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WESTERN LIFE—REV. J. B. FINLEY. 


gee FE, honest reader, is a 
honest as your own—a good “ intel- 


face as 


leetual development,” an eye full of kind- 
ness, a mouth, nose, chin, a whole contour 
of chiseled beauty rare in an old man’s 
face. But this old man has been kept in 
“good condition” by temperate habits, 
by the robust gymnastics of “* backwoods ” 
life, and by a generous, trustful theolo- 
gy—and the last is not always least 
among the “dietetics” of a wholesome 
humanity. 

James B. Fintey is an “ old-fashioned 
Methodist preacher,” an old Kentucky 
hunter, an old Ohio settler, an old * Indian 
brave,” (for he has been made a “ chief” 
we believe,) an old saint, who will most 
certainly get into heaven if any of us get 
there, and lastly, the old friend of the 
present scribbler, who wishes to do his 

Vout. IV., No. 2.—H 








own heart good by saying some few good 
things of the good old man. 

His father was a Pennsylvanian, his 
mother of Delaware, and he himself was 
born, by a sort of accident, in North 
Carolina, July, 1781. He came into the 
world amid stirring times in our history, 
and has always since himself been stirring. 
There is some occult relation sometimes 
between such events and such a character. 
His father, a staunch-hearted Calvinistic 
clergyman, shared that “ yearning for Ken- 
tucky,”’ which soon after prevailed, like a 
mania, in the central slave states, and after 
several transitions toward that E/ Dorado 
of wilderness romance, as it then was, he 
at last, in 1788, fairly broke into the 
canebrakes. 

Mr. Finley is a “ walking library ” of the 
romance of those times—we doubt whether 
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any other man can relate better illustra- 
tions of early Western life. Having in- 
troduced him to the reader, we must allow 
indulgence of talking 
about his adventures. His new home was 
at Stockton’s the 
Fleminsburg, and was the frontier house 


him his favorite 


station, near present 
of the settlement, none being between it 
and the Ohio. 


“was built of round logs from the forest 


“The house,” he says, 
trees: the first story made of the largest 
we were able to put up; the second story 
of smaller ones, which jutted over two or 
three feet, to prevent any one from climb- 
ing to the top of the house. The chimneys 
were built on the inside. ‘The door was 
made of puncheon slabs, six inches thick, 
and was barred on the inside by strong 
iron staples driven into the logs on both 
sides, into which were placed strong bars. 
In the upper part of the house there were 
port-holes, out of which we could shoot as 
occasion might require ; and, as no win- 
dows were allowed, they also answered 
for the purposes of light and ventilation. 
The house for our colored people was 
built in the same way, and immediately 
adjoining the one in which the family 
lived. Our houses being thus strongly 
constructed, and all of us armed with a 
gun and plenty of ammunition, we were 
always prepared for war.” 

Of the Western cabins in general, he 
says, * The chimneys were built on the 
inside of the house, by throwing on an 
extra log, three feet and a half from the 
wall, on which to build the chimney ; from 
this it was carried up with sticks and clay, 
to the roof of the house, and some two 
teet The whole width of the 
house was occupied for a fireplace, and 


above it. 


wood ten or twelve feet long could be laid 
on; when burned in two in the middle, 
the ends could be pushed up, so as to keep 
a good fire through a long winter’s night. 
When there was but one bed in the eabin, 
it was no sign that you would not have a 
good night’s rest; for, after supper was 
over, and the feats of the day about hunting 
were all talked over, the skins were brought 
forth—bear, buffalo, or deer—and spread 
down before a sparkling fire, and a blanket 
or buffalo robe to cover with; and you 


could sleep sweetly as the visions of the 
night roll over the senses, till the morning 
dawn announced the approach of day. 
There were no windows, and but one open- 
ing for a door; this was generally narrow, 
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and the shutter made of two slabs, or a tree 
split in two, then hewed off to the thick- 
ness say of six or eight inches, then set 
up endwise, and made with a bevel to lap 
over. The fastenings consisted of three 
large bars, fastened to staples in the walls. 
The floor, if not of the earth, was of hewn 
slabs, and covered with clapboards. These 
cabins, if there were some care taken in 
putting down the logs close together, and 
they were scutched down, would make the 
healthiest habitations that 

They are much healthier 


sweetest and 

man ean live in. 
than either stone or brick houses; and I 
have no doubt but that there is a greater 
amount of health and happiness enjoyed by 
the inmates of the former than the latter.” 
To be sure, every man who has tried them 
likes them, and when the money comes 
along and the young people grow proud, 
> with 
a sigh, like that with which Adam left 
paradise. We have snored away many 
a comfortable night on the floor, as above 
wolf-infested 


gives them up for * better buildings ’ 


described, in the midst of 
woods, and would gladly throw down the 
now and “be off” for like scenes 
again. But let us hear the old pioneer. 
* We all,” he “lived in 
danger, and exposed to death; and although 


pen 


says, constant 
there were spies constantly ranging be- 
tween the settlements and the Ohio River, 
from Limestone to Big Sandy, yet the 
Indians would come in undiscovered, and 
kill our friends, and steal the horses. We 
had to depend, fer our dayly living, on the 
hunters, and what we could kill ourselves 
of the wild game. This gave me an early 
love for the chase, which grew with my 
growth and strengthened with my strength, 
till I had almost, at the age of sixteen, be- 
come an Indian in my habits and feelings. 
In those days of blood and carnage all 
were Our like the 
women of Amazonia, were trained to war, 
and could handle the rifle with great dex- 
terity, and the children were trained up to 
be soldiers from childhood. A boy ten 
years old was counted able to carry arms, 
and fight ; and at sixteen would enter the 


warriors. mothers, 


” 


regular service. 

But let us ply him a litile closer, and 
learn more minutely about this primeval 
life. What was its diet, its dress, its 
furniture? how did they court and get 
married there? &e. “ The first settlers,” 
replies the veteran, ‘‘ could not have sus- 


tained themselves, had it not been for the 
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wild game that was in the country. This 
was their principal subsistence ; and this 
they took at the peril of their lives, and 
often many of them came near starving to 
death. Wild meat, without bread or salt, 


was often their food for weeks together. 
If they obtained bread, the meal was 
pounded in a mortar, or ground in a hand- 


mill. Hominy was a good substitute for 
bread, or parched corn pounded and sifted, 
then mixed with a little sugar and eaten 
dry; or mixed with water was a good 
beverage. On this coarse fure the people 
were remarkably healthy and cheerful. 
No complaints were heard of dyspepsia : 
I never heard of this fashionable complaint 
till I was more than thirty years old; and 
if the emigrants had come to these back- 
woods with dyspepsia, they would not 
have been troubled long with it; fora few 
months’ living on buffalo, venison, and 
good fat bear-meat, with the oil of the 
raccoon and opossum mixed up with plenty 
of hominy, would svon have effected a 
eure. Their children were fat and hearty, 
not having been fed with plum-pudding, 


A 


hardy race of men and women grew up in 


sweetmeats, and pound-cake. more 
this wilderness than has ever been pro- 
duced since 5 with more common-sense 
and enterprise than is common to those 
who sleep on beds of down, and feast on 
jellies and preserves.” 

Respecting their “ fashions,” he writes 
in a manner that doubtless would be ex- 
ceedingly delectable to the fops of Broad- 
way, and the fair occupants of the bou- 
doirs of the Titth Avenue. ‘ The men’s 
apparel was mostly made of the deer’s 
skin. This, well dressed, was made into 
hunting-shirts, pantaloons, coats, wais- 
coats, lezgings, and moceasins. The wo- 
men sometimes wore petticoats made of 
this most common and useful article; and 
it supplied, almost universally, the place 
of shoes and boots. Ifa man was blessed 
with a linsey hunting-shirt, and the ladies 
with linsey dresses, and the children with 
the same, it was counted of the first order, 
even if the linsey was made of.the wool] 


of the buffalo. On some occasions, the 


men could purchase a calico shirt; this 


was thought to be extra; for which they 
paid one dollar and fifty cents or two 
dollars in skins or furs. And if a woman 
had one calico dress to go abroad in, she 
was considered a finely-dressed lady. 
Deer’s hair or oak leives was generally 
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put into the moccasin, and worn in place 
of stockings or socks.” 

Their furniture corresponded ; there cer- 
tainly ought to be specimens, and in fact 
a whole log-cabin with itssappurtenances, 
in the Crystal Palace. We pledge the 
managers of that exhibition, that if they 
will introduce one yet, it will attract more 
attention than their own splendid edifice 
itself. ‘The household furniture,” con- 
tinues our pioneer friend, ‘‘ consisted of 
stools and bedsteads, made with forks 
driven into the ground, and poles laid on 
these, with the bark of the trees, and on 
this beds made of oak leaves, or cattail 
stripped off and dried in the sun. They 
rocked their children in a sugar trough or 
pack saddle. The cooking utensils con- 
sisted of a pot, Dutch oven, skillet, frying 
and 
The 
and 
was 


pan, wooden trays and_ trenchers, 


boards made smooth and clean. 

table was made of a broad slab; 
with fixtures, there never 
a heartier, happier, more hospitable or 


were 


these 
cheerful people. Their interests 
one, and their dependence on each other 
was indispensable, and all things were 
common. ‘Thus united, they lived as one 
family.” 
The old man (look again at his good 
face if you would know the reason) waxes 
almost sentimental, when he writes of 
“courtship and marriage ” in those good 
old times. He speaks ‘“ experiment- 
ally.” ‘They generally married early 
in life—the men from eighteen to twenty- 
one, and the girls from sixteen to twen- 
ty. As both parties were contented to 
begin with nothing, there was no looking 
out for fortunes. Their affections were 
personal and sincere, which constituted 
|a chief part of their domestic happiness. 
| and them to home. The 

sparkling log-fire in the backwoods cabin. 
‘the gambols of half a dozen cheerful. 
healthy children, and the smiles of the 
happy wife and mother, made an earthly 
paradise. Nothing could excite more 
hilarity than a backwoods wedding. Most 
generally, all the neighborhood, for miles 
around, were invited ; and if it was in the 
winter, there would be a log-heap or two 
| somewhere near the cabin. Around these 

fires the men assembled with their rifles ; 
| the women in the cabin; and if there was 
| a fiddler in the neighborhood, he must be 
| present at an hour stated. The parson. 
| if one could be had, if not, the justice of 


endeared 
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assembly together, 
Atter the 
ceremony was over, and all had wished 


the peace, called the 
then the couple to be married. 


the happy pair much joy, then, if it could 
be had, the bottle passed around ; the men 
then went some to shooting at a mark, 
some to throwing the tomahawk, others to 
hopping and jumping, throwing the rail or 
foot- 


shoulder-stone, others to running 


races: the women were employed in cook- 
ing. When dinner was ready, the guests 
all partook of the very best venison, bear- 
meat, roast turkeys,&c. ‘This being over, 
the dance commences, and, if there is no 
room in the cabin, the company repair to 
or near one of the log-fires; there they 
dance till night, and then they mostly re- 
turn home ; yet many of the young people 
stay, and perhaps dance all night on a 
rough puncheon floor, till the moceasins 
are worn through. ‘The next day is the 
infair ; the same scenes are again enacted, 
when the newly-married pair single off to 
built for 
twenty dollars’ worth of property to begin 


a cabin themselves, without 
the world with, and live more happily than 
those who roll in wealth and fortune.” 
Undoubtedly ; tor the greatest faree the 
- old 


world is that by which he leads money- 


adversary” is playing off in this 
making worldlings by the nose through 
all the hard-run race of *“ speculation,” 
fraud, avarice, &c., and at last into high- 
walled prisons, called palaces, from whose 
windows the blessed light is almost cur- 
tained out, among whose lugubrious out- 
lines the swallow would die of ennui, were 
he witless enough to build his nest there, 
and in whose stately parlors, crowded with 
bizarre upholstery and elaborate furniture, 
the victimized prisoner, like Mr. Potiphar, 
in the ** Potiphar Papers,” stands in dumb 
and dreary soliloquy, hardly knowing how 
to seat himself. Young men, now “ coun- 
ter jumping,” with sickly fancies of these 
things, if there is yet any * pluck ” 
shoulder the ax, take the betrothed of your 
youth to your heart, and away over the 


in you, 


mountains! There, with health and manly 
independence, stand in your log-cabin door 
and whistle at fortune! Rhetoric! 
Yes, but millions of noble men and women 


is 1t? 


—hundreds of the great men of your land 
have made it practical logic. 

But let us not forget our old friend ; he 
has some amazing adventures to relate ; 
we shall give him an opportunity to tell 
them in our next. 





AGE OF ANIMALS. 


BEAR rarely exceeds twenty years ; 
[\. a dog lives twenty years; a wolf 
twenty ; a fox fourteen or sixteen; lions 
are long-lived—Pompey lived to the age 
of seventy. The average age of cats is 
fifteen years; a squirrel and hare seven 
or eight years; rabbits seven. Elephants 
have been known to live to the great age 
When Alexander 
the Great had conquered one Porus, King 
of India, he took a great elephant which 
had fought very valiantly for the king, 


of four hundred years, 


named him Ajax, and dedicated him to the 
sun, and then let him go with this inserip- 
tion :—** Alexander, the son of Jupiter, 
hath dedicated Ajax to the Sun.” This 
elephant was found with this inseription 
three hundred and fifty years after. Pigs 
known to live to the age of 
thirty vears; the 
\ horse has been known to live to the age 


have been 


rhinoceros to twenty. 


of sixty-two, but averages twenty-five to 


thirty. Camels sometimes live to the age 


of one hundred. Stags are long-lived. 


Sheep seldom exceed the age ot ten. 
Cows live about fifteen years. Cuvier 
considers it probable that whales some- 


The dol- 


phin and porpoise attain the age of thirty. 


times live one thousand years. 


An eagle died at Vienna at the age of one 
hundred and four years. Ravens frequent- 


ly reach the age of one hundred. Swans 
have been known to live three hundred. 
Mr. Mallerton has the skeleton of a swan 
that the hundred. 


Pelicans are long-lived. <A 


attained age of two 


tortoise has 


known to live to the age of one 


hundred and seven.—London L. Hour. 


been 


— ae 
A THovucutr ror THE ‘THouGHTruL.— 
When you look through a red glass the 
whole heavens seem bloody ; but through 
pure uncolored glass you receive the clear 
light that is so refreshing and comfortable 
to behold. 
tween, and we look on God through that, 


When sin unpardoned is be- 


we can perceive nothing but anger and 
enmity in but make 
Christ the medium, our pure Redeemer, 


his countenance ; 


and through him, as clear 
glass, the beams of God’s favorable coun- 
tenance shine in upon The 
Father cannot look upon his well-beloved 
Son but graciously and pleasingly. ‘Take 
Christ out, all is terrible; interpose him, 
Leighton. 


transparent 


the soul. 


all is full of peace. 





EDMUND BURKE. 


EDMUND 


) ges ND BURKE was born on Arran 
4 Quay, Dublin, January the Ist, 1730; 
his father was an attorney: the name, we 
believe, was originally spelt Bourke. 

An old schoolmaster, of the name of 
O’ Halloran, 
* played at learning ” 


was his first teacher; he 
at the school, long 
since in ruins; and the Dominie used to 
boast that “*no matter how great Master 
Edmund (God bless him) was, HE was the 
first who ever put a Latin grammar into 
his hands.” 

In 1743 he entered Trinity College, 
He gained fair 
honors during his but, 


like Johnson, Swift, Goldsmith, and other 


Dublin, as a pensioner. 
residence there, 
eminent men, he did not distinguish him- 
self so as to lead to any speculation as to 
his after greatness, although his elders 
said he was more anxious to acquire 
knowledge than to display it ;—a valuable 
testimony. His domestic life was so pure, 
his friendships were so firm, his habits so 


We have given heretofore a sketch of Burke; 
the above “pilgrimage” to the places made 
sacred by the associations of his history, by 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall, will follow appropriately our 
former article. 


BURKE. 
completely those of a well-bred, well-born 
Irish GeENTLEMAN—mingling, as only 
Irish gentlemen can do, the suavity of the 
French with the dignity of English man- 
ners—that there is little to write about, or 
speculate upon, beyond his public words 
and deeds. 

Like most young men of his time, his 
first oratory was exercised at a club, and 
his first efforts as a politician were made 
in 1749, previous to his quitting the Dublin 
University, in some letters against Mr. 
Henry Brooke, the author of ‘* Gustavus 
Vasa.” His determination was the bar, 
and his entry at the Middle Temple bears 
date April 23, 1747. 

The future orator found the law, as a 
profession, alien to his habits and feelings, 
for at the expiration of the usual term he 
was not even called to the bar. Some say 
he desired the professorship of logie at the 
University of Glasgow, and even stood the 
contest; but this has been disputed, and 
if he was rejected, it is matter of con- 
gratulation that his talents and time were 
not confined to so narrow a sphere. At 
that period his mind was occupied by his 
theories on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
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which were finally condensed and publish- 
ed in the shape of that essay which roused 
the world to admiration. 

Mr. Prior says, and with every show of 
Mr. Burke’s 


being distinguished in literature, seems to 


reason, * that ambition of 


have been one of his earliest, as it was 
one of his latest passions.” His first 
avowed work was * The Vindication of 


Natural Society : but he 
deal anonymously ; the 
* The Sublime and Beautiful,” 


as it 


wrote a great 


and essay on 


triumphant 


Was, must have caused him great 


anxiety ; he began it before he was nine- 


teen, and kept it by him for seven years 


before it was published—a valuable lesson 


to those who rush into print, and mistake 


the desire tor celebrity for the power 
which bestows immortality. 

The genius and noble mind of Burke 
constituted hima high-priest of literature ; 
the lighter, and it might be the more 


pleasurable enjoyments of existence, could 


not be tasted without interfering with his 


pursuits ; but he knew his duty to his God, 
to the world, and to himself, and the re- 
sponsibility alone was sufficiently weighty 
even when there 


but 


to bend a delicate frame, 
was no necessity for laboring to live- 
where an obje ct is to be attained, prineiple s 


put forth or combated, God or man to bi 


served, the necessity for exertion always 


exists, and the great soul must go forth 
on its mission. 
That sooner or later this strife, or love, 


or duty—pursued bravely—must tell upon 


ull who even covet and enjoy their labor, 


the experience of the past has recorded ; 


and Edmund Burke, even at that early 
was ord re d to try the effects 


Bath and 


principal resort of the 


period of life, 
of a visit to Bristol, then the 
invalids of the 
United Kingdom. 

At Bath he malady for 
another, for he Miss 
Nugent, the daughter of his physician, and 


little 


exchanged one 


became attach d to 
in a very time formed what, in a 
worldly point of view, would be considered 
an imprudent marriage, but which secured 
the happiness of his future life: she was a 
Roman Catholic ; but, however unfortunate 
dissenting creeds are in many instances, 
in this it never disturbed the harmony of 
their affection. 

She was a woman exactly ealeulated to 
possessing accomplish- 


heart, 


create happiness ; 
ments, goodness of sweetness of 


veneration for 


disposition and manners, 
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talent, a hopeful spirit to allay her hus- 
band’s anxieties, wisdom and love to meet 
his ruffled temper, and tenderness to sub- 
due it—qualities which made him fre- 
quently declare “ that every care vanished 
the moment he sheltered beneath his own 
oof.” 

For a considerable time after his mar- 
riage Burke toiled as a literary man, living 
at Battersea or in town, now writing, it is 
believed, jointly with his brother Richard 
William a the 


‘** Muropean Settlements in Ameriea,” in 


and his cousin work, on 
two volumes, which, according to tradition, 
brought him, or them, only fifty pounds! 
then planning and commencing an abridg- 
ment of the * History of England.” 

with difficulties 


Struggling, it may be 


brought on by his nature, and 


his father’s 


renerous 


which allowance of two hun- 


dred a year, and his own industry and 
could the 


birth of a son was an additional stimulant 


pt rseverance hardly overcome, 
to exertion, and, in conjunetvion W ith Dods- 
ley, he established the Annual Register. 
This work he never acknowledged, but 
his best biographers have no doubt of his 
forth and matured this 


having brought 


useful publication. A hundred pounds a 
volume seems to have been the sum paid 


this Burke's reee 


the mon y were at one time ln t 


for labor; and ipts for 
he pos- 
session of Mr. Upeoit. 

Long before he obtained a seat in 
Parliament he of Dr. 


Johnson, who bore noble te stimony to his 


won the esteem 


and talent, and what he especially 
called “affluence of 


Virtue 
admired, and his 
conversath i 

lor a time he went to Ireland as private 
seer tary to Mr. Hamilton, distinguished 


from all others of bis name as * single- 


speech Hamilton ;” but disagreeing with 
this person, he nobly threw up a pension 


year, because of the 


of three hundred a 
unreasonable and derogatory claims made 
upon his gratitude by Hamilton, who had 
procured it for him. 

While in Dublin he made aequaintance 
with the genius of the painter Barry, and 
though his own means were limited, he 
persuaded him to come to I!ngland, and 
received him in his house in Queen Anne- 
street, where he soon procured him em- 
ployment; he already numbered Mr., after- 
Reynolds 


correspondence 


wards Sir Joshua among his 


friends; and his with 


Barry might almost be considered a young 
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parts of taste, wisdom, and knowledge. 
Mr. Burke was then on the threshold 
of Parliament, Lord Verney arranging for 
his début as member for Wendover, in 
Buckinghamshire, under the Rockingham 
administration; another star was added 
to the galaxy of that brilliant assembly, 
and if we had space it could not be devoted 
to a better than to his 
glorious career in the senate; but that is 
before all who read the history of the 
period, and we prefer to follow his foot- 


purpose trace 


steps in the under current of private life. 

He was too successful to escape the 
poisoned arrows of envy, or the mis- 
representations of the disappointed. Cer- 
tain persons exclaimed against his want 
of consistency, and gave as a reason that 
at one period he commended the spirit of 
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painter’s manual, so full is it of the better | liberty with which the French Revolution 


commenced, and after a time turned away 
in horror and disgust from a people who 
made murder a pastime, and converted 
Paris into a shambles for human flesh. 
But nothing could permanently obscure 
the faine of the eloquent Irishman. He 
continued to with such worthiness, 
that, despite his schism with Charles 
James Fox, “the people” did him the 
justice to believe, that in his public con- 
duct he had no one view but the public 


act 


good. 

He outlived calumny, uniting unto genius 
diligence, and unto diligence patience, and 
unto patience deep-hearted enthusiasm, 
with a knowledge, not only, it would seem, 
of all things, but of such ready application, 
that in illustration 
sources were boundless ; the wisdom of 


or argument his re- 
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the ancients was as familiar to him as the 
improved state of modern polities, science, 
and laws; the metaphysics and logie of 
the 
words, and his memory was gemmed with 
poetry, 


schools were to him as_ household 


whatever was most valuable in 


history, and the arts. 


After much toil, and the lapse of some | fited 


time, he purchased a domain in Bucking- 


hamshire, called ‘ Gregories;” there, 
whenever his public duties gave him 


rough-hewn genius to prosecute his studies 
and give them pleasure by his improve- 
ment, are additional proofs of the beautiful 
union of the brothers, and of their oneness 
of purpose and determination that Barry 
should never be cramped by want of means. 

Barry was not the only artist who pro- 
by Edmund Burke's _ liberality. 
Barret, the landseape-painter, had fallen 
into difficulties, and the fact coming to the 
orator’s ears during his short tenure in 


leisure, he enjoyed the repose so necessary | power, he bestowed upon him a place in 


to an overtaxed brain; and from Gregories 


some of his most interesting letters are | 


dated. Those addressed to the painter 


Chelsea Hospital, which he enjoyed during 
the remainder of his life. 
Indeed, this great man’s noble love of 


Barry, whom his liberality sent to and sup- | Art was part and parcel of himself; it 


ported in Rome, are, asgwe have said, 
replete with art and wisdom; 
delicacy of both him and his excellent 
Richard, while entreating 


and 


brother 


the 


the 


was no affectation, and it led to genuine 
sympathy with, not only the artist’s 
triumphs, but his difficulties. He found 
time, amid all his occupations, to write 
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letters to the irritable Barry, and if the 
painter had followed their counsel, he 


would have secured his peace and pros- 


perity ; but it was far otherwise : his con- 
duct, both in Rome and after his return to 
England, gave his friend just cause of 
offense ; though, like all others who of- 
fended the magnanimous Burke, he was 
soon forgiven. 

He never forgot his Irish friends, or the 
necessities of those who lived on the family 
estate; the expansive generosity of his 
nature did not prevent his attending to the 
minor comforts of his dependants, and his 
letters ** home” frequently breathe a most 
loving and careful spirit, that the sorrows 
of the poor might be ameliorated, and their 
wants relieved. 

We ouglit to have mentioned before that 
Mr. and Mrs. Burke’s marriage was only 
blessed by two sons; one died in child- 
hood, the eldest grew up a young man 
of the 
with a considerable share of talent; to his 


warmest affections, and blessed 
parents he was everything they could de- 
sire; toward his mother he exhibited the 
tenderness and devotion of a daughter, and 
his demeanor to his father was that of an 
obedient son and most faithful friend; at 
intervals he enjoyed with them the pleas- 
ure they experienced in receiving guests 
of the highest consideration ; among them 
the eccentric Madame de Genlis, who put 
their politeness to the test by the exercise 
of her peculiarities, and horrified the meek 
and amiable Sir Joshua Reynolds by the 
assumption of talents she did not possess. 

The publication of his reflections on the 
French Revolution, which, perhaps, never 
the light but for the 
rupture with Mr. Sheridan, which caused 


would have seen 
his opinions to be misunderstood, brought 
down the applause of Europe on a head 


then wearying of public life. 


But, perhaps, a tribute Burke valued | 
| the ghost of old Oliver himself. 
tales operated upon our imagination in the 


more than any, remembering the adage— 


an adage which, unhappily, especially ap- | 


plies to Ireland—* no man is a prophet in 
his own country,” was, that on a motion 
of the provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1790, the honorary degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon him in full convocation, 
and an address afterward presented in a 
gold box, to express the University’s sense 
of his services. When he replied to this 
distinguished compliment, his town resi- 
dence was in * Duke-street, St. James.” 


His terin of lite—over-tasked as it was 
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—might have been extended to a much 
longer period, but that his deeply affec- 
tionate nature, as time passed on, ex- 
perienced several of those shocks insepara- 
ble from even moderate length of days ; 
many of his friends died; among others, 
his sister and his brother; but still the 
wife of his bosom and his son were with 


| him—that son whose talents he rated as 


superior to his own, whom he had consulted 
for some years on almost every subject, 
whether of a public or a private nature, 
that occurred, and very frequently pre- 
This 


beloved son had attained the age of thirty- 


ferred his judgment to his own. 


four, when he was seized with rapid con- 
sumption. When the malady was recog- 
nized and acknowledged, his father took 
him to Brompton, then, as now, considered 
the best air for those affected with this 
cruel malady. ‘* Cromwell House,” cho- 
sen as their temporary residence, is stand- 
ing still, though there is little doubt the 
rage for extending London through this 
once sequestered and rural suburb will 
soon raze it to the ground, as it has done 
others of equal interest. 

We have always regarded ‘* Cromwell 
House,” as it is called, with veneration. 
In our earliest acquaintance with a neigh- 
borhood, in which we lived so long and 
still this 


staring with its whited walls and baleonied 


love so well, giant dwelling, 
roof over the tangled gardens which seem- 
ed to cut it off from all communication 
with the world, was associated with our 
* Hero Worship” of Oliver Cromwell. 
We told he had lived there; that 


the ghastly old place had private staircases 


were 


and subterranean passages—some under- 


ground communication with Kensington— 


| that there were doors in the walls and out of 


the walls; and that if not careful you might 
be precipitated through trap-doors into 
some unfathomable abyss, and encounter 
These 


usual way; and many and many a moon- 
light evening, while wandering in those 
green lanes—now obliterated by Onslow 
and Thurloe squares—and listening to the 
nightingales, have we watched the huge 
shadows cast by that solitary and melan- 
choly-looking house, and, as we have said, 
associated it with the stern and grand Pro- 
tector of England. Upon closer investiga- 
tion, how grieved we have often been to 
discover the truth, for it destroyed not only 
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our castles in the air, but their inhabitants ; 
we found that Oliver never resided there, 
but that his son Richard had, and was a 
rate-payer to the parish of Kensington for 
some time. ‘To this lonely somber house 
Mr. and Mrs. Burke and their son removed, 
in the hope that the soft mild air of this 
salubrious neighborhood might restore his 
failing strength; the eonsciousness of his 
being in danger was semething too terrible 
for them to think of. 
a new appointment—an appointment suited 


He had just received 


to his tastes and expectations; he must 
He 
was their child, their friend, their treasure, 
their all! Surely God would spare him 
to close their eyes. How could death 
They entreated 


take possession of it in a little time. 


and he meet together 2 
him of God, by prayer, and supplication, 
and tears that flowed until their eyes were 
dry and their eyelids parehed—but all in 
vain. 


The man in his prime of manhood 


was stricken down: we transcribe from 
an article in the Quarts rly Review, on 
“ Fontenelle’s Signs of Death,” the brief 


account of his last moments :— 


‘*Burke’s son, upon whom his father has con- 
ferred something of his own celebrity, heard his 
parents sobbing in another room at the prospect 
of an event they knew to be inevitable. He 


HOUSE, 


‘I feel myself better and in spirits, and yet my 
heart flutters, I know not why. Pray, talk to 
me, sir! talk of religion; talk of morality ; 
talk, if you will, of indifferent subjects.’ Here 
a noise attracted his notice, and he exclaimed, 
‘Does it rain?—No; it is the rustling of the 
wind through the trees.” The whistling of the 
wind and the waving of the trees brought 
Milton’s majestic lines to his mind, and he 
repeated them with uncommon grace and effect : 
‘His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
sreathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave!’ 


A second time he took up the sublime and 
melodious strain, and accompanying the action 
to the word, waved his own hand in token of 
worship, and sank into the arms of his father 
—a corpse. Not a sensation told him that in 
an instant he would stand in the presence of 
the Creator to whom his body was bent in 
», and whose praises still resounded from 


homag: 
his lips.’ 

The account which all the biographies 
of Burke give of the effect this bereave- 
ment produced upon his parents is most 
fearful even to read; what must it have 
been to witness? His mother seems to 
have regained her self-possession sooner 


than his father. In one of his letters to 


| the late Baron Smith, he writes :— So 


rose from his bed, joined his illustrious father, | 


endeavored him in a cheerful 
Burke continued silent, choked 
His again made an effort to 
‘IT am under no terror,’ he said ; 


and to engage 
conversation, 
with grief, 

console him, 


son 


heavy a calamity has fallen upon me as to 
disable me from business, and disqualifies 
me for repose. The existence I have— 
I do not know that Ican call life. * * 
Good nights to you—I never have any.” 
And again—* The life which has been so 
imbittered cannot long endure. The 
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grave will soon close over me and my 
dejections.”” ‘To Lord Auckland he writes 
—‘ For myself, or for my family, (alas! | 
have none,) I have nothing to hope or to 
fear in this world.” And again, in another 
letter :—* The storm has gone over 
and I lie like one of those old oaks which 
the late hurricane has scattered about me. 


me, 


I am stripped of all my honors, I lie pros- 
trate on the earth; I am alone, I have 
none to meet my enemies in the gate. 
I greatly deceive myself, if in this hard 
season of life, I would give a peck of ref- 
use wheat for all that is called fame and 
honor in the world.” 

There is something in the ** wail” and 
character of these that recalls 
the mournful Psalms of David; like the 


laments 


Psalmist he endeavored to be comforted, 
but it 
career was shrouded forever—the motive 


was by an effort. Iis political 
to his great exertions was destroyed—but 
his mind, wrecked as it had been, could 


not remain inactive. In 1795 his private 
reply to Mr. Smith’s letter, requesting his 
opinion of the expediency of and necessity 
for Catholic Emancipation, got into public 
circulation; and in that singular document, 
though he did not enter into the details of 
the question with as much minuteness as 
he would previously have done, he pleaded 
for the removal of the whole of the dis- 
abilities of the Roman Catholic body. 


‘rom time to time he put forth a small 


work on some popular question. He 
originated several plans for benefiting the 
n his own neighborhood. He had 


poor l 
a windmill in his park for the purpose of 
supplying the poor with cheap bread, which 
bread was served at his own table ; and, 
as if clinging to the memory of the youth 
the 


school at 


of his son, he formed a plan for 


establishment of an emigrant 


Penn, where the children of those who 
had perished by the guillotine or the sword 
French convulsions, could be 
educated, He 


made a generous appeal to government 
benefit 


amid the 


received, supported, and 
of these children, which 
i The 
house appropi iated to this humane purpose 
Burke’s old friend, 


death 


for the 


was as generously responded to. 
had been inhabited by 
Haviland ; 

several emigre French priests sheltered 
within Until his last fatal ill- 
ness, Mr. Burke watched over the estab- 


General and after his 


its walls. 


lishment with the solicitude of a friend and 
the tenderness of a father. 
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It has frequently struck us as strange, 
the morbid avidity with which the world 
seizes upon the slightest evidence of ab- 
straction in men, that 
their minds are fading, or impoverished : 
the public gapes for every trifle calculated 


great to declare 


to prove that the palsied fingers can no 
longer grasp the intellectual scepter, and 
that the well-worn and hard-earned bays 
are as a crown of thorns to the pulseless 
brow. It was in those days whispered in 
London that the great orator had become 
imbecile immediately after the publication 
of his * Letter toa Noble Lord; and that 
he wandered about his park kissing his 
cows and horses. 

A noble friend went immediately to 
Beaconsfield to ascertain the truth, and 
was delighted to find Mr. Burke anxious 
to read him passages from “ A Regicide 
Peace,” which he was then writing ; after 
a little delicate maneuvering on his part, to 


truth, Mr. Burke told him a 


touching incident which proved the origin 


ascertain the 


of this calumny on his intellectual powers. 
An old 


son’s, and his constant companion, when 


horse, a great favorite of his 
both were full of life and health, had been 
turned out at the death of his master, to 
take his run of the park for the remainder 
of his lite at ease, with strict injunctions 
he should neither be 


While 


musing one day, loitering along, Mr. Burke 


to the servants that 
ridden nor molested by any one. 
perceived this worn-out old servant come 
close up to him, and at length, after some 
moments spent in viewing his person, fol- 
lowed by seeming recollection and con- 
fidence, he deliberately rested his head 
upon his bosom. ‘The singularity of the 
action itself, the remembrance of his dead 
son, its late master, who occupied so much 
of his thoughts at all times, and the ap- 
parent attachment, tenderness and intelli- 
cence of the creature toward him—as if it 
could sympathize with his inward sorrow 

rushing at once into his mind, totally 
overpowered his firmness, and throwing 
his arms over its neck, he wept long and 
loudly. 

But though his lucid and beautiful mind, 
however agonized, remained unclouded to 
the last, and his affections glowed toward 
his old friends as warmly as ever, his 
bodily health was failing fast. One of the 
last letters he ever dictated was to Mary 
Leadbeater, the daughter of his old friend 
and master, Shackleton; this lady was 
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subsequently well known in Ireland 
as the author of ‘ Cottage Dia- 
logues.” ‘The first literary attempt, 
we believe, made toward the im- 
provement of the lower order of 
Irish, was by her faithful and earn- 
est pen; to this letter, congratu- 
lating her on the birth of a son, is 
a PsS., where the invalid says :— 
*“T have been at Bath these four 
months to no purpose, and am 
therefore to be removed to my own 
house at Beaconsfield to-morrow, 
to be nearer to a habitation more 


permanent, humbly and fearfully 


BURKE. 





hoping that my better part may find 
a better mansion!” 
It 


pated the hour of his passing away. 


would seem as if he antici- 
Ife sent sweet messages of loving 
kindness to all friends, 
treating and exchanging pardons; 


his en- 
recapitulated his motives of action 
on various political emergencies ; 
gave directions as to his funeral, 
and then listened with attention to 
some serious papers of Addison on 
religious subjects and on the im- 
of the ILis 
after this were in the act of removing him 


mortality soul. attendants 
to his bed, when, indistinctly invoking a 
blessing on all around him, he sunk down 
and expired on the 9th of July, 1797, in 
the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

* TLis end,” said his friend Doctor Law- 
rence, ‘“* was suited to the simple greatness 
of mind which he displayed through life ; 
every way unaffected, without levity, with- 
out ostentation, full of natural grace and 
dignity, he appeared neither to wish nor to 
dread, but patiently and placidly to await 
the appointed hour of his dissolution.” 

It was almost impossible to people, in 
faney, the tattered and neglected church- 
yard of Beaconsfield as it now is—with 
those who swelled the funeral pomp of the 
greatest ornament of the British senate ; 
to imagine the titled pall-bearers, where 
the swine were tumbling over graves, and 
rooting at headstones. Seldom, perhaps 
never, in England, had we seen a chureh- 
yard so little cared for as that, where the 
tomb of Waller renders the surrounding 
disorder “in a sacred place ” more con- 
spicuous by its lofty pretension, and where 
the church is regarded as the mausoleum 
of Edmund Burke. Surely the * decency 


of church-yards ” ought to be enforced, if | 
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those to whom they should be sacred 
trusts, neglect or forget their duty. That 
the church-yard of Beaconsfield, which has 
long been considered “a shrine,” should 
be suffered to remain in the state in which 
we saw it, is a disgrace not only to the 
town, but to England; it was differently 
eared for during Burke’s lifetime, and 
though his Will expressed a disinclination 
to posthumous honors, and unnecessary 
expense, never were mourners more sin- 
to the blue 
vault of heaven the incense of greater, and 


cere—never did there arise 
more deep-felt sorrow, than from the mul- 
titude who assembled in and around the 
church, while the mortal remains of Ed- 
mund Burke were placed in the same vault 
with his son and brother. 

The tablet to his memory, placed on the 
wall of the south aisle of the church, re- 
the 
relatives just named; as well as the fact 


cords his last resting-place with 


of the same grave containing the body of 
his “entirely beloved and incomparable 


wife,” who died in 1812, at the age of 76. 


> Our engraving exhibits his simple tablet, 
as seen from the central aisle of the church, 
immediately in front of the pew in which Burke 
and his family always sat. 
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THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 
MMUHE Jews are no longer a nation; but 
they have not lost their nationality. 
They still preserve the distinctive char- 
acteristics of their raee, and, in what- 





ever country or in whatever station, 
exhibit the same deep, earnest love 
of their old home. While all that re- 
main of other nations are a few lettered 
pages, or a few moldered stones; while 
their greatness and their glory have been 
swallowed up, so that wolves howl where 
monarchs feasted, and wild flocks pasture 
where towered palaces arose—the Jew 
preserves his old identity, and lives in the 
present a thing of the past. Encounter 
one of the Jewish people in one of the 
crowded thoroughfares of London, meet 
him in a Parisian square, on the Venetian 
Rialto, or in one of the quarters of the 
Eternal City; on the sunburnt coast of 
Africa, or amid the toil and traffie of New- 
York; or in the busier scenes of Austra- 
lian gold regions; and his peculiar coun- 
tenance, his sharp piercing glance, tell 
unmistakably his origin, and you know 
him for a Jew as well as though you saw 
him mourning over the relics of his peo- 
ple’s bygone glory—as well as though you 
saw him weep over the ruins of Zion. 

In whatever light we view the Jewish 
people we cannot fail to be penetrated 
with feelings of intense interest on their 
behalf. They have ever stood forth con- 
spicuously in the very center of the world— 
a pharos, the light of which was reflected 
on the gloom of surrounding polytheism, su- 
perstition, and idolatry. While the Assyri- 
ans, the Babylonians, the Persians, the 
Romans, the Carthaginians, the Egypt- 
ians, the Goths, have each in turn played 
their part in the world’s drama, and dis- 
appeared from the theater of the world, 
the Jews still remain a people dwelling 
alone among the nations. For eighteen 
hundred years they have been in a state 
of oppression and exile, the objects, in 
many instances, of execration and scorn. 

A wondrous history is that of the Jews. 
Far away in the past you recognize the 
father of the nation in old Abraham. The 
nomade condition of the people at that 
period is briefly told. It is more the his- 
tory of a family than the history of a 
nation. ‘Those men who are busy in 
rearing huge Egyptian structures, and 


are themselves cast down and held in 








brutal slavery, are the Jewish people. 
The wondrous doings of that wondrous 
time, the marching host that quitted a land 
of bondage to found a nation on another 
shore, are recorded with an eloquence 
wan- 





almost as wondrous as the theme 
dering after wandering, journey after jour- 
ney, battle after battle, victory after vic- 
tory, till the land of Palestine became 
their home. ‘The land was a holy land, 
the government a theocracy. But they 
grew weary of this government, and 
sought a king like the other nations. 
King means cunning —cunning man. 
Their roll of kings betrays no great sa- 
gacity— 

“Some good, some bad, 

Of bad the largest scroll.” 


Every false step brought fresh disas- 
ters in its train; the people became weak 
before their enemies, and in the Babylo- 
nian captivity they hung their harps upon 
the willows, for how could they sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land? Our en- 
graving represents a scene connected with 
that captivity. It is from a German pie- 
ture by Bendemann; and German genius 
has exhibited itself in the bold outline, in 
the picturesque grouping, and in the char- 
acteristic features of the Jewish mourn- 
ers. The old man leans forward, and 
holds the harp which once was sounded 
in the land of promise, the manacles upon 
his hands betray how severe is the bondage 
by which he is confined, and there is a 
shadow of the deepest melancholy on his 
aged features. ‘Three female figures are 
about him. One with mournful glance 
clasps to her bosom a little child; another, 
with head bent forward on the old man’s 
knee, seems weeping bitterly; there is an 
air of patient sorrow with the third which 
is more touching than any outburst of 
grief, and over the whole there is some- 
thing of deep sadness which awakens a 
feeling of compassion for the Hebrew 
captives in that foreign land. We need 
not tell the story of captivity. Every 
Bible reader knows it. But the grief 
which marked the people then was only a 
specimen of what was to come. We read 
of the wanderer’s return; of the ruined 
temple reerected ; the story of the Mac- 
cabees, of Antiochus Epiphanes; of the 
marvels which stirred the hearts of the 
people when Christianity appeared among 
them; of the revolt against the Romans; 
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the fierce siege; the struggle without and 
the struggle within; the final overthrow 
of Jerusalem and the destruction of the 
temple; and then again comes the dark, 
melancholy cloud, and Zion’s song is 
hushed, except that here and there a plain- 
from some Jewish 


Strain arises 


homes of the wanderers scattered 


tive 
home— 
far and wide. 

\ story of glory and shame, of joy and 
sorrow, of sunshine as well as darkness, 
is that of ancient Judaism; but all glory, 
taken away 
There is still 


and joy, and sunshine are 
from their modern history. 

at Rome a triumphal arch, erected when 
the captive Jews were brought thither by 
Titus—an arch, on which is sculptured 
the Roman soldiers, carrying the golden 
eandlestick, table of 


other vessels of the Tabernacle. 


and 
The 


Jews were the builders of the Colosseum, 


shew-bread, 


and the first victims slain within its walls. 
Ifeld in detestation of all nations, per- 
secuted on groundless charges, victims of 
popular fury, as well as of legal injustice, 
hanged, burned, and tortured to death; 
the history of the Jews is a martyrology, 
and their preservation a miracle. 

In England, but a few centuries ago, 
the most extraordinary notions were en- 


W CAPTIVES. 





tertained respecting the practices of the 
Jews. Old Chaucer appears to have be- 
lieved that the Jews were capable of any 
cruelty, and we must remember that he 
only represented in this matter the popu 
| lar opinion. In his time it was thought 
a good Christian thing to spit on a Jew- 
'ish gaberdine. In the ‘“ Canterbury 
Tales,” he makes the prioress relate that 
in an Asiatic city, where there was a 


* Jewerie,” a place where Jews dwelt, 


/a child having to pass this place on 


his way to school, gave high offense by 
singing 
**( Alma Mater Redemptoris ;” 
| for which they fell upon him and put him 
to death; but the words of the song were 
still continued from the pit where his 
Search was 
and 


mangled body was hidden. 


made, the murder was discovered, 


then— 


“With torment, and with shameful death, each 
one 

The provost these Jews did serve, 

Which of the murder wist. 

Therefore with wild horses he did them draw, 

And after that he hang’d them by the law.” 


When the flower of European chivalry 
left their own lands and_ started forth 


to do battle with the Turk, the Cru- 
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swords grew red with Jewish 
blood. ‘The knights commenced their la- 
bors for the Cross by massacreing the 
Jews in every city through which they 


Conversion or death were the 


saders’ 


passed. 
alternatives proposed. Cologne, Worms, 
Treves, saw the fearful work begun. A 
band of Jewish women at Treves went to 
the banks of the blue Moselle, and having 
loaded their clothes with stones, threw 
themselves into the river and perished. 
While the crusading mania lasted many 


similar scenes occurred. 
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| all reason and justice. 


| 





At the coronation of Richard I., orders | 


had been given that none of the Jewish 
race should approach his palace. Ieno- 
rant of the order, some of the leading men 
went to the spot with presents for the king. 
A rumor spread that the 
the 
Jews throughout The 
imaginary order was put into operation. 


A riot ensued. 
king had sanctioned a massacre of 
his dominions. 
From city to city the blood-news went. 
The most deplorable scene of all took 


place at York. There the Jews shut 
themselves up in a tower, and were be- 
sieged by the populace. Finding no 


they re solved to fall by 
ach head of a family 


means of escape, 
their own hands. 
took a razor, with which he slew first his 
wife and children, then his domesties, and 
Hither this fearful 
manner, or by the hands of the populace, 
Still later, 


finally himself. in 
every Jew in York perished. 
seven hundred were slain in London be- 


had 


> 
~/ 


Jew demanded exorbitant 
In 1 


money on usury was compelled to wear a 


cause a 
interest. every Jew who lent 
plate upon his breast signifying that he 
was a usurer, or to quit In 
1277 two hundred and sixty-seven Jews 


the realm. 


were hanged and quartered on a charge 
of clipping the coin; the same year, upon 
a pretence that a Christian child had been 
erucified at Norwich, fifty Jews were 
hanged, and every synagogue destroyed. 
In 1287 all the 
apprehended in one day, their goods and 
chattels confiscated to the king, and they, 
to the number of fifteen thousand six hun- 
They 


and 


Jews in England were 


dred and sixty, banished the realm. 


banished three hundred 
England is in this mat- 


In 


remained 
sixty-four years. 
ter a fair sample of other countries. 

1394 they were driven out of France ; 
1492 were banished from Spain—aguainst 
them the Inquisition was first established. 
Recent times have seen the grossest cru- 


| 


| 
| 





elties enacted against them in the face of 
The old prejudice 
still to some extent influences the public 
mind, though no fire or sword is em- 
ployed. 

A by-word among the nations, the Jew- 
ish people have been preserved amid all 
the of the 
There is something very striking and im- 
The legend of the 
wandering Jew seems but a type of the 


agitation and tumult world. 


pressive in the idea. 


nation : 


“ And eighteen centuries now have sped 

On the dark wrecks of Rome and Greece; 
They have seen the ashes scatter’d 

Of thousand shifting dynasties ; 
Seen good, unfruittul good, and ill 

Prolific, while the t mpest roll’d; 
Seen two new worlds the cirele fill, 

W hich one world Oc?’ uj It d of old. 

Ever, 


Earth revolves 


ever 
they rest them never.” 
Jews have been compelled to turn their 
attention to the accumulation of money. 
In every age they have been celebrated 
for their wealth. Rich as a Jew has be 
come a proverb. Their supposed wealth 
has brought upon them cruelty and perse- 


|ecution. Their real wealth is a hnown 
fact. But modern Jews can do some- 
thing more than make money. The melt- 
ing musie of the ** Midsummer Night's 


Dream,” the melancholy strains of * Ehi- 


jah,” the solemn music of * Paul,” owe 
their origin to Felix Mendelssohn—a Jew. 
Who has not been enchanted with the 
| beautiful fictions of lyrie poetry, and 


| charmed 


| in the Jew, Boerne. 


' 


with the graceful melodies of 
Heine? ‘The pictures of Bendemann, the 
Jew—from of 
our illustration is taken—are described by 


all 


one whose masterpieces 


connoisseurs as worthy of praise. 


Liberty has found a free spoken apostle 
Rossini was a Jew, 
Meyerbeer a Jew. There is an carnest- 
ness, a spirit of poetry and melody in the 
| 


outeast people that will still do greater 
and mightier things. 
The world owes much to the Jews. 


They were the librarians of its revelation. 
In their laws we recognize the grand out- 
line of moral obligation ; in their poetry 


we find the highest excellence ; and in 
i their ethical aphorisms a body of the 
soundest practical wisdom. There are 
! dee per obligations which we owe to thi 


Christianity was originally found- 


Jews. 
ed, professed, and propagated by them. 


There are glories yet in store for that 
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people. Their history is yet to be event- 
ful. ‘There is a bright light resting on 


the future—a haven across the melan- 
choly seas—a haven they must reach at 
last. All history is something more than 
a record of facts. The facts of history 
are connected, and to trace and expound 
the principles of this connexion, to exhibit 
history as one organic whole, is the high- 
est office of the historian. Nowhere is 
this connexion better seen than in the an- 





nals of Judaism. 

According to the most recent and exact 
Jews number at this mo- 
ment very nearly the same as when they 
left Egypt Moses — somewhere 
about three They 
have used every dialect, have wandered 
on the banks of the Nile, by the waters | 
of Babylon, the Jordan, the Tiber, the 
Thames, the Mississippi. They have 
mingled, but never united, with other na- 
Arms, climate, genius, polities, | 
We turn to their own | 
Their his- 
tory is prospective, as well as retrospect- 


statisties, the 


under 
millions and a half. 


tions. 
cannot explain It. 
records to find out the cause. 


ive, and leads us forward to a time when 
their wanderings shall be over, ard they 
shall recognize in Him whom they now re- | 
ject the brightness and glory of their race. 
There is evident purpose in the preser- | 
vation of the Jews. We disregard the 
idle curl of the wave; but when every 
wave is moving in the same direction— 


when the tide is clearly seen at work—we 
find a law of nature, we seek a cause and | 
find it in the skies. So it is with all his- 
tory; but more especially in Jewish rec- | 
ords, old and new. There is design in 
them all; every circumstance is connected. 
It is no chapter of accidents, but the de- 
velopment of a great and glorious plan. 


ANCIENT SONG OF THE COPEN- 
HAGEN WATCHMEN. 


Wuewn day departs, and darkness reigns on 
earth, 
The scene reminds us of the gloomy grave! 
Then let thy light, O Lord, before us shine 
While to the silent tomb our steps we bend, 
And grant a blessed immortality ! 


NINE O'CLOCK. 


The day glides by, and sable night appears— 

For Jesus’ sake, O God, our sins forgive! 
Preserve the royal family ; 

And guard the people which this land contains 
From danger of the enemy! 


| Remember 
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TEN O'CLOCK. 
Master, maid, and boy, would you the hour 
know ? 
It is the time that you to rest should go. 
Trust in the Lord with faith—and careful be 
Of fire and light; for ten o’clock has struck ! 
ELEVEN 0’CLOCK. 
Almighty God protects both great and small ; 
His holy angels guard us like a wall: 
The Lord himself our city watches o’er, 
And keeps our bodies and our souls from harm. 


TWELVE 0’CLOCK. 
At th’ hour of midnight was our Saviour born— 
Great blessing to a world which else were lost! 
Then, with unfeigned lips, in prayer and praise 
Commend yourselves to God. Past twelve 
o'clock ! 
ONE 0’CLOCK. 
O Jesu Christ, we pray thee, send us help 
To bear our cross with patience in the world, 
For thou art God alone! 
And thou, O Comforter, thine hand stretch 
forth: 
Then will the burthen light and easy be! 
The clock has stricken one! 
TWO 0’CLOCK. 
O gracious Lord, whose Jove for us was such 
That thou shouldst deign in darkness to be 
born: ; 
All glory ’s due to thee! 
Come, Holy Ghost, and pour into our hearts 
Thy heaw nly light, that we may see thee now 
And in eternity ! 
THREE O'CLOCK. 
Black night departs, and day begins to dawn— 
Keep them far off, O God, who wish us harm! 
The clock has stricken three! 
Father, thine aid we seek !—and of thy grace 
Give us abundantly! 
FOUR O'CLOCK. 
Eternal God! who wouldst the keeper be 
Of us who dwell below— 
To thee, surrounded by the heavenly host, 
Honor and praise are due! 
For this good night give thanks unto the Lord! 
“four !’’—we’re summoned from 
our guard, 
FIVE 0’CLOCK. 
Jesu, thou morning star! we now resign 
To thy protection, cheerfully, our king; 
Be thou his sun and shield! 
And thou, bright orb of day, begin thy course, 
And, rising from the mercy-seat of God, 
Thy radiant luster yield ! 
o-oo e ————___ -—— 
EXTeRNALS AND INTERNALS.—As the in- 
dex tells us the contents of stories, and 
directs to the particular chapter ; even so 
does the outer habit and superficial order 
of garments (in man or woman) gives us a 
taste of the spirit, and demonstratively 
point (as it were a manual note from the 
margin) all the quality of the soul. 
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\\ IE. give our readers an exterior view 


line of the history of the society which 


of the above edifice, with a brief out- 


there sustains the preaching of the gospel, 


as also other missionary labors among 
seamen. 

The efforts for the moral and religious 
improvement of seamen in this country, 
now so extensive and diversified, had their 
origin in the eity of New-York, in the 
year 1816. 


the first religious meeting ever held 


Near the close of that vear. 


l 
(America for the special benefit of sailors 
was convened at No. 37 Cherry-street. 
Rev. Ward Stafford preached on the oc- 
casion, 

We next notice a meeting “ to take into 
consideration the expediency and import- 
ance of adopting measures for erecting a 
building for the gratuitous preaching of the 
gospel to seamen.” The aid of the press 
was invoked by requesting editors to pre- 
pare and insert in their respective papers 
short pieces stating the deplorable condi- 
tion of our seamen. A constitution was 
adopted, and a board of officers and direc- 
tors elected. 
under the name of the “ Society for pro- 


They were incorporated 


MARINER’S CHURCH, ROOSEVELT-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
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moting the Gospel among Seamen in the 
port of New-York.” 

They have not only sustained the preach- 
ing of the gospel, but, as Providence has 
opened the way, have published good 
books, aided in establishing temperance 
houses and savings banks for seamen. 

The Mariner’s Church was completed 
and dedicated June 4th, 1820; the first 
edifice of the kind in the world. Early 
the ensuing year the services of the Rev. 
Ilenry Chase were secured, who, with a 
short interruption, continued in the service 
of the Society, as missionary to seamen 
and as pastor of the church, till his death 
in July last, a period of more than thirty- 
two years; a fact in itself significant in 
regard to the character and qualifications 
that him for the 
laborious and self-denying duties of his post. 

We had a conversation with him the 
day before he was seized with the fatal 
disease (paralysis) which terminated his 
life. His errand from home that morning 
was to minister to the necessities of a 
He dwelt 
with delight on the brightening prospects 


so eminently fitted 


worthy but afflicted sailor. 


of seamen, and expressed much satisfaction 
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| 
at the recent measures of the Port Society 
to increase the usefulness of the Mariner’s 


Church, and secure the services of more | 
pious seamen and others to carry the glad | 


tidings of salvation to the multitudes of 
sailors who neglect the sanctuary. 
During the last twenty years we were 


THE CRUSADES. 


VERY age has its peculiar folly ; some 
scheme, project, or phantasy into 
which it plunges, spurred on either by the 


| love of gain, the necessity of excitement. 


a constant attendant on the ministry of | 


Brother Chase, and listened to his last 
sermon from these words: ‘I would not 
live alway,” which left an impression 
never to be effaced. As he pointed the 
tempest-tossed sailor for the last time to 
the haven of eternal blessedness, his coun- 
tenance beaming with benevolence, his 


manly form, the musical tones of his voice, | 


and the stillness of the hour, made the 


place seem indeed * the house of God and | 


the gate of heaven.” 

We have not space to speak in detail 
of the Marine ‘Temperance Society of the 
port of New-York, which was organized 
in this Church twenty years ago, and still 
holds its meetings here every Tuesday 
evening, numbering more than twenty- 
seven thousand members. Neither can 
we dwell upon the good influences of the 
Thursday evening lecture and the Friday 
evening prayer and conference meetings. 

We close with a brief extract from the 
last report of Mr. Chase to the Board 
of Directors, written just before his 
death :— 

“The Sunday School attached to the Mari- 
ner’s Church is in a prosperous condition. — It 
includes many children of seamen, and num- 
bers twenty-two teachers and one hundred and 
thirty-five scholars. Here, those children, else- 
where neglected, are taught the principles of 
our holy religion, and trained to virtue and 
usefulness. The library consists of tive hun- 
dred and seven volumes, adapted to the age 
and capacity of those for whose benetit they 
were collected. On each Sabbath, proper dis- 
tribution of books is made to the scholars, who 
read them during the week with much interest, 
In this way light is conveyed to many benighted 
families, where other means of religious instruc- 
tion would have been unavailing. Clothing 
and shoes are also liberally dealt out to the 
needy and destitute. A Bible class is taught 
in the school by the missionary of the ward, 
with hope of increase of numbers and useful- 
ness. A gentleman who is well acquainted 
with all our operations lately remarked, that if 
no other benefit resulted from the Church than 
this school, it would abundantly repay all the 
labor and expenditure of the Port Socie ty.” 


This institution is under no sectarian 
influence, but is supported by the contribu- 
tions of the friends of seamen of all 


denominations. 


Vou. IV., No. 2.—J 


_imperishable honor they 


or the mere force of imitation. Failing 
in these, it has some madness, to which it 


| is goaded by political or religious causes. 


or both combined. Every one of these 
causes influenced the Crusades, and con- 
spired to render them the most extraor- 
dinary instance upon record of the extent 
to which popular enthusiasm can be car- 
ried. History in her solemn page informs 
us, that the Crusaders were but ignorant 
and savage men, that their motives were 
those of bigotry unmitigated, and that 
their pathway was one of blood and tears. 
Romance, on the other hand, dilates upon 
their piety and heroism, and portrays, 
in her most glowing and impassioned 
hues, their virtue and magnanimity, the 
acquired for 
themselves, and the great services they 
rendered to Christianity. We propose to 
ransack the stores of both, and discover 
the true spirit that animated the motley 
multitude who took up arms in the service 
of the cross, leaving history to vouch 
for facts, but not disdaining the aid 
of cotemporary poetry and romance, to 
throw light upon feelings, motives, and 
opinions, 

In order to understand thoroughly the 
state of public feeling in Europe at the 
time when Peter the Hermit preached the 
holy war, it will be necessary to go back 
for many years anterior to that event. 
We must make acquaintance with the pil- 
grims of the eighth, ninth, and tenth cen- 
turies, and learn the tales they told of the 
dangers they had passed and the wonders 
they had seen. Pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land seem at first to have been under- 
taken by converted Jews, and by Christian 
devotees of lively imagination, pining with 
a natural curiosity to visit the scenes 
which of all others were most interesting 
in theireyes. The pious and the impious 
alike flocked to Jerusalem,—the one class 
to feast their sight on the scenes hallowed 
by the life and sufferings of their Lord; 
and the other, because it soon became a 
generally received opinion, that such a 
pilgrimage was sufficient to rub off the 
long score of sins, however atrocious. 
Another and very numerous class of pil- 
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grims were the idle and roving, who visit- 
ed Palestine then as the moderns visit 
Italy or Switzerland now, because it was 
the fashion, and because they might please 
their vanity by retailing, on their return, 
the adventures they had met with. But 
the really pious formed the great ma- 
jority. 

Every year their numbers increased, until 
at last they became so numerous as to be 
called the “armies of the Lord.” Full 
of enthusiasm, they set the dangers and 
difficulties of the way at 
lingered with holy rapture on every scene 
described by the evangelists. To them 
it was bliss indeed to drink the clear wa- 
ters of the Jordan, or to be baptized in 
the same stream where John had baptized 
They wandered with awe 


defiance, and 


the Saviour. 
and pleasure in the purlieus of the Temple, 
on the Mount of Olives, or the 
awful Calvary, where a God had bled for 


solemn 
sinful men. ‘To these pilgrims every ob- 
ject was precious. Relics were eagerly 
sought after; flagons of water from Jor- 
dan, or panniers of mold from the hill of 
the Crucifixion, were brought home, and 
sold at extravagant prices to churches and 
monasteries. More apocryphal relics— 
such as the wood of the true cross, the tears 
of the Virgin Mary, the hems of her gar- 
ments, the toe-nails and hair of the apostles, 
and even the tents that Paul had helped 
to manufacture—were exhibited for sale 
by the knavish in Palestine, and brought 
back to Europe “ with wondrous cost and 
A grove of a hundred oaks would 
not have furnished all the wood sold in 
little remnants of the true 
cross ; and the tears of Mary, if collected 


care.” 
morsels as 


together, would have filled a cistern. 

For upward of two hundred years the 
pilgrims met, it may be said, with no im- 
pediment in Palestine. At length, how- 
ever, a tax of a bezant for each pilgrim 
was imposed, and rigorously exacted, 
The sums drawn from this source were 
a mine of wealth to the Moslem governors 
of Palestine, imposed as the tax had been 
at a time when pilgrimages had become 
more numerous than ever. A strange 
idea had taken possession of the popular 
mind at the close of the tenth and com- 
mencement of the eleventh century. It 
was universally believed that the end of 
the world was at hand; that the thousand 
years of the Apocalypse were near com- 
pletion, and that Jesus Christ would de- 
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scend upon Jerusalem to judge mankind. 
All Christendom was in commotion. A 
panic terror seized upon the weak, the cred- 
ulous, and the guilty, who in those days 
formed more than nineteen-twentieths of the 
whole population. Forsaking their homes, 
kindred, and occupation, they crowded to 
Jerusalem to await the coming of the Lord, 
lightened, as they imagined, of a load of 
sin by their weary pilgrimage. To in- 
crease the panic, the stars were observed 
to fall from heaven, earthquakes to shake 
the land, and violent hurricanes to blow 
down the All these, and more 
especially the meteoric phenomena, were 
looked upon as the forerunners of the ap- 
This extraordinary 


forests. 


proaching judgments. 
delusion, while it augmented the numbers, 
increased also the hardships of the pil- 
grims. Beggars thronged all the high- 
ways between the west of Europe and 
Constantinople. 

On their arrival in Jerusalem they found 
that a sterner race had obtained possession 
of the Holy Land. The ealifs of Bagdad 
had been succeeded by the harsh Turks 
of the race of Seljook, who looked upon 
the pilgrims with contempt and aversion. 
The Turks of the eleventh century were 
more. ferocious and less scrupulous than 
the They were 
annoyed at the immense number of pil- 


Saracens of the tenth. 


grims who overran the country, and still 
more so because they showed no intention 
of quitting it. The hourly expectation of 
the last judgment kept them waiting ; and 
the Turks, apprehensive of being at last 
driven from the soil by the swarms that 
were still arriving, heaped up difficulties 
Persecution of every kind 
awaited them. They were plundered, and 
beaten with stripes, and kept in suspense 
for months at the gates of Jerusalem, un- 
able to pay the golden bezant that was to 
procure them admission. 

When the first epidemic terror of the 
day of judgment began to subside, a few 


in their way. 


pilgrims ventured to return to Europe, 
their hearts big with indignation at the 
insults they had suffered. Everywhere 
as they passed they related to a sympa- 
thizing auditory the wrongs of Christen- 
dom. Strange to say, even these recitals 
increased the mania for pilgrimage. Thus 
did things continue during the whole of 
the eleventh century. 

The train that was to explode so fear- 
fully was now laid, and there wanted but 
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the hand to apply the torch. At last the 
inan appeared upon the scene. Like all 
who have ever achieved so great an end, | 
Peter the Hermit was exactly suited to | 
the age ; neither behind it nor in advance | 
of it; but acute enough to penetrate its 
mystery ere it was discovered by any 
other. Enthusiastic, chivalrous, bigoted, 
and, if not insane, not far removed from | 
insanity, he was the very prototype of the 
time. ‘True enthusiasm is always perse- 
vering and always eloquent, and these 
two qualities were -united in no common | 
degree in the person of this extraordinary 
preacher. He was a monk of Amiens, 
and ere he assumed the hood had served 
as a soldier. He is represented as having 
been ill-favored and low in stature, but 
with an eye of surpassing brightness and 
intelligence. Having been seized with 
the mania of the age, he visited Jerusa- 
lem, and remained there till his blood 
boiled to see the cruel persecution heaped 
On his return home 


upon the devotees. 
he shook the world by the eloquent story 
of their wrongs. 

Before entering into any further details 
of the marvelous results of his preaching, 
it will be advisable to cast a glance at the 
state of the mind of Europe, that we may | 
understand all the better the causes of his 
lirst of all, there was the priest- 
hood, which, exercising as it did the most 


success. 


conspicuous influence upon the fortunes 
of society, claims the largest share of at- 
tention. Religion was the ruling idea of 
that day, and the only civilizer capable 
of taming such wolves as then constituted 
the flock of the faithful. The clergy were 
allin all; and though they kept the popu- 
lar mind in the most slavish subjection 
with regard to religious matters, they 
furnished it with the 
against all other oppression except their 


means of defense 


own. 

But while religion inspired the masses, 
another agent was at work upon the no- 
bility. These were fierce and lawless; 
tainted with every vice, endowed with no 
virtue, and redeemed by one good qual- 
ity alone, that of courage. The only re- 
ligion they felt was the religion of fear. 
That and their overboiling turbulence alike 
combined to guide them to the Holy Land. 
Most of them had sins enough to answer 
for. They lived with their hand against 


every man, and with no law but their own 
passions. 


They set at defiance the secu- 


| Italy. 
| tolie chair. 


| formed by that monarch. 


lar power of the clergy; but their hearts 
quailed at the awful denunciations of the 
pulpit with regard to the life to come. 
War was the business and the delight of 
their existence; and when they were 
promised remission of all their sins upon 


| the easy condition of following their fa- 


vorite bent, it is not to be wondered at 
that they rushed with enthusiasm to the 


| onslaught, and became as zealous in the 
| service of the cross as the great majority 


of the people, who were swayed by more 
purely religious motives. 

It was in Palestine itself that Peter the 
Hermit first conceived the grand idea of 
rousing the powers of Christendom to 
rescue the Christians of the East from the 
thraldom of the Mussulmans, and the 
sepulcher of Jesus from the rude hands of 
the infidel. After he had performed all the 
penances and duties of his pilgrimage, he 
demanded an interview with Simeon, the 
Patriarch of the Greek Church at Jerusa- 
lem. ‘Though the latter was a heretic in 
Peter’s eyes, yet he was still a Christian, 
and felt as acutely as himself for the per- 
secutions heaped by the Turks upon the 
followers of Jesus. The good prelate en- 
tered fully into his views, and, at his sug- 
gestion, wrote letters to the Pope, and to 
the most influential monarchs of Christen- 
dom, detailing the sorrows of the faithful, 
and urging them to take up arms in their 
Peter was not a laggard in the 
work. Taking an affectionate farewell of 
the Patriarch, he returned in all haste to 
Pope Urban II. oceupied the apos- 
It was at that time far from 
His predecessor 


defense. 


being an easy seat. 
Gregory had bequeathed him a host of 
disputes with the Emperor Henry IV. of 
Germany, and he had converted Philip I. 
of France into an enemy by his strenuous 
opposition to an adulterous connection 
So many dan- 
gers encompassed him, that the Vatican 
was no secure abode, and he had taken 
refuge in Apulia, under the protection of 
the renowned Robert Guiseard. Thither 
Peter appears to have followed him, though 
in what spot their meeting took place is 
not stated with any precision by ancient 
chroniclers or modern historians. Urban 
received him most kindly ; read, with tears 
in his eyes, the epistle from the Patriarch 
Simeon, and listened to the eloquent story 
of the Hermit with an attention which 
showed how deeply he sympathized with 
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PETER 


En- 


and the Pope ap- 


the woes of the Christian Church. 
thusiasm is contagious; 
pears to have caught it instantly from one 
whose zeal was so unbounded. Giving 
the Hermit full powers, he sent him abroad 
to preach the holy war to all the nations 


The Her- 


mit preached, and countless thousands 


and potentates of Christendom. 
answered to his call. France, Germany, 
and Italy, started at his voice, and pre- 
The 
people so highly reverenced him, that they 


pared for the deliverance of Zion. 


plucked hairs from the mane of his mule 
that they might keep them as _ relies. 
While preaching, he wore in general a 
woolen tunic, with a dark-colored mantle, 
which fell down to his heels. His arms 


and feet were bare; and he ate neither 
flesh nor bread, supporting himself chiefly 
upon fish and wine. 

While the Hermit was appealing with 
such signal success to the people, the 
Pope appealed with as much suecess to 
those whe were to become the chiefs and 
leaders of the expedition. His first step 
was to call a council at Placentia, in the 
autumn of the year 1095. Here, in the 
assembly of the clergy, the Pope debated 
the grand scheme, and gave audience to 
emissaries who had been sent from Con- 
stantinople by the Emperor of the East, 


to detail the progress made by the Turks 





THE HERMIT PR 





EACHING THE CRUSADES, 


in their design of establishing themselves 
in Kurope. ‘The clergy were of course 


unanimous in support of the Crusade ; 
and the council separated, each individual 
member of it being empowered to preach 
it to his people. 

But Italy could not be expected to fur- 
nish all the aid required ; and the Pope 
crossed the Alps to inspire the fierce and 
powerful nobility and chivalrous population 
of. Gaul. 
territory, and placing himself in the power 


His boldness in entering the 


of his foe, King Philip of France, is not 
the least surprising feature of his mission. 
Some have imagined that cool policy alone 
actuated him; while others assert that it 
was mere zeal, as warm and as blind as 
that of Peter the Hermit. The latter 
opinion seems to be the true one. Society 
did not calculate the consequences of what 
it was doing. Every man seemed to act 
from impulse only ; and the Pope, in throw- 
himself the heart of 
acted as much from impulse as the thou- 


ing into Franee, 


sands who responded to his eall. A coun- 
cil was eventually summoned to meet him 
at Clermont, in Auvergne, to consider the 
state of the Church, reform abuses, and, 
above all, make preparations for the war. 
It was in the midst of an extremely cold 
winter, and the ground was covered with 


snow. During seven days the council sat 
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with closed doors, while immense crowds 
from all parts of France flocked into the 
town, in expectation that the Pope himself 
would address the people. All the towns 
and villages for miles around were filled 


with the multitude ; even the fields were | 


encumbered with people, who, unable to 
procure lodging, pitched their tents under 
the trees, and by the way-side. All the 
neighborhood presented the appearance 
of a vast camp. 

During the seven days’ deliberation, a 
sentence of excommunication was passed 
upon King Philip for adultery with Ber- 
trade de Montfort, Countess of Anjou, and 
for disobedience to the supreme authority 
of the apostolic see. This bold step im- 
pressed the people with reverence for so 
stern a Church, which in the discharge of 
its duty showed itself no respecter of per- 
Their love and their fear were alike 
increased, and they were prepared to 
listen with more intense devotion to the 


sons. 


preaching of so righteous and inflexible a | 


pastor. 
thedral church of Clermont became every 
instant more densely crowded as the hour 
drew nigh when the Pope was to address 
the populace. Issuing from the church in 
his full canonicals, surrounded by his ear- 


The great square before the ca- | 


dinals and bishops in all the splendor of | 


Romish ecclesiastical costume, the Pope 
stood before the populace on a high scaf- 


the eloquent pontiff, (and Urban II. was 
one of the most eloquent men of the day,) 
“you, who hear me, and who have re- 
ceived the true faith, and been endowed 
by God with power, and strength, and 
greatness of soul,—whose ancestors have 
been the prop of Christendom, and whose 
kings have put a barrier against the prog- 
ress of the infidel,—I call upon you to 
wipe off these impurities from the face of 
the earth, and lift your oppressed fellow- 
Christians from the depths into which 
they have been trampled. The sepulcher 
of Christ is possessed by the heathen, the 
sacred places dishonored by their vileness. 
O, brave knights and faithful people! off- 
spring of invincible fathers! ye will not 
degenerate from your ancient renown. 
Ye will not be restrained from embarking 
in this great cause by the tender ties of 
wife or little ones, but will remember the 
words of the Saviour of the world himself, 
* Whosoever loves father and mother more 
than me, is not worthy of me. Whoso- 
ever shall abandon for my name’s sake 
his house, or his brethren, or his sisters, 
or his father, or his mother, or his wife, 
or his children, or his lands, shall receive 
a hundredfold, and shall inherit eternal 
life.’” 

The warmth of the pontiff communi- 


| cated itself to the crowd, and the enthu- 


folding erected for the occasion, and cov- | 


ered with searlet cloth. 


A brilliant array | 


of bishops and cardinals surrounded him ; 


and among them, humbler in rank, but 
more important in the world’s eve, the 
Hermit Peter, dressed in his simple and 
austere habiliments. Historians differ as 
to whether or not Peter addressed the 
crowd, but as all agree that he was pres- 
ent, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
he spoke. But it was the oration of the 
Pope that was most important. As he 
lifted up his hands to insure attention, 
every voice immediately became still. He 


service of the cross. 


began by detailing the miseries endured | 


by their brethren in the Holy Land; how 
the plains of Palestine were desolated by 
the with 
sword and the firebrand carried wailing 
into the dwellings and flames into the pos- 
Christian 


outrageous heathen, who the 


sessions of the faithful; how 


wives and daughters were defiled by pagan | 


lust ; how the altars of the true God were 
desecrated, and the relies of the saints 
trodden under foot. ‘ You,” continued 


siasm of the people broke out several 
times ere he concluded his address. He 
went on to portray, not only the spiritual 
but the temporal advantages that would 
accrue to those who took up arms in the 
Palestine was, he 
said, a land flowing with milk and honey, 
and precious in the sight of God, as the 
scene of the grand events which had saved 
mankind. ‘That land, he promised, should 
be divided among them. Moreover, they 
should have full pardon for all their of- 
fenses, either against God or man. ‘Go, 
then,” he added, “in expiation of your 
sins ; and go assured, that after this world 
shall have passed away, imperishable glory 
shall be yours in the world which is to 
come.” The enthusiasm was no longer 
to be restrained, and loud shouts inter- 
rupted the speaker ; the people exclaim- 
ing as with one voice, “ Dieu le veult! 
Dieu le veult !” God wills it! God wills it! 

For several months after the Council of 
Clermont, France and Germany presented 
a singular spectacle. The pious, the fa- 
natic, the needy, the dissolute, the young 
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and the old, even women and children, 
and the halt and lame, enrolled themselves 
by hundreds. In every village the clergy 
were busied in keeping up the excitement, 
promising eternal rewards to those who 
assumed the red cross, and fulminating 
the most awful denunciations against all 
the worldly-minded who refused or even 
hesitated. Every debtor who joined the 
Crusade was freed by the papal edict from 
the claims of his creditors; outlaws of 
every grade were made equal with the 
honest upon The 
property of those who went was placed 
under the protection of the Church, and 


the same conditions. 
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THE CRUSADES, 


St. Paul and St. Peter themselves were 
believed to descend from their high abode, 
to watch over the chattels of the absent 
pilgrims. Signs and portents were seen 
in the air, to increase the fervor of the 
multitude. An aurora-borealis of unusual 
brilliancy appeared, and thousands of the 
Crusaders came out to gaze upon it, pros- 
upon the earth in 
It was thought to be a sure 


trating themselves 
adoration. 
prognostic of the interposition of the Most 
High ; and a representation of his armies 
fighting with and overthrowing the infi- 


dels. Reports of wonders were every- 


where rife. 


A monk had seen two gigan- 























tic warriors on horseback, the one repre- 
senting a Christian and the other a Turk, 
fighting in the sky with flaming swords, 
the Christian of course overcoming the 
Paynim. Myriads of stars were said to 
have fallen from heaven, each represent- 
ing the fall of a Pagan foe. It was be- 
lieved at the same time that the Emperor 
Charlemagne would rise from the grave, 
and lead on to victory the embattled armies 
of the Lord. A singular feature of the 
popular madness was the enthusiasm of 
the women. Everywhere they encouraged 
their lovers and husbands to forsake all 
things for the holy war. Many of them 
burned the sign of the cross upon their 
breasts and arms, and colored the wound 
with a red dye, as a lasting memorial of 
their zeal. Others, still more zealous, 
impressed the mark by the same means 
upon the tender limbs of young children 
and infants at the breast. 

Guibert de Nogent tells of a monk who 
made a large incision upon his forehead 
in the form of a cross, which he colored 
with some powerful ingredient, telling the 
people that an angel had done it when he 
was asleep. ‘This monk appears to have 
been more of a rogue than a fool, for he 
contrived to fare more sumptuously than 
any of his brother pilgrims, upon the 
strength of his sanctity. The Crusaders 
everywhere gave him presents of food 
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those who were thus disposing of their 
goods at such ruinous prices, prophesying 


| that the expedition would be miserable 


| and their return worse. 


But they held 
this language only for a day; the next 
they were suddenly seized with the same 
frenzy as the rest. Those who had been 
loudest in their jeers gave up all their 
property for a few’ crowns, and set out 
with those they had so laughed at a few 
hours before. During the spring and sum- 
mer of this year (1096) the roads teemed 
with crusaders, all hastening to the towns 
and villages appointed as the rendezvous 
of the district. Some were on horseback, 
some in carts, and some came down the 
rivers in boats and rafts, bringing their 
wives and children, all eager to go to 
Very few knew where Jeru- 
salem was. Some thought it fifty thou- 
sand miles away, and others imagined 


Jerusalem. 


| that it was but a month’s journey; while 


and money, and he became quite fat ere | 
he arrived at Jerusalem, notwithstanding 
| constructed booths and huts in the neigh- 


the fatigues of the way. If he had ac- 
knowledged in the first place that he had 
made the wound, he would not have been 
thought more holy than his fellows; but 
the story of the angel was a clincher. 

All those who had property of any de- 
scription rushed to the mart to change it 
into hard eash. Lands and houses could 
be had for a quarter of their value, while 
and accoutrements of war rose in 
The nobles mort- 


arms 
the same proportion. 
gaged their estates for mere trifles to 
Jews and unbelievers, or conferred char- 
ters of immunity upon the towns and com- 
munes within their fiefs, for sums which, 
a few years previously, they would have 
rejected with disdain. ‘The farmer en- 
deavored to sell his plow, and the artisan 
his tools, to purchase a sword for the 
deliverance of Jerusalem. Women dis- 
posed of their trinkets for the same pur- 
who had not determined 


pose. Those 


| at sight of every town or castle the chil- 


dren exclaimed, “Is that Jerusalem? Is 
that the city?” Parties of knights and 
nobles might be seen traveling eastward, 
and amusing themselves as they went 
with the knightly diversions of hawking, 
to lighten the fatigues of the way. 

The encampments of these heterogene- 
ous multitudes offered a singular aspect. 
Those vassals who ranged themselves 
under the banners of their lord, erected 
tents around his castle ; while those who 
undertook the war on their own account 


borhood of the towns or villages, prepara- 
tory to their joining some popular leader 
ofthe expedition. The meadows of France 
were covered with tents. As the belli- 
gerents were to have remission of all their 
sins on their arrival in Palestine, hundreds 
of them gave themselves up to the most 


| unbounded licentiousness. The courtezan, 
| with the red cross upon her shoulders, 


upon the journey joked and laughed at , 


plied her shameless trade with sensual 
pilgrims without scruple on either side ; 
the lover of good cheer gave loose rein to 
his appetite, and drunkenness and de- 
bauchery flourished. Their zeal in the 
service of the Lord was to wipe out all 
faults and follies, and they had the same 
surety of salvation as the rigid anchorite. 
This reasoning had charms for the igno- 
rant, and the sounds of lewd revelry and 
the voice of prayer rose at the same in- 
stant from the camp. 
(To be continued.) 
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HE following narrative, readable for 
its thrillmg ineidents and vivid de- 
scriptions, will possess additional interest 


for the intelligent reader in the relation it | 


bears to the mysterious history of Sir John 
Franklin. 


Terror, here mentioned, is the same ship 


in which that distinguished commander, | 


at a subsequent period, sailed on the voy- 
age from which he has never returned :— 
In the year 1836, the Royal Geograph- 

f 

discovery in search of the North-West 


ical Society recommended a voyage o 


Passage, and the Admiralty supplied a 
ship, the Terror, under the command of 


Captain Back, with instructions to pro- | 
ceed to Wager River or Repulse Bay, 


where, leaving the ship under the care of 
an officer, he was to proceed with a large 
party across the intervening land to the 
eastern shore of Prince 
sending one party to the north as far as 
the Fury and Heela strait, and the other 
to pursue the continental coast line to the 
mouth or estuary of Back’s River, and its 
continuation as far as the point Turnagain 





It will be remembered that the | 


Regent's Inlet, 
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In the instructions it was 


POLAR 
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of Franklin. 
stated to be their lordships’ full belief 
that all the service detailed might be fully 
and faithfully performed in the course of 
one season, and “ that this Arctic expe- 


dition may be distinguished from all others 
| by the promptitude of its execution, and 
by escaping from the gloomy and unprofit- 
it 
is therefore our distinct orders that every 
effort shall be made to return to England 
in the fall of this year.” It will be seen 
in the course of the following details how 


able waste of eight months’ detention : 


true is the old proverb—* Man proposes, 
God disposes.” 

On the 14th June, 1836, the Terror left 
Chatham, and on the 28th July crossed 
Davies’ Strait. 
| Island, with its dense fogs and its whirl- 


Having passed Resolution 


pools, tossing about masses of ice, sweep- 
ing the ship among them, and rendering 
her unmanageable, they came to the Sav- 
age Islands, and here their difficulties may 


be said fairly tohave commenced. The nav- 
igation of Hudson’s Strait was difficult on 
account of contrary winds and ice; the 
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drift ice was very heavy, and difficult to 
steer clear of ; and often, in spite of all 
their care, the ship would drive on the 
immense masses with a concussion that 
made all the bells ring, and almost threw 
those below from their chairs. 

On the 14th August they arrived close 
upon Salisbury Island, the place where 
Back’s instructions pointed out the two 
routes for his choice ; and he decided upon 
that which led in a north-west direction 
through the Frozen Strait. On the 18th 
the ice became so close that there was no 
room to work the ship. Some experienced 
seamen, who had been in the Greenland 
trade, declared they had never beheld 
such heavy ice. It seemed to consist of 
numerous floes wedged together, the whole 
surface so ragged and piled up, that the 
height of the ridges frequently exceeded 
fifteen feet; and no human being could 
have traveled far over it. To those un- 
accustomed to polar navigation, the pros- 
pect was most discouraging, all progress 
in this direction being apparently stopped ; 
but the more experienced looked forward 
to a change of wind, tide, or current, or 
some of those unaccountable circumstances 
which in a few hours, even of entire calm, 
create so sudden and marvelous a change 
in an icy sea. Accordingly, about mid- 
night, some large pieces of ice were ob- 


er 
served to be drifting away, and in the | 


course of a few hours a path was opened 
through what seemed to be an impene- 
trable barrier. ‘They made, however, but 
slow progress, constantly struggling with 
the ice, tacking continually to weather, or 
to avoid the floes, and longing for a favor- 
able breeze. ‘The land shone blue from 
the distance, and beautifully soft, as con- 
trasted with the white cold glare of the 
intermediate ice around, reflecting, by the 
setting sun, the tints of the intervening 
masses thrown into the most picturesque 
groups and forms; spires, turrets, and 
pyramids, many in deep shape, presented, 
altogether, a scene sufficient for a time to 
cheat the imagination, and withdraw the 
mind from the cheerless reality of the 
actual situation. 

The ship lay becalmed during several | 
days, but, at length, a wind arose which 
broke up the cemented masses of ice, and 
disentangled the ship. It now became 
evident that the great body of ice of the 
previous winter had not. been broken up, | 
and that season with the accumulations of | 
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the following having been detached from 
its bonds by the storms of spring, it had 
been driven, probably, by the combined 
action of wind and current, from the bays 
and harbors of the north, to the place 
where the ship was so impeded by it. On 
the evening of the 13th September, the 
Cape Comfort of Baffin was seen. The 
next day the wind came, but it was from 
the adverse quarter, and had a direful ef- 
fect on the shore ice, in which the ship 
was imbedded, the force being so great 
that what was not crushed was raised up 
to various heights ; one ponderous mass, 
with several peaks, being lifted upward 
of twenty feet. The ship, severely nip- 
ped, went on drifting with the ice to the 
shore, the soft blue tint of which had now 
exchanged, on a near approach, to black 
frowning masses of inaccessible rock, “ At 
this time,” says Captain Back, “ we ap- 
peared to be not more than four miles from 
the land, which was broken into exposed 
bays, utterly without shelter from the 
north, and blocked up with close packed 
ice. Nota pool of water was visible in 
any direction: to the mercy of Providence 
alone could we look for rescue from our 
perilous situation. None but those ‘who 
have experienced it can judge of the weari- 
ness of heart, the blank of feeling, the 
feverish sickliness of taste, which gets the 
better of the whole man under cireum- 
stances such as these. Not an incident 
occurred to relieve, for a moment, the 
dull monotony of our unprofitable deten- 


’ 








tion.’ 

Thus delayed almost within sight of 
port, the season for active operations slip- 
ping away, the ship was held still within 
sight of the same land, “as if it were in 
the grasp of a giant ;”’ and thus it was des- 
tined to be held from this time for eight 
or ten months tocome. Well might Back 
speak of the name of this cape as being 
“most inappropriate ;” for, instead of 
“‘ Comfort,” it inspired dayly, nay hourly, 
dread that the ship would be forced ashore. 
During the whole of September the ship 
was whirled about, backward and forward, 
as the wind, or the current, or the tide 
directed, all command over her being lost. 
Under these circumstances, it was the 
opinion of all the officers that any attempt 
to reach Repulse Bay would be hopeless, 
and they suggested certain precautions, in 
the event of the ship breaking up under 
the enormous pressure to which she was 
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subjected. Some idea of this pressure 
may be formed from the fact, that in the 
walls of ice on either side of her, her mold 
was stamped as perfectly as in a die. 

As there was now no chance of escape 
for eight or nine months to come, it was 
determined to cut a dock in a large floe of 
ice, so that the ship might be protected by 
it, as long as the floe held together. 
as this plan was about to be carried into 
execution, a commotion took place which 
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the wind blew directly off shore, there was 
great cause for apprehension as to the 
holding together of the floe. On the 24th 
the storm abated, and they then discovered 
that they had actually been driven out 
toward Frozen Strait, twelve or fourteen 
miles to the east of Cape Comfort. 

As the sailors had abundance of spare 
time on their hands, an evening school 
was instituted under the superintendence 


| of Lieut. Smyth, and occasionally visited 


separated the whole body of ice into single | 


masses, tossed into heaps, or ground to 
powder, whatever interrupted its course, 
and finally drove the whole up the Frozen 
Strait. 
ed, which hemmed the ship in, and thus 
both she and they drifted about, often with 
secure bays and harbors apparently within 
reach, and stil! obliged to be prepared for 


Other masses, however, succeed- 


being wrecked. 
to cut a channel] through the ice into some 


by Capt. Back. The example of Parry 
was also not forgotten in contriving amuse- 
ments for the men; plays were occasion- 
ally acted by the officers; foot-ball was 
played upon the level surface of the floe 
when the weather permitted ; and a swing 
was hung from the bowsprit. The fes- 


| tivities of Christmas-day were not forgot- 


Of course, every attempt 


bay or harbor would have been vain, on | 
| made its appearance, and this was thought 


account of the ice not presenting a flat 
surface, but heaped masses, which filled 
up every opening as fast as it was made. 


To add to the discomfort of their situation, | 


the warming apparatus, which ought to 


have raised the interior of the ship toa | 


comfortable temperature, miserably failed, 
so that they were reduced to two or three 
common fires. 

The ice continued to be in motion up to 
the 20th November, but the floe, 
which the ship was frozen, remained tol- 


into 
erably secure. Snow walls and galleries 
were built in different directions from the 
ship, which, being destined for the comfort 
of all, were cheerfully undertaken. 

On the 22d December a furious storm 
arose, such that no man could face it. 
eral, who endeavored to perform some 
duty outside the ship, were instantly frost- 
bitten and obliged to return. The officer 
of the watch in merely going from the 
housing to the taffrail to register the ther- 
mometers, had the whole of his face frozen. 
Not that the temperature was so low as it 
had been a few days before—for it was 
then 
only 30° below zero—but the wind extract- 


ay 
53 


below zero, and on this occasion 
ed the heat with a rapidity beyond en- 
durance, so that a short exposure to it 
would fatal to the 
The storm raged like a hurricane, and 
covered the ship with snow-drift. The 
topmasts shock like wands, and the lee- 


As 


have been hardiest. 


rigging was forced out like a bow. 


| a place of exercise 


Sey- | 


ten; and New-year’s-day was duly ushered 
in by sound of bell. Still, however, the 
situation of the ship caused much anxiety, 
and anxiety fosters disease. ‘The scurvy 
to be aggravated by the fetid and impure 
atmosphere that lurked in the lower parts 
of the deck; and the difference of tem- 
perature, which frequently amounted to 
110°, between the outside and the inside 
of the ship. 

The floe, which had hitherto served to 
give some security to the ship, as well as 
for the men, at length 
began to crack and to open rents, thereby 
giving freedom to large masses of ice, 
yeliow and brown with age, which dart- 
ed ‘to the surface, looking like unsightly 
blotches on the pale features of the general 
On the 17th February, an alarm 
was given that the floe was breaking up 


scene. 


alongside, and, in fact, a rent opened from 
the stern of the ship to the edge of the 
floe, and another from the bow to the east 
brink. 
snow walls about the ship; a 


Gaping rents were made in the 
‘rashing, 


grinding, and rushing noise was heard 
beneath, as well as at the borders of the 
floe, and fresh cracks opened in it. The 


ship creaked in her beams and timbers, 
and at daylight, to the dismay of all, an 
advancing rampart of ice, about thirty feet 
in height, of a semicircular form, was seen 
All 
around, enormous calves of ice escaped 
from confinement, and, being tossed up in 
irregular positions, looked like so many 
engines of destruetion. But, just when 
the danger seemed greatest, the tumult 


rolling to seaward, in one vast body. 
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suddenly ceased ; and it was fortunate that 
it did so, for the ice was so splintered and 
jagged, that to put a boat upon it was out 
of the question ; nor could it be made, even 
for an hour, a depository of provisions, 
full as it was of cracks and small holes 
opening every instant: nothing could have 
been conveyed to land, now about seven 
miles distant, and no one, probably, could 
have reached it, even without incum- 
brance. 

The broken arches of the snow gal- 
leries, the shattered snow walls, the cracks 
in the floe, and the vast mounds of ice 
and snow, called to mind the scene which 


must follow upon an earthquake; and | 


when the ice actually separated, some of 
the galleries floating in the water looked 
like tunnels. ‘To be at freedom to move 
would, two months later, have been the 
summit of their wishes, but it now only 
mocked them with hopes that could not 
be realized, while it involved immediate 
peril. ‘The ice returned with accumulated 
force, making the ship crack fore and aft, 
with a hideous noise. Capt. Back says 
that his eabin-door could not be forced 
open without difficulty, and was split in 
the The people, in alarm, 
crowded upon deck, and even the poor 
sick came tottering aft, in an agony of 
terror. Providentially the ship, instead 
of yielding to the pressure and cracking 
like a walnut, was forced up, so that the 
opposing ice either passed under her, or 
was wedged against the large masses at 
either extremity. Capt. Back remarks 
that, though he had seen vast bodies of ice 
150° W. long., un- 


pressure. 


from Spitzbergen, to 
der various aspects, some beautiful, and 
he had 
never witnessed, nor even imagined, any- 
thing so fearfully magnificént as the mov- 
ing towers and ramparts that now frowned 
The innermost fragments 


all more or less awe-imposing, 


on every side. 
of the floe, every now and then, closed 
upon the defenseless vessel with a force 
that made every plank complain. The 
night was fine; but the vapor which arose 
from the numerous cracks, quickly became 
converted into small spicule of snow, ren- 
dering the cold intolerably keen to those 
who had to face the wind. 

Under these trying circumstances, the 
crew were exhorted to implicit obedience 
to orders, as well as kind and compassion- 
ate help to the sick. Fresh articles of 


warm clothing were distributed, and, as | 





| the moment of the destruction of the ship 
was uncertain, the bags in which those 
articles were contained were placed on 
deck with the provisions, to be ready on 
the instant. Bales of blankets, bear-skins, 
and pyroligneous ether for fuel, were got 
out, together with whatever might be 
necessary if the ship should suddenly 
break up. 

The ship thus continued to be assailed 
by ponderous waves of ice, and the inter- 
vals of repose were but short. At ten 
o'clock, P. M., on the first of March, sev- 
eral sudden jerks were heard, and an hour 
after a general rumbling, after which all 
became still. ‘The conflict was apparently 
ended, when, suddenly, the vast bodies in 
contact with, and immediately surround- 
ing, the ship, became fearfully agitated, 
rising up in grinding conflict, piece thrown 
over piece, until the ponderous walls tum- 
bled over with a hideous compound of such 
| sounds as are expressed by the words 
| screeching, howling, and whining. Such 
was the violence of the pressure that the 
ship was lifted up abaft, and both hull and 
rigging trembled violently. Another pause 
ensued; the mist cleared away, and re- 
vealed the magnificence of a polar sky; a 
faint gleam of aurora was playing near the 
zenith, and so beautiful and hushed was 
everything, that nature seemed, as it were, 
in a trance. But scareely had the idea 
flitted across the mind when the war burst 
out again with redoubled fury, and huge 
fragments and masses seemed to be rolling 
down upon the ship with an impetuosity 
| that threatened immediate destruction. 
Repose was impossible ; many started from 





their beds, preferring to see, as well as 
hear, the danger. ‘The current rushed 
irresistibly to the stern, and, taking the 
hull fore and aft, forced a complete stream 
| of ice under the bottom, lifting the after part 
still higher up than before. At length, 
| the ship became so completely hampered 
by ice underneath, that the remainder of 
the floe, on either side, moved about eight 
or ten feet ahead, leaving the ship fixed 
in the midst, and wedged up in every di- 
rection. As daylight broke, the havoc 
was more clearly perceived, and a wild 
scene of confusion it was. The men were 
employed in making small sledges, and 
arrangements were made for whatever 
might happen. 

These attacks were now continued al- 
most every night. On the 7th of March 
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there commenced a series of strange and 
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Still, however, the ship was subject to 


unaccountable convulsions, which must | the heavy and repeated assaults of the ice, 


have proved fatal to any less strongly for- 
tified ship. The northerly breezes, which 
had brought the ice down for more than 
three hundred and sixty miles, had fallen 
calm: a light westerly wind now prevail- 
ed, but some ominous rushing sounds were 
heard which gradually drew nearer as the 
flood made its way, either under the com- 
pact bodies that withstood the shock, or 
along the cracks and openings, where it 
gained a furious velocity, to which every- 
thing seemed to yield. It happened that 
there were several of these around the 
ship, and, when they opened on it like so 


many conduits pouring their contents to a | 


common center, the coneussion was abso- 
lutely appalling, rending the lining and 
bulk-heads in every part, loosening some 
wooden props so that the slightest effort 
would have thrown them down, and com- 
pressing others with such force as to make 
the turpentine ooze out of them. At the 
same time the pressure was going on from 


| their burdens toward the ship. 


one of the most fearful of which occurred on 
the 10th of April. Atseven o'clock, P. M., 
a noise was heard along the ice, about a 
mile to the west of the ship, and soon the 
breeze brought down the whole western 
body with irresistible force, suddenly as- 
sailing the floe pieces, grinding and plow- 
ing up the edges. ‘There were frequent 
pauses, not unlike the silence which suc- 
ceeds a heavy crash of thunder ; but, sud- 


| denly, on it came again, with a deafening 


roar, destroying everything in its furious 
course. 

‘* Wherever our eyes were turned, they 
were met by rising waves of ice rolling 
One in 
particular, not more than thirty paces 
away, had reared itself at least thirty feet 
on our inner floe-piece, which, strong as 
it was, gave way under the accumulated 


| weight, and a mass of several tons being 


the larboard side, where the three heaviest | 
| out of the water on the ice, but this over- 


parts of the ruin of the floe remained, and 
after much splitting and cracking, accom- 
panied by sounds like the explosion of 
cannon, the ship rose fore and aft, and 
heeled over about 10° to starboard, partly 
drawing the ship's bolts, and loosening the 
trenails. 

So repeated were these assaults, that 


thus upturned, and added to the original 
bulk, the whole bore down slowly upon 
our quarter. The ship herself was high 


’ 


topped her like a tower.’ The ship, un- 


| able to right herself, began to complain, 


on examining the ship, considerable doubt | 


existed whether she would be sea-worthy 
when the ice should slacken off to let her 


down to her bearings. The carpenter did 


and the scene became every moment more 
dark and threatening. Again preparations 
were made for a wreck, but circumstances 
were now even more discouraging than on 
former occasions. ‘The large pieces of 
ice around, any one of which would have 
held the boats, provisions, &c., now no 


longer remained ; the ship was surrounded 


what he could in stopping leaks, and other- | 


wise repairing and strengthening the ship ; 
and the officers agreed that, in the event 
of a wreck, a light boat with provisions 
should be landed to serve as a last re- 
source, to communicate with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

The advancing season, however, was 
beginning to work a favorable change ; 
many of the huge hummocks which had 
kept company with the ship during the 
whole of the winter, and had weathered 
out every gale, had floated away, taking 
with them large portions of the surround- 
ing ice, Birds began to be seen about 
the ship, and, on the Ist of April, it was 
gratifying to observe such decided symp- 
toms of returning warmth as were afforded 
by water dripping and running along the 


decks. 


by crushed and broken ice, presenting a 
multitude of angular and irregular sur- 
faces, but none fit to trust a boat on, still 
less a human being; at the same time, 
every piece being in motion, it would have 
been impossible to have reached the land. 
‘** Knowing this, and feeling acutely for 


| the many beings intrusted to my charge, 


| anxiety | 
' grinding around. 


it may be conceived with what intense 
listened to the crashing and 
The strength of the 
ship, tried and shaken as it had already 
been, could hardly be expected to with- 
stand the overwhelming power opposed to 
it, and what the result of that night might 
have been it is impossible to say, and pain- 
ful to contemplate, had not an overruling 
Providence mercifully averted the crisis, 
by suddenly, and at the moment of great- 
est peril, arresting the tumult. In less 


| time than it could be spoken, there was 
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the stillness of death, and we were saved. 
The watch was called, the crew dismissed ; 
and I trust that none that night laid his 
head on his pillow without offering up a 
devout thanksgiving for the mercy which 
had been vouchsafed him.” 

This was, happily, the last attack of this 
kind ; the months of May and June rolled 
away with tedious uniformity, and still 
the ship was unable to move. Ice-saws 
had hitherto been useless on account of 
the thickness of the masses they had to 
contend with, varying often from thirty to 
fifty feet: but in July an attempt was 
made to cut away the remaining portion 
of the floe by joining two ice-saws so as 
to make one of the length of thirty feet. 
The work was continued with vigor during 
several days, when, on the 11th, a loud 
rumbling sound announced that the ship 
had broken her icy bonds, and was sliding 
gently down into her own element. ‘I 
ran instantly on deck, and joined in the 
cheers of the officers and men, who, dis- 
persed on different pieces of ice, took this 
significant mode of expressing their feel- 


ings. It was a sight not to be forgotten. 


Standing on the taffrail, I saw the dark 


bubbling water below, and enormous masses | 
of ice gently vibrating, and springing to | 


the surface; the first lieutenant was just 
climbing over the stern, while other groups 


were standing apart, separated by this new | 


gulf, and the spars, together with the 
working implements, were resting half in 
the water, half in the ice, while the saw, 


the instrument whereby this sudden effect | 


| 


who happened to be below, finding every- 
thing falling, rushed or clambered on deck, 
where they saw the ship on her beam ends, 
with the lee boats touching the water, and 
felt that a few moments only trembled be- 
tween them and eternity.” Yet, in that 
awful crisis, there was no confusion ; “‘ the 
sails were clewed up and lowered; fresh 
men from former crews were stationed in 
the boats, which again were rather un- 
hooked than lowered ; and with a promp- 
titude and presence of mind which I shall 
ever remember with admiration, the whole 
were provisioned and filled with arms, 
ammunition, and clothing, and veered 
astern clear of all danger. The pumps 
were never quitted, and though expecting 
that the ship might capsize, yet the ques- 
tion of, ‘ Does the leak gain on us?’ was 
asked, and when answered in the negative, 
there was still a manifestation of hope. 
Our fate, however, yet hung in suspense, 
for not in the smallest degree did the ship 
right ; happily for us there was a dead 
calm, which permitted us to examine the 
berg.” This proved to be four fathoms 
thick in the part where it could be got at, 
and along this it was determined to cut, 
if, providentially, time should be spared 
for the operation. The men, assisted by 
the officers, worked night and day, with 
such success, that at length the ponderous 
mass broke off, and the good ship was once 


| more in her own element, and subject to 


had been produced, was bent double, and | 


in that position forcibly detained by the 
body it had severed.” 

But the poor Terror was not yet free ; 
her keel and the lower parts of the hull 


were still firmly imbedded in solid ice on | 
may well be pardoned, then, that their 


both sides, though chiefly on the starboard, 
where a heavy fragment of the old floe 
still adhered. By means of ice-anchors 
and the capstan the mass was splintered 
and separated into three pieces, two of 
which fell away, when, to the astonish- 
ment of all, the ship turned over on her 
side : * Then it was we beheld the strange 
and appalling spectacle of what may be 
fitly termed a submerged berg fixed low 
down, with one end to the ship’s side, 
while the other, with the purchase 
long lever, advantageously placed 


of a 
at a 


right angle with the keel, was slowly rising | 


toward the surface. Meanwhile, those 


| 


the will of man.” 

Captain Back still hoped to be able to 
attain the objects of the expedition; but 
the enfeebled health of the crew, and the 
crazy, broken, and leaky condition of the 
ship, left him no choice ; therefore, after 
consulting the officers, he assembled the 
crew on the quarter-deck, and told them 
they were about to proceed home. “ It 


countenances brightened at the intelli- 
gence, and their feelings were manifested 
by three hearty cheers.” 
‘ : + ~~ + «+ —- 
Foop or THe WuHate.—The number of 
small meduse in some parts of the Green- 
land seas is so great, that in a cubic inch, 
taken up at random, there are no less than 
sixty-four. At this rate, the number in a 
cubic mile would be such that it would 
have required eighty thousand persons 
from the creation to complete the enu- 
meration. The meduse form the chief 
food of whales. 
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A CHAPTER ON MEDALS AND COINS. | 


N our notice of some ancient classical 

coins, we left off with a beautiful one 
cf Roma. We resume the subject this 
mouth with the cut of Jtalia. 

1. Italia, S.C. 
She has a cornucopia in one 
fruitfulness, with a crown 


Reverse, Marcus Anto- 
ninus. 
hand, denoting 


of towers on her head, emblematic of the 


many cities and towns that stand upon 
her. Sitting upon a globe of the heavens 


and its stars, she holds a scepter in her 





~ es a Vf 
Yo CIMA ONEN op? 
35 yO? 
= SQI000 
eee 
other, showing her sovereignty over the 
nations. Ovid makes this compliment to 
Rome :— 
* Jupiter arce sua totum dum apeetat in orbe m, 
Nil nisi Romanum quod tueatur habet.”” 
Ov. vE Fasrt., lib. 1. 


* Jove finds no realm when he the globe surveys, 
But what to Rome submissive homage pays.” 


The 


Temples, 


2. Roma, S. € 
Rome 


sacrifices, and 


Reverse, Nero. 


city of was deified. 
festivals, 


She is the 


religious were 
all employed to honor her. 
most common figure on Roman medals, 
and is represented sitting upon a rock, her 
head covered with a helmet, arms bare, 
and the wolf on her shield, reminding us 
of Romulus and Remus. 

3. Eternitas Avevsti, S.C. 
Strange 


Reverse, 


Adrian. delusion of idolatry! 


Refined as Rome was, her citizens even | 


made Eternity one of their divinities. 
She has the sun in one hand and the moon 
in the other, which, to adopt the beautiful 
language of sacred poetry, is as long as 
sun and moon endureth, Contrary to all 
sublunary beings, the brilliant orbs, though 
they seem to perish every night, still re- 
new themselves each morning, and hence 
the heathens selected them as fit symbols 
of eternity. 
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** Soles oecidere et redire possunt ; 
Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lus, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda.” 

CaTULLUs. 
“The suns shall often fall and rise ; 
But when the short-lived mortal dies 
A night eternal seals his eyes.” 
Kiternity has a covering on her head, be- 
cause we can never find out its beginning. 
1. Honos et Virtvs. 
Honor and Virtue had their temples next 
other. that it 
was impossible to reach that of the former 
without passing through the latter, and to 


Reverse, Sabina. 


to each Cicero remarks 


teach men how true honor could only be 
The 
sometimes both 


aS 


“oO 
a 


obtained by the practice of virtue. 
two deified virtues are 





929209. 
10975 


“40 ny 
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found on the same coin, as is the ease in 
the present instance. Honor is crowned 
with a wreath of laurel, and both figures 
bear a cornucopia. 

5. Pax arbis terrarum. Reverse, Otho. 
Peace, Concord, and Tranquillity each had 
a temple at Rome, and the former a most 
magnificent one. Josephus states that 
the rich and precious spoils from the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem were deposited in this 
Roman sanctuary. She has always a 
cornucopia, denoting plenty, the fruit of 
peace—also an olive branch. Her apron 


also, it will be noticed, is gathered up, and 























may well be supposed to be filled with 
fruits. 
her dress: 

“ At nobis, Pie alma, veni, spicamque teneto, 


3 ; ; ” 
erfluat et pomis candidus ante sinua, 


“Kind Peace appear, 
And in thy right hand hold the wheaten ear ; 
From thy white lap the’ o’ertlowing fruits shall 
fall.” 
Pietas Avg., S.C. Reverse, Faus- 
Piety here appears in the 


6. 
tina senior. 
dress of the vestal virgins, who were the 
most shining examples of it. She is 
standing before an altar, holding in her 
left little 


It was the pot so often mentioned by the 


hand a vessel called acerra. 





poets, which contained the frankincense, 
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| proves that the medal represents the pub- 


lie fidelity. ‘The caduceus between the 
hands signifies peace, and the blades of 
corn plenty, both the fruits of this great 


virtue. Faith at one time was so revered 


| among the Romans, as to have more force 


Tibullus alludes to this part of | 





| force in battle. 


than oaths or witnesses in their courts. 


or. r 


30 





8. S. C. This 
medal is metaphorical— The Thunderbolt, 
and is used by Virgil to express a terrible 
Afn., lib. 6. In the 8th, 
the same great poet admirably describes 
the coin itself; and his thunderbolt, to the 
scholar, has in its composition such noise 
and tumult as no pencil or engraver can 
express :— 


Reverse, Augustus. 


“Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquose, 
Addiderant, rutili tres ignis, et alitis Austri, 
Fulgores nune terrificos sonitumque metumque, 
Miscebant operi, flammisque sequacibus iras.” 
Vireit’s AANEiD, lib. 8. 


“ Three rays of writhen rain, of fire three more ; 
Of wingéd southern winds, and cloudy store, 


| As many parts, the dreadful mixture flame, 


and such as is still used by the Romish | 


Church, in the form of a boat. 
supposed to be strewing incense upon the 
altar. ‘The Decemvir M. Acilius Glabrio 
erected a temple to this divinity on the 
place where the Roman woman dwelt 
who nourished her father with the milk 
of her own breast, when he was condemned 
to starve in prison. He dedicated the 
sacred edifice to 
PIETY TOWARD PARENTS. 

7. Fides Pvblica. Reverse, Titus. 
Here are emblems of Fidelity—two hands 
joining each other; but the inscription 


Piety is | 


And fears are added, and avenging flame.” 
Dry DEN 





What a standing and striking proof 
the following medals present to the truth 
of Scripture! According to the predic- 
tions of Christ, the city and the tempe 


of Jerusalem were utterly destroyed; 









Roman medal, struck to commemorate the conquest of Judea. 


nothing was left but a mere heap of ruins, 
and one million three hundred and thirty 
nine thousand Jews perished during this 
awful and calamitous war! 

Titus was the instrument used to carry 
out the terrible judgments. He made his 
first assault on Sunday, April 


Sunday, May, 6—burnt the temple, Sun- 
day, August 5—and destroyed the upper 
city on Sunday, September 2. In this 
respect he followed the example of Pom- 
pey, employing the Sabbath days for war- 
like preparations and attacks. 
horrid, bloody war has continued the prac- 
tice more or less ever since. 

“Q Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets, and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens un- 
der her wings, and ye would not! Behold, 
your house is left unto you DESOLATE.” 
Desolate indeed! Here is the medal of 
‘Titus. 





Judea Capta. Reverse, Vespasian. 
This is a well known and_ beautiful 
medal. We find Judea on several coins 


of Vespasian and Titus, in a posture of 
sorrow and captivity, sitting on the ground 
to extreme afiliction. The 
Psalmist describes the Jews lamenting 
their captivity in the same mournful pos- 
ture :—* By the rivers of Babylon, there 


represent 
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22, A. D. 70, | 
inthe Paschal week—made his first breach | 


| 
Inhuman, | 





we sat down, yea, 
wept, when we remem- 
bered Zion.” Here is the 
palm, too, and it is a re- 
markable fact that many 
pieces of ancient painting 
and sculpture that repre- 
sent the conquest of Judea 
have this tree on them. 

Is it not astonishing 
how much knowledge and 
wisdom the ancients must 
to have 
| couched such correct information and such 
excellent precepts of morality in the ob- 
| jects upon their coins and medals? A 
| cabinet of medals is, in fact, a collection 


we 


have possessed 





of pictures in miniature. It exhibits the 
faces of all the great persons of antiquity. 
We give, 
on the following page, Cleopatra and Mark 


Where else can we find them 2 
Antony, about whose history so much has 
been written. 
There 
medals 


exist 


one 


are known to 
of not than 
hundred and seventy-eight illus- 
trious Roman families. No- 
thing, it is thought by some 
writers, contributed more to the 
fall of the Roman empire than 
the scandalous depreciation of 
their specie. Infinitely more 
good faith in the system of coin- 
age was found at Athens than at 
To secure the armies the Roman 
which 


less 


emperors promised large sums, 


| Rome. 
| 

they paid in such bad or adulterated metal 
| that the legions did not receive, in reality, 
more than a tenth part of their dues. 
There were forgeries then, as now, only 
augmented almost without end, until it 
became nearly impossible to distinguish 
false money from that of the emperor: 
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Cleopatra, 


both were alike alloyed. Commerce dis- 
appeared, the public faith and credit de- 
cayed, and the commonwealth had no 
longer strength to resist the slightest at- 
tacks of barbarians. 

We now propose to say something about 
our own medals and coins, and begin with 
such as commemorate the triumph of 
American Independence. 1. A beautiful 
head of Liberty: on the right shoulder 
she bears a Liberty cap, as is seen on old 
Roman medals. The hair is blown 
back, as if the goddess were hastening 
to announce her triumph to the world. 
Legend, Libertas Americana, 4 Juil., 
1776. Reverse, Pallas is about to 
plunge her javelin into the breast of a 
springing leopard, (England.) On 
the shield in her left hand are three 
fleur de lis, the arms of France, then 
our ally. Sheltered by the shield is 
an infant, strangling with one hand a ser- 
pent, which he is holding up; while he 
stoops to choke with the other a second 
found at his feet. Legend, Non sine diis 
animosus infans. Date, October 17, 1777, 
and October 19, 1781. 

This bronze medal is a fine specimen 
of art, was struck by France, and belongs 
to the well known “ Worden Collection” 


Mark Antony. 


| October 19, 1781. 








in the New-York State Library, 
Albany, which we have often ex- 
amined. Its design is highly 
classic. Hercules, when in his 
cradle, is said to have strangled 
two serpents, assailing him, and 
was protected at the moment by 
the goddess Pallas, or Minerva. 
America, an infant, like Her- 
cules in his cradle, had destroyed 
two British armies as marked— 
Burgoyne’s surrender, October 
17, 1777; and Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
The motto is from 
Horace, (Ode 4, book tii, ver. 20,) and its 
allusion highly appropriate :— 
“ Non sine dis animosus infans,”’ 


“ Not so strong without divine help.” 


The ode was dedicated to CaLuioPe; 
and the theme of the poet, that all things 
go well with those who have the protec- 
tion of the gods. 





2. A copper cent, which is very rare, 
and struck soon after the treaty of peace. 
Its device is a laureled head of Washing- 
ton. Inscription, Washington and Inde- 
pendence, 1783; the reverse, a wreath, 
encircling “* One Cent,” and legend United 
States of America. This is a copy be- 
longing to the Albany Institute. Some 
think that it is an original; but others be- 
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lieve that it is a token, manufactured at 
the period by some speculator in England. | 
There is no mention of such a coin in the | 
journals of Congress. 
We shall complete our subject by some | 
reference to the Great Seals of New- | 
Netherland and New-York, commencing | 
with the province in 1623, and ending at | 
the Revolution, 1776, a period of one hun- 
dred and fifty-three years. ‘There 
eight in the series :—Seal of New-Neth- 
erlands, 1623; Duke of York, 1684; 
William and Mary, 1691; first of Queen 
Anne, 1705; of Queen Anne, 
1710; George I., 1718; George II. 
George III., 1767. Having copied three 
of them, the 
idea of the others, as there is a very gen- | 


are 


second 
and 
reader can form a correct 
eral resemblance. 

In the year 1623 the Dutch West India 
Company named their settlement in North 
New-Amsterdam, ** their 
the “ Kerrd 


macht °—Union constitutes 


America and 


Honors ” 


racht 


adopted motto 


maakt 
strength. ‘This is the first public seal of 


the province: Argent, a beaver; crest, 
a coronet; and legend, Sigillum Novi 
Belgu. In the Hol. Doc., iv, 39, it is 


stated that New-Netherland was called a 
province because it was invested by their 
high mightinesses with the 
This seal was used for more than 


arms of an 
earl. 
half a century, and is copied from an im- 


= 
= 
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Seal of New. Netherland 











Seal of the Duke of York 


pression to Land-Papers in the office of 
the Secretary of State, Albany. 

When the war broke out between the 
English Crown and the United Nether- 
lands, the latter, after ten years’ possession, 

surrendered to the former, 
and New-Amsterdam took 
the name of New-York. 
The above is a copy of the 
royal arms of the House of 


Stuart. France, England, 


4 Seotland, and Jreland are 
/ represented on it. Motto, 


**Hont soit qui mal y pense.” 
Legend, Sigil. Provinc. No- 
vi Eborac.; crest, a coro- 
net, composed of crosses and 
fleur de lis, with one arch, 
which the Duke York 
\ was directed to use by a 

royal warrant dated Febru- 
1662. There 


several Impressions of this 


of 


ary 9, are 
seal in the first volume of 
Land- Papers, and among 
them one to the Patent of 


Rensselaerwick, 1686, an 
other to that of Albany, 
1686. It was in use until 
1687 
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There 


seals 


two 
great the 
province during this 


were 
for 


reign: the first, which 
we copy; and a sec- 
ond, rendered neces- 
sary when the 
between England and 
Scotland took place in 
1706. On one side 
are the queen’s effigy, 
and two Indians offer- 
ing presents—the one 


union 


a roll of wampum, and 
the other a beaver- 
skin, with the royal 
titles, Anna Dei Gra. 
Mag. Brit. Fran. et 
Ib. Regina Fid. De- 
fen. On the reverse 
the Stuart arms, as 
already described, ex- 
cept the escutcheon of 
been 


Nassau having 


removed on the death 


of the king. Here, 
too, are the crown, 


garter, supporters, and 
motto, and the inscrip- 
Sigilum Prov- 

Nostra, Novi 
America. 


tion, 
inciad 
Eboraci in 
Motto, Semper eadem. 
The engraving is from 
a seal in the State Li- 
brary for a tract of 
land in Westchester 
County, September 25, 
1708. 

of the 
broken in 1710, when 
a new one was brought 


This great seal 


province was 


from [ingland by Gov- 
ernor Hunter, which 
was used until 1718, 
four years after the 
queen's death. 

In the succeeding 
reigns of George I., 
II., and III., each sovereign had a new 
great seal prepared for the Province of 
New-York, nearly like that of Queen 
Anne, except some change in the dresses 
and drapery of the chief figure 

The seal of George I. was 
October 8, 1717, and received on the Ist 
of July, 1718, when that of Queen Anne 
was broken, and its Semper Eadem re- 


ordered 
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placed by Dicu et Mon Droit. On the 
escutcheon we have, first, the arms of 
England empaling those of Scotland; 
second, France; third, Ireland. 

In the seal of George II. we notice a 
finer specimen of the arts than the last. 
Great care is bestowed in delineating the 
skin of the beaver which the Indian is 
presenting to the king, and its outlines are 
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almost perfect. I n- 
pressions of this great 
seal may be seen in the 
State Library, at Al- 
bany. 

The warrant for the 
seal of George III. was 
dated 9th July, 1767, 
and received in the 
Colony on the 3d Oc- 
tober following—seven 
years after the death of 
George Il. Its prede- 
cessor was returned to 
the Colonial office. On 
its principal side the 
Indians are offering to 
the king their gifts, and 
it bears the inscription 
—NSigidlum Provincia 
Nostra, Novi Eboract 
America. The re- 
verse has the royal arms, 


mn 


as before described, with 
the royal titles, Geor- 
gus III., D. G. Mag. 
Bri., Fr. et Hib., Rex, 
F. D., Brun. et Lun. 
Dux, &e. 

Upon all these Colo- 
nial seals the beaver has 
a conspicuous place ; 
and from an early “ De- 
scription of New-Neth- 
erland, 1671,” 
in Amsterdam, we find 


published 


this curious animal thus 
described :— 

*“ But in addition to 
other wild animals, 
New - Netherland 


nishes, according to the 


fur- 


ocular evidence of Ad- 
rien Van der Donk, full 
eighty thousand beavers 


ayear. Moreover, they 
live in the water and 
on the land, together, 
in troops, in houses 


built of timber, over a running stream. 
‘The houses rise ingeniously to the height 
of five stories; they are smeared above 
with clay to protect them from the rain ; 
in the middle 
through which to dive into the water as 
W here- 


fore, one of the troop keeps watch by 


is a convenient aperture 
soon as they pereeive any person. 


turns, and in the winter a second keeps 





the water open by constant beating of the 
tail. The tail is flattish, without hair, and 
most dainty food, which, in some places, 
is served up as a rare delicacy.” 

The seal of George II]. was used down 
to the period of the American Revolution, 
when our country had no further need of 
British sovereigns, or their great royal 


seals of State. 

















THE PREACHING REQUIRED BY THE 
TIMES. 


Tue Literary 
PorpuLtarR InTerRest—ReEasON OF IT—LaAcK OF 
MoraL Power— WHAT SHOULD BE THE POWER 
OF THE PuLpit? 

N answering the question, What is the 

actual character of our preaching? we 
have referred to defects in both the sub- 
ject-matter and the critical form of the 

Sermon. 

Mostly owing to these defects is it, 
perhaps, that sermons constitute so small 
a staple in our popular literature. They 
have been published abundantly; but 
they do not last long, and have little in- 
fluence while they do last. It was esti- 
mated, twenty years ago, that there were 
at least a million printed sermons in our 
language ;* this estimate did not include 
the published sermons of this country; 
add to it these, together with the vast 
issues of the kind in England since the 
ealeulation, and the number must swell 
immensely. Yet how few on this pro- 
digious list have any popular currency, or 
will ever be reprinted! A critic in the 
Edinburgh Review (Oct., 1840,) expresses 
surprise that ‘“‘ there should be so small a 
proportion of sermons destined to live ; that 
out of the million and upwards, preached 
annually throughout the empire, there 
should be so very few that are remembered 
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RANK OF THE SERMON—LackK OF | 


three whole days after they are delivered | 
, ~ ; 


—fewer still that are committed to the 
press—scarcely one that is not ina few 
years absolutely forgotten. 
were, for the first time, informed what 
preaching was—if, for example, one of 
the ancient critics had been told that the 
time would come when vast multitudes of 
persons should assemble regularly, to be 


If any one | 
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topics were to be the subject-matter of 
the address, directed to persons suffi- 
ciently versed in them, and assembled 
only from the desire they felt to hear 
them handled—surely the conclusion 
would at once have been drawn, that such 
occasions must train up a race of the 
most consummate orators, and that the 
effusions to which they gave birth must 
needs cast all other rhetorical composi- 
tions into the shade.” So it would seem 


a priori; but how otherwise is the 
seeming, a@ posteriori? The reason of 


the fact we are not now to discuss; it 
will come before us hereafter; the fact 
itself is unquestionable. Is there, indeed, 
any other department of literature which 
yields comparatively so few permanent 
productions? And is there anything of a 
merely critical character that would more 
effectually impair the literary pretensions 
of any other production of the pen than a 
liability to the charge of its having the 
mannerisms or general style of the Ser- 
mon? In this country the pulpit has 
made ample contributions to the press ; 
but how many of its productions will be 
permanent? How many American ser- 
mons which have been published within 
the present generation will be read at all 
by the next? We cannot enumerate more 
than two authors who will probably have 
this honor, and they not because their 
productions are sermons, but in spite of 
that fact. 

Sermons, in fact, are proverbially dull 
reading. If they have any popular cur- 
rency at all, it is usually because of some 
local or temporary occasion. When they 
discuss the peculiar topics of the pulpit 
alone, though they are confessedly the 


| grandest themes of human thought and soli- 


addressed, in the midst of their devotions, | 


upon the most sacred truths of a religion 
sublime beyond all the speculations of 
philosophers, yet in all its most important 
points simple, and of the easiest appre- 


citude, they generally fail of popular accept- 
ance through the press. Clergymen, we 
suppose, are the chief readers, now-a-days, 
of printed sermons, somewhat, probably, 


| after the manner of Sir Roger de Coverley’s 


hension; that with those truths were to | 


be mingled discussions of the whole circle 
of human duties, according to a system 
of morality singularly pure and attract- 
ive; that the more dignified and the more 
interesting parts of national affairs were 
not to be excluded from the discourse ; 
that, in short, the most elevating, the most 
touching, and the most interesting of all 


°Sutcliffe’s ““ Notes to Osterwald.” 





chaplain. The old standard works of the 
kind—many of them voluminous, and not 
a few of them replete with ability—are 
becoming dayly more confined to clerical 
libraries. Except when sustained by some 
historical or other extraordinary prestige 
like those of Wesley or Luther, they are 
seldom found in the homes of the common 


people. On the shelves of more cultivated 


families or literary laics they may occa- 
sionally be detected in an obscure and 
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dusty corner, but less and less commonly 
even there. In public libraries they form 
the most undisturbed resting-places for 
venerable spiders and book-worms. 

And this fact is certainly not altogether 
owing to a lack of interest in the subjects 
proper to sermon literature; it is owing 
to the critical peculiarities of the sermon. 
The people read extensively on these sub- 
jects; they are a moral, a constitutional 
demand of human nature. ‘There are but 
few others that engage equally their at- 


tention, but they require them in a differ- 


ent form. They read them in religious 
biographies, in manuals of practical re- 
ligion, in essays even, in any shape rather 
than the And if a 
sermons has any considerable popular cir- 


sermon. volume of 


culation now-a-days, it is because either 
of some characteristic deviation from the 
old sermonic form and style, giving it the 
title of a special book, like Jay’s “* Exer- 
cises,” or his * Christian Contemplated,” 
Beecher on * Intemperance,” or Cheever’s 
‘* Windings of the River of Life,” or elsé 
by reason of some special provocatives of 
ability or heresy, like the discourses of 
Channing or Parker. 

Kindred to this view of the subject is 
another, viz.: the comparatively little pop- 
ular interest which is felt in the sermon as 
delivered from the pulpit. 
cribes the lack of success, among the writ- 


Dr. Johnson as- 


ers of religious poetry, to the sacredness, the 
spiritual elevation of their themes, which 
our sentiments of religious reverence will 
not allow to be treated like other subjects, 
There may be some truth in the remark, 
and it may have some pertinency to the 
subject before us. ‘There is also, we im- 
agine, a still more profound reason for 
this lack of interest in both religious poet- 
ry and religious discourse, viz.: the nat- 
ural repugnance of depraved human nature 
to whatever is holy—that is, whatever is 
unlike This, 
solution of the problem than that assigned 
But, allowing for the influ- 
the 
comparatively slight interest which ac- 


itself. we think, a truer 
by Johnson, 


ence of these considerations, is not 


companies preaching still an amazing 
fact? And is it not manifestly owing, in 
t great measure, to the peculiar style and 
mannerisms of the pulpit? ‘The preacher, 
many of whose hearers, on the Sabbath, 
are asleep, and the greater proportion at 
least half asleep, finds no difficulty on the 


week-day night in keeping them thorough- 
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ly awake by the less technical discus- 
sion of an infinitely less important sub- 
ject, in the town lyceum. Why is this 
difference between the religious congrega- 
tion and any other popular assembly so 
marked? ‘The the vacant 
faces, the drowsiness almost habitually 
seen in the Sabbath assembly would be 


inattention, 


quite anomalous in the scientific or liter- 


ary lecture-room, the theater, the concert, 


the legislature, or the court-room. How- 
ever dull the subject in the latter, still it 
will command more interest; the manner 
of its presentation, its style, all its ac- 
companiments, seem more natural and 
more readily take up the attention. 
we repeat, is the main secret of the dif- 
The mannerisms of the pulpit 


This, 


ference. 
have a pervading influence through all 
its ministrations; they subtly affect the 
very utterance of most preachers, and 
even men of culture and manly sense 
often the 
which, if used in a literary lecture, would 


have in sacred desk tones 
produce either a general titter, or a gen- 
eral stupor. It is quite fallacious to say 
that these tones and other mannerisms are 
the effect of the greater solemnity of the 
pulpit. We must be excused from stop- 
ping to answer any such plea; the less 
said about it the better. 

Of course we do not affirm that these 


| defects and this consequent lack of popu- 


lar interest in the preached sermon are 
universal. But are they not general? 
Do they not to a great extent give char- 
acter to the performances of the pulpit? 
The late Professor Ware, jr., (in the best 
treatise we have in favor of extemporane- 
ous preaching,) has much to say on this 
dry, rigid, stupefying oratory, if such it 
ean be called. ‘ When a young man” 
(he remarks) “ leaves the seclusion of a 
student's life to preach to his fellow-men, 
he is likely to speak to them as if they 
were scholars. He imagines them to be 
capable of appreciating the niceties of 
method and style, and of being affected by 
the same sort of sentiment, illustration, 
and cool remark, which affects those who 
have been accustomed to be guided by the 
dumb and lifeless pages of a book. He 
therefore talks to them calmly, is more 
anxious for correctness than 
fears to make more noise or to have more 


impression, 


motion than the very letters on his manu- 
script; addressing himself, as he thinks, 
to the intellectual part of man; but he 














forgets that the intellectual man is not 
very easy of access, and must be ap- 
proached through the senses, and affec- 
tions, and imagination. There was a 
class of rhetoricians and orators at Rome 
in the time of Cicero, who were famous 
for having made the same _ mistake. 
They would do everything by a fixed and 
rule, by calculation 
Their sentences were 


almost mechanical 
and measurement. 
measured, their gestures were measured, 
their and they 
framed canons of judgment and taste, by 
which it was pronounced an affront on the 
intellectual nature of man to assail him 
with epithets, and exclamations, and va- 
They 
censured the free and flowing manner of 


tones were measured; 


ried tones, and emphatic gesture. 


Cicero as ‘tumid and exuberant,’ nec satis 
pressus, supra modum exultans et super- 
fluens. ‘They cultivated a more guarded 
and concise style, which might indeed 
please the critic or the scholar, but was 
wholly unfitted to instruct or move a pro- 
miscuous audience; as was said of one 
of them, eratio—doctis et attente audien- 
tibus erat illustris; a multitudine autem 
et a foro, cut nata eloquentia est, devora- 
batur. The taste of the multitude pre- 
vailed, and Cicero was the admiration of 
the people, while those who pruned them- 
selves by amore rigid and philosophical law, 
‘Coldly correct and critically dull,’ 

were frequently deserted by the audience 
in the midst of their harangues.”* 

The most popular preachers of any 
period, it will be found, are such as, by the 
impetuosity of their feelings, or the power 
of their genius, break over most of these 
Whitefield, we may 
suppose, was the greatest pulpit orator of 


professional habits. 


modern ages. ‘The remains of his ser- 
mons, (wretched as they are,) and all 
raditions respecting his eloquence, show 
that he defied artificial restraints in the 
pulpit, and poured his soul out spontane- 
ously, irrepressibly, upon the people, often 
using language and gestures which would 
“ dumbfound ”’ the 


startle and utterly 


staid and self-reverent dignity of the 


modern desk. Ware ascribes much of 


the peculiar power of Chalmers to a sim- | 


ilar cause. ‘* He abandoned the pure 
and measured style, and adopted a heter- 
ogencous mixture of the gaudy, the pomp- 
ous, and colloquial, offensive to the ears 


* Middleton’s Life of Cicero, iii, 324. 
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of literary men, but highly acceptable to 
those who are less biased by the author- 
ity of a standard taste and established 
models. We need not go to the extreme 
of Chalmers—for there is no necessity for 


| inaccuracy, bombast, or false taste—but 


| principle. 


we should doubtless gain by adopting his 
The object is to address men 
according to their actual character, and in 


| that mode in which their habits of mind 


may render them most accessible. As 


| put few are thinkers or readers, a congre- 


gation is not to be addressed as such; 
but, their modes of life being remembered, 
constant regard must be had to their need 
of external attraction.” 

Look around you and see who are the 
most interesting preachers—most inter- 


esting to the masses. Are they not such 


| —whether intellectually eminent or not— 


| camp-meetings, 


as substitute, in the place of the stereo- 
typed mannerisms of the pulpit, their own 
natural characteristics? Even if some of 
these characteristics are defects, yet by 
being personal rather than functional, by 
their naturalness they take hold on the 
interest of the people, and by securing 
that they secure attention and effect. 
What is thus true of individuals is true 
also of denominations. The Christian 
bodies which have greatest sway of the 
popular mind are those whose ministries 
are least habituated to artificial homiletic 
restraints ; such as itinerate, preaching in 
private houses, barns, 
&c., and are therefore less trammeled by 
the prescriptive decorums of the pulpit; 
such as extemporize, and are theretore 
more natural in style; such (it must be 


| acknowledged) as are not professionally 


, them all due qualification. 


educated, and therefore if destitute of 
many mental advantages, have yet the 
great one of being themselves, and not 
copies of scholastic and Procrustean mod- 
els. The fact is unquestionable; it is 
written out on the whole geography of 
our own land. It implies no reflection 
against ministerial education, but only 
against ministerial miseducation. 

One more view of the subject. It will 
hardly be denied that the moral power of 
the pulpit is nothing like what, a priort, 
we should suppose it ought to be. De- 
cided as many of our remarks may have 
seemed on the subject of these papers, the 
reader will do us the justice to acknowl- 
edge that we have been disposed to give 
In referring 
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to the present point we would not speak 
unguardedly ; we believe the Christian 
ministry has exerted, and is exerting, a 
salutary and incalculable influence on the 
mind of all Protestant countries, and es- 


pecially of our own. Without political 


support, it has covered the land with re- | 


ligious institutions. 
it can be said that religion makes but 
little relative progress among us, still it 
is a mighty service to maintain it in its 
wonted status, and this is done, officially, 
at least, by the Christian ministry. No 


If at any one time | 
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and cast down all public evil influences ; 
that it would exhibit an heroic example 
of self-conscious strength and independ- 
ence of public prejudices ; that its verdict 
uttered on any public question which in- 
volved moral relations would be irresisti- 
bly decisive, and that its thunders would 
beat down and dispel everywhere oppres- 


| sion, war, intemperance, the rife corrup- 


professional men, actually in service, re- | 


ceive a less average salary.* None do 
harder work—none wield a more positive 
and salutary influence. Whatever may 


be said to the contrary, the candid ob- | 


server cannot deny that they give impulse 
and guidance to most, if not all, the char- 


| of political life ? 


ities and beneficent enterprises of the 
people. Still, is it not the case that most 
of this invaluable influence flows from 


extra pulpit labors? Does the pulpit, in 
itself considered, exert the power which its 
We reply 
with an unhesitating and emphatic negative. 

What is that position? The pulpit is 
omnipresent among the people. 


commanding position justifies ? 


teries cover with their evangelic fire 
almost every point of the moral field 
of the land. ‘They stand on a basis of 


divine authority. They are manned by 


men who are mostly trained expressly for | 


their position, and who avowedly enter 
upon it with the spirit of self-sacrifice— 


of moral heroism—and, if need be, of mar- | 


tyrdom. They have one-seventh, and 


Its bat- | 


tions of business, of fashionable, and even 
that it would, in fine, 
do what its great founder expressly de- 
signed it should do—morally renovate 
mankind ? 

Does it do so? 

Will it ever do so without being first 
renovated itself ? 

We thus 
our first question respecting the actual 
It does not wield 


have answered somewhat 
character of the pulpit. 
its legitimate moral power ; it is deficient 
in popular interest; it contributes little 
of intrinsic value to literature; it needs 
improvement in much of the subject-mat- 
ter, and in the critical form of its discus- 
sions. 

Why is it so? is a question which re- 
mains to be considered. 


os 


A WIFE'S INFLUENCE. 


| &© NOTICED,” said Franklin, ‘a me- 


generally more, of the time of the people | 


in which to utter to them their appeals. 
These appeals take hold upon all the 
great solicitudes of life, death, and eter- 
The moral constitution of human 
them. 


nity. 

nature 
Under 
be the 
of the 
quence 
ically described to Cicero or Demosthe- 


instinetively recognizes 


such circumstances what ought to 
pulpit?) If such a theater of elo- 
and influence had been hypothet- 


nes, what would have been his judgment 
of its capacity for popular effect? Would 
he not suppose that its sublime, its uni- 
versal, and ever reiterated appeals would 
resound like trumpets from heaven through 
that it 


a nation; would dominate over 


©The average salary of clergymen in the 
United States is estimated at $350. 


power, the sublime demogstrations 


chanic, among others, at work in a 
house erected near my office, who always 
appeared to be ina merry humor, and had 
a kind word and a cheerful smile for every 
one he met. Let the day be ever so cold, 
gloomy, or sunless, a happy smile danced 
like a sunbeam on his cheerful countenance. 
Meeting him one morning, I asked him to 
tell me the secret of his constant happy 
flow of spirits. ‘ No secret, doctor,’ he 
replied; ‘I have got one of the best of 
wives, and when I go to work she always 
has a kind word of encouragement for me, 
and when I go home she meets me with a 
smile and a kiss; and she is sure to be 
ready, and she has done so many things 
during the day to please me, that I cannot 
find in my heart to speak unkind to any- 
body.’ What influence, then, hath woman 
over the heart of man, to soften it and 
make it the fountain of cheerful and pure 
emotions! Speak gently, then; a happy 
smile and a kind word of greeting, after 
the toils of the day are over, cost nothing, 
and go far toward making a home happy 


| and peaceful.” 
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ARTHUR SUTHERLAND’S TWO 
JOURNEYS. 
ae E shall have a moist night of it, 
sir,’ said the coachman of the 
Emerald to a young man who shared the 
coach-box with him; ‘ will you be kind 
enough to hold the reins while I slip on 


my coat ?’”’—* And a stormy night, too,” 
he added, when that operation was per- 


formed. “ There wasa flash! We shall 
soon be in the thick of it.” 
“With all my heart,” said Arthur 


Sutherland; “I don’t mind a little damp. 
But cannot you give the poor woman a 
place inside? There are no inside pas- 
sengers, I think.” 

The words were kindly spoken, and the 
* poor woman ” looked thanks to the young 
man, who, for his part, seemed rather to 
enjoy the pelting rain, which succeeding a 
hot July day, was laying the dust of the 
broad turnpike read, and stirring up a 
refreshing scent from the meadows and 
hedges which lined it. 

Our story is of the by-gone days, when 
railroads, as traveling roads, were only 
beginning to be talked of, and were the 
standing joke of travelers, reviewers, and 
theoretical philosophers. 

“ Beautiful ! the 
young man, suddenly, before the driver had 


grand!’ exclaimed 
time to reply to his question, as a vivid 
flash of forked lightning, followed by a loud 
peal of the high-bred 
horses to plunge in their traces, and proved 


thunder, caused 


the coachman’s anticipations to be correct 
and The 
same flash and peal which startled the 


in course of speedy fulfillment. 


horses and excited the admiration of the 
young traveler, drew from the poor wo- 
man just behind him a faint ery of alarm ; 
and on turning his head, Arthur saw that 
she was pale and trembling, and that the 
infant she carried was convulsively clasped 
He saw, too, that the slight 
summer cloak she wore, and the additional 


to her bosom. 


shawl which she had drawn over her bon- 
net and spread around her baby, were an 
insuflicient protection from the rain, which 
was now coming down in right earnest. 

* Surely you will let her get inside,” he 
said compassionately ; ‘ poor thing! 
and her child will be wet through in an- 


she 


other five minutes.” 
“We shall change 
replied the coachman; “and then I will 


horses directly,” 


see what I can do; but our governors are 


Voi. IV., No. 2.—L 


very particular. If they were to know of 
my doing such a thing, I should get a 
dressing. But on such a night as this is 
like to be 44 

The coach drew up to the inn door, even 
as the coachman was speaking ; and while 
the four panting, steaming horses were ex- 
changed for a team fresh from the stable, 
the young woman and her infant were, 
much to their comfort, transferred from the 
outside to the inside of the coach. 

The storm increased in its fury as the 
The lightning was 





evening drew on. 
fearfully brilliant and almost incessant, the 
thunder was terrific, and the rain poured 
down intorrents. The three or four outer 
passengers, wrapping themselves up in 
comfortable waterproof coats and cloaks, 
and pulling their hats over their eyes, 
silently wondered when it would be over, 
only now and then expressing a fear, which 
seemed not without foundation, that the 
horses would not stand it much longer, and 
that the off-leader, especially, would bolt 
‘before one could say Jack Robinson.” 
But there was no such catastrophe ; and 
another stage was accomplished. The 
thunder-storm had partially abated; but 
the rain still poured down heavily as the 
coachman threw ‘“ the the 
horsekeeper, and a waiter from the inn 
ventured out upon the now muddy road to 
announce that the would remain 
there half an hour, and that a supper was 
on the table, if the passengers would please 


ribbons” to 


coach 


to alight. 

‘*Glad to change his position, and not 
unmindful of the demands of a youthful 
and sharp appetite, Arthur Sutherland had 
accepted the invitation, and was entering 
the supper-room, when a loud and angry 
altercation at the inn-door arrested his at- 
tention and his steps. 

“Is she an I ask 2 


the voice was 


inside passenger, 
that ’s all I want to know :” 
domineering and fierce. 

** No, sir, she is not’’—this was the 
infant, 
and is going all the way to Birmingham, 


coachman: “but she has got an 


and isn’t over and above well clothed for 
the journey, night traveling and all; and 
as there wasn’t any one inside, and the 
storm came on, I thought there wasn’t 
any harm——” 

The coachman was interrupted in his 
apology and explanation by a coarse oath, 
and a declaration that if he didn’t mind 
what he was about, the Emerald should 





soon have another driver, with an insinua- 
tion that there was some understanding 
between him and the woman about an extra 
fee, but that he (the angry speaker) would 
be one too many for him (the accommo- 
dating coachman) this time. 

“There isn’t anything of the sort,” 
replied the coachman bluntly ; “ and here’s 
a gentleman,” pointing to Arthur, who had 
come forward a few steps, ‘ that can tell 
you so. He knows when and why I put 
the woman inside.” 

The young gentleman, thus appealed to, 
briefly explained that at his earnest solicita- 
tion the poor woman was accommodated 
with an inside place when the storm came 
on. ‘She would have been drenched to 
the skin by this time,” he added, * if she 
had retained her former seat on the top 
of the coach.” 

“That doesn’t signify,” retorted the 
other, who was evidently one of the coach 
proprietors, upon whom the Emerald had 
lighted somewhat unexpectedly, and upon 
whose overbearing and defiant address the 
outward costume of a gentleman sat mis- 
fittingly, while his temper was probably 
rouchened by the light load of the Emer- 
ald that night; “it doesn’t signify ; if the 
woman goes inside, she must pay inside 
fare, that’s all; and returning to the 
coach door, he in a few words placed the 
alternative before the traveler.* 

Without any further reply than that she 
was unable to accede to the demand, the 
young mother was about to step out into 
the soaking rain, when the youth—for 
Arthur Sutherland could by no means have 
lawfully claimed to be considered a man— 
gently interfered. ‘ You surely do not 
mean to turn the poor woman and her baby 
out into the rain, sir? It may cause her 
death to be exposed to it through the 
whole night. I dare say she is not much 
used to traveling; and she has nothing to 
wrap round her but a thin shawl.” 

‘1 can’t help that,” said the proprietor, 
sharply ; for he seemed to think the in- 
terference of the young traveler a piece 
of gratuitous impertinence to be resented ; 
‘“the young woman should have taken 
eare of that herseif.” 


As the reader may reasonably doubt whe- 
ther any person in such circumstances could 
act so brutally, the writer has to say that he 
was on the coach-top that night, and witnessed 
the scene described, and has given a mild ver- 
sion of the “ gentleman's ”’ behavior. 
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“T did not think of its being such a 
night when the coach started,” the woman 
said, in a soft gentle voice ; “‘ and if I had 
known it, I had nothing warmer to put on; 
but I dare say I shall do very well,” she 
added, resignedly ; ‘ at least, if it was n’t 
for the poor baby.”” And, wrapping this 
object of her solicitade as warmly as she 
could in her shawl, she was stepping from 
the coach, when the young man again 


, 


interfered. 
‘It is a great shame,” he said, indig- 
nantly ; ‘‘and I should n’t have expected 


“T should like to know what business 
you have to interfere, sir,” said the pro- 
prietor, hotly: ‘you had better pay the 
inside fare for her yourself, if you think so 
much about it.” 

“Very well, I wi// then,” returned the 
young man: * please to keep your seat, 
my good woman, and Ill make it all 
right.” 

“T could n't think of it, sir,” she said; 
but before she could frame a remonstrance 
in suitable words, the proprietor and her 
young champion had both disappeared ; 
and while she was hesitating what to do 


next, the ecoachman came forward and in- 


formed her that she was to keep her inside 
place the rest of the way. This settled 
the matter. 

“Come, Mr. Sutherland,” shouted a 


| voice from the supper-room; ‘ you are 


going to help us, arn’t you? Here’s some 
good stowage ; but you must make haste 
about it; nothing like time present ; it will 
soon be ‘ 'Time’s up, gentlemen.’ ” 
“Thank you,” replied Arthur; “ but I 
am not going to take supper this evening.” 
The extra fare had dipped deeply into a 
purse not very well lined. If the “ poor 
woman ” had known the penance to which 
her young champion doomed himself as 
the price of his generosity, and how, in 
the drenching rain, which lasted all the 
remainder of the journey, he was fain to 
content himself with munching and mumb- 
ling a dry biscuit, just to amuse his internal 
economy with the hope of something bet- 
ter to follow, she would not, I think, have 
passed the night so comfortably as, in her 
ignorance, she did. But however this 
might be, in due time, or within half an 
hour of it, the Emerald drove up to the 
office of the “‘ Hen and Chickens,” where, 
in the early morning, a pleasant-looking, 


manly young mechanic was, among others, 

















Waiting the arrival. A gleam of satis- 
faction passed over his countenance as he 
scrutinized the roof of the coach. 

*“T am glad she didn’t come through 
such a night as this has been,” he said to 
a fellow-workman by his side. ‘ She is 
delicate and timid, and wasn't well 
vided with cloakings, either ; and the poor 


pro- 


baby——” 
* Here, Alex the 


wife from the open coach window stopped 


voice of his 





short the young man’s colloquy ; and he 
hastened to open the door. 

* Bless you, Edith! you here? J 
thought you would n’t have come in such 
and I didn’t think to look for 


you inside, anyhow.” 


weather, 


‘*O, I wanted to get home so badly,” 
said the young traveler, putting her infant 
into its father’s arms ; whereupon it began 
to kick and crow “ a good-un,” as he said 
she added, “ it 


did n’°t seem like rain when we left Lon- 


afterward: **and beside,” 


don, or perhaps I might n't have come.” 
“ Well, I am glad you were able to get 
an inside place.” 
“ T should n’t, though,” said Edith, * if 
had n't 1 
>and she looked round to thank her 
friend afresh, just in time to see him turn 
* There! Tam 


it been for a young gentleman 


the corner of New-street. 
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come all the way outside of the coach. 
She had been to London to see her friends, 
and had n’t more than enough left to pay 
her fare down. I think you was money 
out of pocket, sir,” the man added, after a 
little hesitation ; *‘ and if you would n’t be 
offended at my offering to pay back again 


‘* Not a word about it, my good fellow ; 
I could n’t think of it 
“Then, sir, | must thank you for it, 
and hope to be able to return the kindness 
and the man rejoined 





some other way ;” 
his young wife. 


“That ’s young Sutherland,” he said. 


| * His father’s a regular screw, they say ; 


but this one has got a good name, as far 
as he ean do anything. If the old gen- 
tleman had been on the coach that night 
instead of the young one you might have 
been wet through fifty times before he 
would have said a word for you, Edith.” 

* What new friend have you picked up 


| now, Arthur 2”? asked his sister when the 


short conference was ended; “ and what 


is that about the coach? I guess now 


why you had to borrow of me the day af- 


ter your journey, to make up your book, 
as you said?” 
‘* Well, never mind now, Jessy; 1’Il 


tell you all about it another day,” said 


vexed,” she said; and on her way home, 


like a dutiful wife, she gave her husband 
a true and full account of her incidents of 
travel, from the Bull and Mouth in Lon- 
don to the office in Birmingham. 

A few weeks afterward, one Sunday 
morning, as Arthur Sutherland, with his 
sister, was walking toward church, he 
passed a respectable young couple, in one 
of whom he recognized the ** poor woman ” 
his traveling companion. It was plain 
that he too was remembered, for in another 
minute the man had turned and was at 
Arthur's elbow. 

‘* Excuse my freedom, sir,” 
‘but T wish to thank you for your kind- 
ness to my Edith—my wife, | mean—that 


he said ; 


terrible night she came down from Lon- 
don.” 

** Don’t speak a word about it,” replied 
the youth; “I am glad I was able to give 
a little assistance; but it isn’t worth 
mentioning. I hope your wife didn’t get 


. 


any harm; for she had some of the storm 
as it was.” 

“ Not the least in the world, sir; but 
she might have got a good deal if she had 


Arthur. 


2 S 


Years passed away, and Arthur Suther- 
land, now a man in his own right, was 
again a traveler from London to Birming- 
ham, but by a different mode of convey- 
ance. It was ona dark afternoon in win- 
ter that he entered a second-class carriage 
at Euston-square, and, wrapping around 


him a railway blanket, and exchanging 


his hat for a fur cap which he took from 
his pocket, he leaned back in a comforta- 
ble corner, and, half closing his eyes, 
waited patiently the signal for starting. 
Arthur was in that kind of dreamy 
mood in which little note is taken of sur- 
rounding objects. He had that same day 
landed in England, after a long and stormy 
voyage, and an absence from home of two 
or three years. Physically, he was well- 
inclined to sleep through the five hours of 
monotonous dullness which were, for that 
time at any rate, to wind up his journey- 
ing experiences; but, mentally, he was 
never more wakeful. It might be suffi- 
cient to account for this that images of 
home rose up before him, one after an- 
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other, as he drew near to it, and mingled 
rather distractingly with the reminiscences 
of his travels in another hemisphere, and 
his ecaleulations of profit and loss which 
might accrue from it; for his had been a 
commercial enterprise. But there were 
other thoughts and images, which jostled 


all the rest into a corner, and then com- 


bined with them to tantalize his body with 
the vain hope of needed and refreshing 
A partnership in his 
father’s business was in immediate pros- 


oblivion in sleep. 


pect, and a home of his own, and a wife. 


his would be! 


Such a wife, too, as and 
so long as he had waited, and so hard as 
he had striven to overcome one obstacle 
after another which had arisen to post- 
pone the union, if not absolutely to forbid 
it. but which had been overeome at last! 
No (Arthur Sutherland was 


in a dreamy mood, yet sleepless. 


wonder that 


So dreamy indeed was he that he had 
searcely noticed, before the train started, 
were sharing 
with he had 
tered; and when he did perceive that he 


two other travelers, who 


him the compartment en 


was not alone, the dim light from the oil 
lamp in the earriage roof told him little 
more than that the person opposite to him 
ot 
and that by his side was a 


was a man respectable exterior and 
middle age, 
stout something in a bear-skin coat, with 
breath not free from a strong suspicion of 
ardent spirits, which made close contact 
anything but pleasant, and moreover with 
Our 


rough, grating, and loud. 


voice 
friend had traveled too far and long to be 
but, nevertheless, coming 


to a speedy conclusion that it would 


very fastidious ; 
be 


more agreeable to himself to indulge in 


his own particular reveries than to hold 


communication with his fellow-travelers, 


he settled himself more firmly in his cor- 

ner, and started off his imagination afresh 

into the cloud-land of the happy future. 
Miles and miles the train sped along 


the iron road, and many stations were 


passed. Meanwhile the dreamy traveler 


beeame gradually aware that a econversa- 


tion, apparently of some interest to his 


companions, Was passing between them ; 


and, as his ears were not altogether closed 
against earthly sounds, he eaught up in- 
sensibly some scraps of intelligence re- 


lating to events which, though common- 
particular time, had 


Ile heard, for 


at that 


of 


place enough 


to him a tone novelty, 


instance, of princely fortunes whieh had 
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been run up in an inconceivably short 
space of time in the railway share mar- 
ket; of the mad excitement which had 
attended the blowing up of the big bub- 
ble; of the tricks and schemes of knowing 
ones in buying in and selling out, in start- 
ing illusory schemes and making profitable 
merchandise of human folly ; of the burst- 
ing of the bubble at last, and the ruin of 
hundreds, who, in making haste to be rich, 
had lost the substance for the shadow, 
and pierced themselves through with many 
and of the distrust which recent 
had 
commercial circle. 
‘* [don’t like it—I never did like this sort 
of wholesale gambling,” said the gentle- 


sorrows: 


disclosures spread through every 


man in the opposite corner; “and they 
are scarcely to be pitied who have got 
their fingers well bitten by putting them 


into the trap. Their families, to be sure, 


will have to suffer—that’s the worst of 
“” 

“Ah, well, Mr. Smith,” retorted the 
man with the loud voice and bear-skin 


coat, who sat by Arthur’s side, “I ean’t 
say but what there has been a good deal 
of knavery at the bottom of it all; but if 
people will be cheated, let *em, I say. 
But I shouldn't have thought of hearing 
you run down railroads, however.” 

* [don’t run down railroads,” said the 
gentleman, in a quiet tone; ‘and I can 
only say that I am thankful I have had so 
much to do with their practical working, 
as you know, as to leave me neither time 
nor inclination to play at pitch and toss 
upon them.” 

‘IT say.” said the wearer of the bear- 
skin coat, in a confidential tone, nudging 
(rthur’s side to attract his attention, when 
at a at 


the train station 


which their tellow-traveler had for a min- 


was stopping 
ute or two alighted—* I say, do you know 
that gent?” 
* No, sir,” replied Arthur Sutherland, 
sleepily. 
“ Ah!” 


long breath, ‘a lueky fellow that. 


resumed bear-skin, drawing a 
Why, 


you must have heard of Smith—Alexan- 


yes 


der Smith—the great railway man ? 


“No, I haven't,” said Arthur; ‘] 
have been abroad a good while, and have 


not been a day in Fingland 


‘QO, that aeceounts for it. You will 
hear about him then. Well, that’s he. 
Ten or a dozen years ago he was nothing 
but a Birmingham mechanie ; but some 
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lucky hit he made about railroads gave 
him a lift, and now they say he’s worth 
no end of money. You should just go 
and look at his faetory—that’s all.” 

* QO!” said Arthur Sutherland; and at 
the Mr. Alexander Smith 
reentered the carriage. 

* After all, Mr. Smith,’ 
skinned traveler, resuming the conversa- 
tion, ** there is some excitement, though, 


same moment 


; 


said the bear- 


in this gambling, as you call it. There | 
was some fun in it while it lasted, at any 
rate. And if some lost, others won, and 


so “tis about square.” 


‘** How many losers to one winner, sir?” | 
replied Mr. Smith, rather sharply; ‘no, | 


sir, it isn’t square, nor anything like it; 
and so it will turn out in the long-run. 
Look at the bankrupt list in every ga- 
zette, and say what you think of that, sir.” 

Ae 


are out of square there, at all events. 


responded the other; “ things 


By the way, another of your nobs is gone, 
I see—W hat’s-his-name, in 





mean.” 
“ Ves, sir; Fifty 
thousand pounds, they say, and not five 


I am sorry for it. 


shillings in the pound, nor anything like 


it; and all gone in this mad, wild-goose | 
And yet, it 


chase after railway scrip. 


street, I | 


JOURNEYS. 


Mr. and his 


or 


am for Sutherland 
family—for 
In a moment Arthur was effectually 


and 


sorry 





recalled from his land of dreams ; 
before Mr. Smith could finish the sentence 
he had begun, he was interrupted by the 
voice of the hitherto silent traveler. 

‘** Excuse me, sir; but did you say that 
Mr. Sutherland ——”. Arthur stopped 
short there; he could not frame the ques- 
tion that trembled on his lips to his own 
satisfaction. 

“Tt is of Mr. Sutherland I was speak- 
ing, sir,” replied Mr. Smith, mildly. 

“But not of ——, that is, you do not 
mean that , that there 
anything wrong in Mr. Sutherland’s af- 





there is a is 
fairs 2” 

“Tt is too well known by this time to 
You that 


name was in yesterday’s gazette, and his 


be doubted. have heard his 
place is closed. ‘The common report is 
that Mr. Sutherland has ruined himself 


by railway transactions, and that he is in- 


| volved to the amount I have stated.” 


was done so secretly, and the party had | 


such a reputation for wealth, and shrewd- 


ness too, that a week ago it was looked | 


upon as one of the firmest houses in Bir- 


mingham.” 


‘There was something in the tone the | 
conversation had taken which arrested the | 


young traveler’s attention. The street 
mentioned was that in which his father’s 
felt 


some curiosity to know which of his 


business was carried on; and he 
neighbors was spoken of as Mr. What’s- 


his-name. Meanwhile the conversation 
went on. 

‘* Perhaps you have got let in there, Mr. 
Smith?” 

‘“* No, sir, not 
swer. 

*O, I fancied you might,” said bear- 


a penny,” was the an- 


skin; ** you said you were sorry.” 


** Well, sir, | suppose it is possible to 


| 


be sorry for others as well as for one’s 


self. I am sorry, too, for these shocks 
that are given to commercial confidence ; 
it seems to be coming to that now, that 
everybody will be suspected, and as much 
mischief will be done that way as has al- 


Besides, I 


ready been done in another. 


not Mr. Everard Sutherland 2?” 
increasing agitation. 
not 


* But 
Arthur, with 
which all his efforts could 
‘*Some other person of the same name, 
Mr. Everard Sutherland 
There must be some mis- 


said 
subdue. 


perhaps ; not 
of —— street? 
take.” 

But no: the reply he received preclud- 
ed all possibility of mistake ; and thank- 
ful now for the dull light of the railway 
lamp, the young man, stunned and bewil- 
dered by the sudden and unexpected in- 
telligence of his father’s ruin, sank back 
again into his corner, his pleasant day- 
dreams all dispersed, and in their stead a 
confused and tangled web of gloomy fore- 
bodings. Shortly afterward, the rough- 
coated man left the train, and Arthur be- 
came aware that he was undergoing the 
scrutinizing gaze of his only remaining 
companion. Before he could sereen him- 
self from this disagreeable examination, 
the silence was broken. 

a not wrong, I 
gentleman whom we have introduced as 
Mr. Smith, “in believing that I address 
Mr. Arthur Sutherland 2” 

“T am Arthur Sutherland, certainly.” 
replied the young man; “ but you have 
I have never 


am think,” said the 


the advantage of me, sir. 
before had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Smith, I believe.” 

“Once before, sir, under different cir- 








cumstances rather; but that is of no con- 
sequence now. I have to apologize, very 
sincerely I assure you, for the pain I have 
unintentionally given. I was not at all 
aware who was my traveling companion 
when I spoke of 

‘It is of no 


Arthur; ‘if what you say is true, I must 


consequence, sir,” said 


have known it to-night ; and a few hours 
sooner or later makes no difference ;” and 


he again relapsed into a silence from 
which his fellow-traveler did not attempt 
the shrill 

that the end of the 


Then Mr. Smith 


to rouse him, until scream of 
the engine gave note 
journey was reached. 
again spoke. 

* One word with you, Mr. Sutherland,” 
he said, respectfully; “I am afraid you 
will find matters in a sad state; it seems 
strange to me that you knew nothing of 
this but, at all 


been thinking 1 may be of 


before ; events, | have 


some little use 


to you; and if so, here is my card ; come 


and see me.”’ 
Arthur mechanically took the offered 
muttered an acknowledgment 


ecard, and 


of thanks for the proffered kindness ; in a 
few minutes a car was conveying him and 
his luggage from the railway station to 
his father’s house. 

almost the first 


* Tell me, Ji SS} . were 


words he uttered, 
idness, welcomed 


heard this 


mingled sorrow and 


al; 
his arrival, “is what I have 
night true 2?” 

* Dear Arthur, you have heard nothing 
sorrowtul to be true. We are ru- 
ed.” 

** And our father—what of him, Jessy ? 
The 


months, and its 


100 


She shook her head mournfully. 
excitement of a few 


results, had brought about an 


mad 
imbeeility 


of both mind and body, painful to witness. 


* You are our only hope now, Arthur. 
QO! how glad Iam you are come back at 
last.” 

Arthur Sutherland slept little that 
night. In the news which his sister had 
confirmed he foresaw the downfall of all 
the hopes which had so recently shed 


round the future. 


halo 


partnership would be 


such a bright 


lhe a partnership 


poverty and disgrace, and the matri- 


monial engagement must end in. bitter 
a sappointine nt. 

[am sorry for you, Arthur,” said the 
father of the young lady the next day, 


when the young man called on him at his 


as his sister, In tears of 
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counting-house ; “and I must say 


you 
have behaved honorably in coming to me 
| first; but your own good sense will tell 


you that the connection ought to be drop- 
ped altogether. You know I did not give 
my consent to it very willingly at first ; 
and now— pe 

There needed nothing more than that 
Arthur 


emphatic ‘ now,” and returned 
home agitated and east down. 
The arrival of Arthur Sutherland, how- 


He had a 


good report among his father’s creditors ; 


ever, was very opportune. 
and it was known that he had had no share 
in the errors which had brought about the 
failure. His assistance was valuable in 
winding up the heavy affairs of the bank- 
ruptey; and, with straightforward and 
honorable frankness, he made his services 
available to the utmost. 
One while the 


yet uncompleted, and after the harassing 


evening, business was 
duties of the day were over, as he was 
slowly returning from the counting-house 
to his father’s residence, he was accosted 
by a gentleman whom he dimly recognized 
as the companion of his railway journey 

*T have been expecting and hoping you 
would take me at my word, Mr. Suther- 
land, and would have called on me before 
now. But as you have not, I was just 
going to find you. Are you disengaged 2? 
If you are, and will allow me I will walk 
homewards with you.” 

Arthur took the offered arm. 

And now, what are you doing? how 
are you getting on? But I need scarcely 
ask you this; for everybody I meet speaks 
in praise of your disinterested efforts to 


make the best of this disastrous affair ; 


and, now I think of what I am saying, | 
am not sorry you have not been to see 


me before now.” 

*“* What is the meaning of this?” 
Arthur ; 
ently his home was reached. 

* And now, Mr. Sutherland,” said Mr 
they were alone, “ may | 


thoucht 
but he did not speak, and pres- 


Smith, when 
ask what you intend doing when these 
affairs are finally settled ?” 

Arthur replied that he had formed no 
he future. 


He supposed, how- 


situation might be 


plans for t 
ever, that a mercantile 
obtained. 

* Your 
one, I believe, Mr. Sutherland ; 


take it into your own hands ?” 


father’s business was a good 


why not 


We shall not report further of the eon- 











versation of that evening. Arihur found 
that, by some means, he had obtained the 
good-will of a sympathizing and able 
friend; and after the interview—which 
was prolonged to a late hour—the young 
man entered the room in which his sister 
was waiting for him, in a more hopeful 
frame of mind than he had enjoyed since 
his return home. 

A few weeks passed away; and then 
it beeame known that Arthur Sutherland 
had the business which 
father had been compelled to relinquish, 


entered on his 
with all the advantages of an enlarged and 
profitable foreign trade which he had been 
the means of opening. Ile made no mys- 
tery of the fact that the unsolicited assist- 
ance of Mr. Smith had enabled him to 
take this step; and when this was ex- 
plained, all wonder ceased ; for the large- 
hearted, open-handed, but sometimes ec- 
centric liberality of that gentleman was no 
secret. Nevertheless, there was a mys- 
tery which for months afterward remained 
uncleared ; and we hasten on to its dis- 
closure, leaving it to the imagination of 
those of our readers who think that a story 
of ups and downs is by no means complete 
if it does not end with a wedding, to guess 
for Arthur Sutherland 
again wooed, and finally won the lady of 


themselves how 
his choice. 

* There was a wedding then 2” 

Yes, a very quiet, modest affair indeed, 
not at all 
would approve, if you are in any way 
But there 
a wedding, and that is something; 


ma‘am ; such a one as you 


given to romantie musings. 


and a few wedding visits were paid, and 
in due time returned. 

* You Mrs. Smith 
do you say, Mr. Sutherland ?” 
Mr. Smith’s drawing-room that this frag- 


never saw before, 


It was in 


ment of a conversation passed. 

** Never before she did us the honor to 
eall the other day. Never, at least, that 
I can remember.” 

Mr. Sutherland ; 
you quite sure? And this girl ”’—laying 
his hand on his eldest daughter, “* have 


* Look again, 


you never seen her before ?” 

Arthur was puzzled by the tone of the 
speaker; but he repeated the assurance 
that if he had ever had that pleasure his 
memory played him falsely. 

** Perhaps you will refresh our friend’s 
memory, Edith,” said Mr. Smith to his 


wife. 
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** Do you not remember,” asked the 
lady, in a soft, gentle voice, “a dreadful 
storm, on a July night, many years ago; 
and traveling from London on the coach, 
and a poor young woman, lightly clad, 
with an infant in her arms, a fellow-pas- 
senger 2” 

* Yes, yes, I certainly remember that— 
all that,” said Arthur, eagerly, for the 
truth at once flashed on his mind. 

** And the poor woman's foolish alarm ? 
and the harshness of the coach proprietor, 
who would have turned her out of the 
coach? and how it was he did not do it 2?” 


“And that young woman’s husband, 
Mr. Sutherland,” continued Mr. Smith, 


‘“who told you that he would find means 
of repaying the kindness which was shown 
without expectation of reward or thanks? 
Ilave you never happened to meet with 
him your Tell him, 
KMdith, what you know about it 2” 

* Jam that poor woman,” said Edith. 


since in travels ? 


It was even so; the seed of a little 
kindness, sown years before, had sprung 
up and borne this goodly fruit. The 


bread cast upon the waters had returned 
after many days. 


+ ——- ++ 
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DEES are geometricians ; the cells are so 

) constructed as, with the least quantity 
of material, to have the largest-sized spaces 
and least possible loss of interstice. The 
mole is a meteorologist. The bird ealled 
the nine-killer is an arithmetician; as also 
the crow, the wild turkey, and some other 
‘The torpedo, the ray, and the elec- 
The nautilus is 


birds. 
tric eel, are electricians. 
a navigator; he raises and lowers his sails, 
casts and weighs anchors, and performs 
other nautical acts. Whole tribes of birds 
The beaver is an architect, 
he cuts down 
The 


marmot is a civil engineer; he not only 


are musicians. 
builder and wood-cutter; 


trees, and erects houses and dams. 


builds houses, but construets aqueducts 
and drains to keep them dry. ‘The white 
ants maintain a regular army of soldiers. 
Wasps are paper manufacturers. Cater- 
pillars are silk spinners. The squirrel is 
a ferryman; witha chip ora piece of bark 
for a boat, and his tail for a sail, he crosses 
Dogs, wolves, jackals, and 
The ants have 


a stream. 
many others, are hunters. 


regular day-laborers. The monkey is a 


rope-dancer. 
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NARRATIVE OF AN ESCAPE FROM ST. 
BARTHOLOMEW MASSACRE. 
MNHE memorable morning of the 24th of 

T's 


ugust, 1572, had dawned upon Paris, 
when a maid-servant, who had just re- 
turned from the city, rushed into the bed- 
room of her mistress—the youthful widow 


of a brave soldier—and in accents of ter- 


ror made known to her that a general 
massacre of the Huguenots had com- 
menced. ‘The lady hastily arose, exelaim- 


(rod 


look to him for protection ;” 


be done—let us 


having 


ing, * The will of 
and 
partially dressed, she stepped hurriedly 
to the window. ‘The street was a troub- 


led scene: for the whole population was 


in commotion ; and many companies of 
soldiers were there, and all had white 
crosses in their hats. “I will send to 
my mother to learn what is going for- 
ward,” said she ; and accordingly a mes- 
senger was dispatched for this pur- 
pose. ‘The bishop of Senlis, who was the 


lady’s uncle, directed her to remove her 


valuables, and promised to send some one 
to protect her; but in the mean while he 
was informed that his brother, M. Charles 
Chevalier, 


victim, and he forgot his miece. 


prunes, had fallen a 
Indeed, 
making 

After 


waiting for about half an hour, and seeing 


lord o 


he was arrested himself; but on 


the sign of the cross he escaped, 


that the tumult was inereasing, our heroine 


sent her daughter in the arms of a female 
the relative, and 


servant to house of a 


shortly afterward she procee ded there her- 


self. ‘* Where is the cursed Huguenot 
shouted the foremost of a band of the 
servants of the duke of Guise to the land- 


lord of the lodgings which she 


“ Ves.” 


weeding out 


had just 
velled 


the 


quitted. another, ** to-day 


sO be 
Atter 


to the house 


we are he reties: 


quick, for we have much to do! 
a fruitless search, they sent 
of the lady’s mother, offering to preserve 
both the life and property of her daughter 
for 


howeve r, 


an offer which was, 
The 


In her place of concealment 


a hundred crowns 
deeline d. lodgings were 
pillaged. 
this heroie woman remained till Tuesday, 
with than forty others, their 


Inore pro- 


I 
tector sending for provisions to another 
part of the town, and her husband, M. de 
the 


house to say a passing word to the chiet 


Pereure, remaining at door of the 


actors in the massacre who passed that 


way. 
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‘* A glorious festival this, M. de Pe- 
reure,” lord of the 
went by with a band of infuriated fol- 
** how is it that you are not help- 
ing to it?” * Such 
Catholies as yourself, my lord, render my 
But M. de 


Pereure was suspected, and his house was 


said a court, as he 
lowers ; 
celebrate zealous 
feeble service unnecessary.” 
ordered to be searched. This order dis- 
the 
heroine was then placed in an empty loft 
” Merey ! for 
shrieked a ten- 


persed concealed Huguenots ; our 


with a female attendant. 
the love of God, merey!” 
der maiden from an adjoining street ; and 
mingled with this piercing cry arose the 
confused voices of men, women, and chil- 


dren, and the brutal shoutings of their 
murderers. How harrowing were the 
feelings of that concealed mother, who 
was now separated from her child, and 


was trembling lest she should fall into the 
hands of those ruthless ruffians who were 
deluging the streets with blood ! 

It soon became necessary to seek an- 
other asylum, and our heroine went to the 
house of a blacksmith who had married a 
maid-servant of her mother’s, in the hope 
that if the wife pitied, the husband would 
not molest her. Here she spent a night. 
‘Come, madame, give up your cursed no- 
tions, and go to mass without any 
said the blacksmith. ‘“ But I ean- 
“QO, but a walk in the 


more 
ado,” 
not—lI dare not.” 
streets will convert you, madame, in quick 
“No: I 


dreadful sights, and | 


have seen some of the 
unaltered ; I 
die, for I cannot re- 


time.” 
am 
must either escape or 


cant.” “ What a stupid, pig-headed set 


of curs these Huguenots are!” observed 


the man to his wile, as he turned over 
several articles from a pile of booty plun- 
dered I 


from the the sufferers, 
which was lying on the floor. 


houses of 

On the following day she was conducted 
to the house of M. Tambonneau, and con- 
* Alas! 
said he, the day after her arrival, ** aseareh 
not 


cealed in his study. madame,” 


is ordered, and you are safe here.” 
Accordingly, at midnight she removed to 
the house of a corn-merchant. Here she 
stayed five days. In this place of conceal- 
ment a new trial befell her, a cousin being 
employed te prevail upon her to go to mass. 
* But, Charlotte, your brothers have gone,” 


said she ; *t and surely their example and 


your mother’s advice should outweigh your 
know, Marie, that it 
is my duty to comply with my mother’s 


own opinion.” * | 
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wishes whenever I can; but in this case 
I cannot; my mind is made up, and, by 
the grace of God, I will never go to mass.” 


** But, Charlotte, consider ; your child re- | 


quires your care, and for its sake you 


might give way in this trifling matter.” | 


** Marie, do not tear my heart by speaking 
about my child. It is no trifling matter ; 


and hell 


cannot comply.” 


are not 
Thus ended their con- 


heaven 


versation on this subject. In this retreat, 


trifles ; and I | 


| frightened, that for these eight days past 
| I have been in a fever.” 


“And I, yea, 
all of us, have been no little agitated,” 
replied one of the soldiers, with an oath. 
They took her back to the boat, observing, 
“Had you been a man, you would not 


have escaped so easily.” At the time of 


| this arrest the lodging which she had 


| 


quitted was ransacked, so that her escape 
was most providentially timed. When 


é ; 
they arrived at their place of sleeping, the 


too, she encountered a new danger; for | 


beneath her was an apartment occupied 


by a Roman Catholie lady, so that she 
dared not to walk about for fear of being 
Her 
food was brought in small quantities con- 
Her mother sent 


heard, nor could she light a eandle. 


cealed under an apron. 
to inform her that she 
pelled to return her daughter to her. 


should be com- 


her in 
99 


perish together ! 


“* Then, with my 


was the heroic reply. 


arms, 


monks and the merchants chuckled over 
the massacre of the Protestants. ‘* What 
a happy riddance!” observed one of the 
monks ; *“ the heretic Huguenots have re- 
ceived their death-blow at last.” “* Yes,” 
replies one of the merchants; “ we shall 


| have but little trouble from them for the 


we will 


From this place of concealment she pro- | 


cured a passage in a boat that was going 
to Sens. In it she had as fellow-passen- 
gers two monks, a priest, two merchants, 
and their At 
passports were demanded, and 


Wives. Tournelles their 
she had 
none. ‘ She is a Huguenot, and must be 
drowned !’—** Come out of the boat !’— 
were the sounds which greeted her ears. 
“Take me to the house of M. de Voy- 
senon—he will answer for me,” 
plied; and accordingly two soldiers were 
dispatched with her to the house of the 
person she had named. 
remained below white she went up-stairs. 
*““Ah, madame,” exclaimed M. de Voy- 
you come to take 
** Hasten down, mon- 


senon, ** have refuge 


under my roof?” 


future, I hope.” ‘* Hope! there can be 
no doubt that the cursed heresy will be 
exterminated,” said the monk. ‘“ By St. 
Denis, this lady’s voice smacks like that 
of a Huguenot,” observed another. 

On quitting the river, she lodged in dis- 
guise in a country village, where she nar- 
rowly escaped the soldiers, who hunted 
their victims like bloodhounds. She then 


went to the estate of her grandmother, 


' and from thence to the house of her eldest 


she re- | 


Fortunately, they | 


sieur, | beseech you, and may God enable 


you to deliver me from the soldiers below, 
who suspect me of being a Huguenot.” 
M. =¢ 


you,” said he to the soldiers, “that I 


de Voysenon descended. assure 
have often seen this lady at the house of 
Madame d’Eprunes, a good Catholic.” 
* That may be, monsieur ; but it is the lady 
herself, and not Madame d’Eprunes, that 
we are inquiring about.” A respectable 
woman who was passing, learning what 
was going forward, inquired what they 
wished todo withthe lady.“ By heaven!” 
they replied, “this is a Huguenot, and 
must be drowned; for we see how ter- 
rified she is.” ** You know me,” quickly 


answered the female ; ‘lam no Huguenot; 


I go every day to mass; but I am so 


brother, who had consented to go to mass. 
His conscience, however, was ill at ease, 
and his sister’s arrival increased his anx- 
iety ; she resolved, however, to relieve 
him of her presence as soon as possible. 
Seantily provided with money and cloth- 
ing, she proceeded to Sedan, which she 
reached onthe first of November. Here, 
at last, she found numerous friends, who 
received her with kindness, and supplied 
her with every comfort. 

The substance of this narrative is strictly 
true ; some of the conversations are taken 
from the account of the lady herself, while 
others are the substance of that account, 
merely put into the form of a dialogue. 
The heroine of the story was Madame de 
Fouquéres, who subsequently became the 
wife of Philip de Mornay, lord of Plessis 
Marly, a distinguished Huguenot, who 
himself happily escaped to England on 
this occasion. He was a statesman, an 
author, and a soldier, and he took a prom- 
inent part in the council chamber and the 
camp of Henry IV. of France. In 1605, 
he proposed the formation of a general 
synod of all the reformed Churches of Eu- 
rope, having been employed in a similar 
union in 1583. An embassy was sent to 
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James I. to gain his adherence to this 


project; but the machinations of the 
Jesuits prejudiced him against it. 
Let us learn from the record of this 


lady’s sufferings to be grateful that we 


are not under the iron grasp of papal 
despotism, and to detest the spirit of per- 
secution. In our favored land, the sword 
and the fagot can no longer be employed, 
but the tongue and the pen are still often 
made use of to injure those who dare to 
serve God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience. May we never be 
numbered among those who act thus, for 
all such are essentially persecutors. 


+ os ~ 


DREAMLAND. 
{HARLES LAMB regarded a bed as a 


( very regal domain, where a man might 
toss and tumble at his pleasure, and, with 
the curtains drawn close around, be mon- 
arch of all he surveyed. 

And somebody has told us that balmy 


sleep is kind nature’s sweet restorer, and 


the gre dramatist has taught us that 
gentle sleep is nature’s soft nurse that 
comes to weigh the eyelids down and 
steep the senses in forgetfulness. Sleep 


is a common blessing, none the worse for 
being common ; for when the solemn night 
comes on, birds roost in the trees, fishes 
sleep in the brooks, cattle rest in the pas- 
tures, and man forgetting, and willingly 
forgetting, the noise, and strife, and strug- 
life of 


motion, lies down to horizontal sleep— 


gle of his perpendicularity and 
“to sleep, perchance to dream,” 

What a wonderful place is Dreamland! 
It is more mysterious than all the wonders 
of the thousand and one nights. ‘Time and 
space are there annihilated ; the mind wan- 
ders whithersoever it will, and in that fairy 
domain where Queen Mab reigns, the think- 


ing faculty, released from common drudg- 


ery, goes onward, onward, knowing no 
barrier, and never halting in its course. 
In Dreamland, our mental ship has no 
pilot and no chart, our mind is governed 
by no rules ; and though all the day long 
it has been as quiet a jade as ever work- 
ed in harness, it becomes at night Pewa- 
sus for the nonce, and scampers where 
it will, or upward flies to brighter scenes 
in the world above, or earries us away, 
and 


heart 


like another Mazeppa, into strange 


dismal forests, whieh make the 


We lose our present self, and 


grow cold. 
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play fantastic tricks until the morning. 
No story of witcheraft and of aged dames 
riding on through the air 
could be more wonderful than this. We 
are at the gold diggings, picking up gol 
and silver ; but we came over in no emi- 
grant ship. We are in the 
dark faces and picturesque turbans ; but we 
did not come by the Oriental Steam Packet 
We are in 


broomsticks 


East, amid 


Company. the frigid regions 
of the north, huge ice islands are about us 
riding triumphant on the deep, deep sea ; 
but we came there by no regular method, 
flew like a We are in 
mines, such as were disclosed to the man 
in the 
with diamond fruits, pillars of gold and 
precious stones, fountains with water of a 


we there bird. 


northern legend—trees effulgent 


million hues, and over all a floating and 
Well, we 


did not descend any shaft, we sank through 


delicious musie instead of air. 


the ground like a trick in a pantomime, 
And it is not only space that is destroy- 
ed, but time is overleaped at a bound. 
We live in all ages as well as in all coun- 
tries ; backward or forward, this way or 
And 


not only so, but the manner in which we 


that way, it is all the same to us. 


compress in our dreams is the most marvel- 
ous of all. A few seconds make up a life- 
time. A sound suggests a train of thought, 
and ere the sound has died away the train 
is all complete. 

Strange old stories there are of dreams 
that 
filled to the very letter. 
interpret dreams ir a variety of ways, in 


have come true, that have been ful- 
Some, indeed, 


which every object is rendered typical, 
and the whole thing resembles the picture- 
ot i 
Lover tells us that 


page in hieroglyphic almanac ; and 


‘Dreams always go by contraries, my dear.” 


However it may be, and without hazard- 
ing all 
that that the 
mind, at liberty to wander where it will, 


a word about it, we must admit 


dreams are \ ery my Sterious ; 


plays wondrous tricks with us all. Strange 
it 
with a team of little atomies across men’s 


is when regal Mab rides forth, drawn 
noses as they lie asleep, galloping through 
lovers’ brains, and over courtiers’ knees, 
and lawyers’ fingers, and soldiers’ necks, 


and ladies’ lips; strange how she rides :— 


“ Her wagon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs; 
The cover of the wings of grasshopper ; 

The traces of the smallest spide r’s we b; 

The collars of the moonshine’s watery beams ; 
Her whip of cricket bone ; the lash of film.” 














FOOD IN ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 
| NDER this head we offer our readers 


some interesting historical facts, cull- 
ed chiefly from Mr. Scyer’s Panthropeon, 


respecting the viands which omnivorous 


man in all ages of the world has been ac- 
customed to eat. The general subject is 
a spicy one, though some of the bits are 
not exactly to our taste. 

“Tell me what thou eatest and I will 


’ 


tell thee who thou art,” said the gastrono- 


mic Frenchman. M. Soyer is evidently 
gifted with the like penetration, and he 


holds it as a maxim, that the manners of 


individuals, their idiosyncrasies, inclina- 


tions, and intellectual habits, are modified 
to a certain extent by the nature of their 
food. Aecording to him, mankind before 
the flood lived innocently upon fruit, vege- 
tables, and milk—and not till the deluge 
came ‘to modify this state of things,” did 
the art of cookery, which he calls the 
**imagirie science,” begin to enlighten the 
world. The origin of the art is, however, 
involved in much obscurity, and we do not 
see that any of the legends which are 
are a whit 
worthy of credence, or throw any more 
ight on the matter, than Charles 
Roast 
which must have been suggested by 


cited in this volume more 
valuable 
Lamb's famous “ Dissertation on 
Pig.” 

the mythic tale of the Goddess Ceres and 
a trespassing hog who met with a similar 
fate 
tation. 


to that recorded in the famous Disser- 
Pic, however, once tasted, could 
never hope for a reprieve from the butcher’s 
knife. ‘Though forbidden to the Jews by 
the Mosaic law, the Greeks ate him in the 
heroic ages, and before the advance of 
luxury had given birth to professional 
butchers, the warriors of Homer killed 
their own pork, as well as dressed and 
devoured it. With the advance of refine- 
ment came the butchers, who spared their 


patrons the disagreeable task of slaughter, | 


and sold meat by the pound in the markets 
of Athens, weighed in the scale as now. 
At one period the Roman butchers sold 
meat by mication in the following way :— 
‘The buyer shut one of his hands ; the sell- 


er did the same; each of them suddenly 


opened the whole, or a few of his fingers. 
It the fingers were even on each side, the 
seller had the price he asked ; if they were 
odd, the buyer gave the price he offered. 
This was the old Roman way of * splitting 
the difference,” but it was suppressed in 
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the year 300 by a decree of Apronianus. 
Knickerbocker notices a plan still more 
simple among the early Dutch settlers in 
America. A Dutchman weighed every- 
thing by his fist, when dealing with the 
aborigines; with this marvelous regula- 
tion, that when he was a buyer his fist 
weighed a few ounces, but when he was 
a seller it invariably passed for a pound. 

The Romans were especially a pig- 
eating race, and retained their fondness for 
pork from the foundation to the decline of 
their empire. The Cretans abstained 
from it in order to offer it to Venus; the 
Egyptians fled from the sight of pigs as 
unclean beings whose presence defiled 
them. Neither the Phenicians, the In- 
dians, nor the Mohammedans would eat 
them. On the other hand, the Greek and 
Roman sages maintained that nature had 
created the pig for man’s palate—that he 
is good only to be eaten, and that life was 
given him only as a sort of salt to prevent 
his corrupting—an, opinion which seems 
to have been practically followed down to 
our own day. ‘The Romans discovered 
fifty different flavors in pork, and under 
the hands of their skillful cooks, swine’s 
flesh was often transformed into delicate 
fish, ducks, turtle-doves, or capons. With 
them the Trojan hog was a favorite dish 
—it was a gastronomic imitation of the 
horse of Troy, its inside being stuffed with 
myriads of small game. 

For a long time it was thought by the 
ancients a sin to eat the flesh of the ox, 
the friend of the husbandman. Homer's 
heroes however were not very scrupulous. 
Menelaus offered roast beef to Telemachus, 
and Agamemnon presented it to Nestor ; 
and an ox was frequently roasted whole 
for a feast of Grecian heroes. Before 
their time Abraham cooked a calf and 
served it to angels in the valley of 
Mamre. Moses places the ox in the first 
rank of animals whose flesh is allowed to 
be eaten. Hippocrates praises ox-flesh 
as nutritious, but thinks it indigestible ; 
among the ancients it appears to have been 
generally roasted, but was sometimes 
boiled and eaten with sauce. Among the 
early Romans the ox was so precious that 
a citizen was banished for killing one that 
was his own property. 

The lamb was one of the first animals 
offered in sacrifice, and was slain by most 
ancient nations for that purpose. The 
Greeks were so fond of its flesh that the 
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magistrates of Athens were obliged to 
forbid the eating of lamb which had not 
been shorn. The Romans were equally 
so, and the flocks of the Campana hardly 
sufficed for the exigences of the capital. 
In patriarchal times the kid was as much 
a favorite, and Moses ordained that either 
might serve for the feast of the Passover. 
The Egyptians, whose god was represented 
with the legs of a goat, abstained from 
killing a kid or eating its flesh. 
the Greeks it was considered a dainty, 
kids of Attica brought a high 
At Rome too they were highly 


Among 


and the 
price. 
prized, and the most delicate were fatten- 
ed at Tivoli. 

The Roman found the flesh 
of the ass palatable, and the celebrated 


peasants 


Mecenas having tasted it, introduced it to 
the tables of the great and rich, but the 
fashion of eating it lasted no longer than 
his life. Galen compares the flesh of the 
ass to that of the stag. It is said to be 


eaten plentifully in the guinguettes of 


Paris, under the denomination of veal. 
Many nations consider the flesh of the 
dog excellent. The Greek ate it, and 


Hippocrates was convinced that it was a 
The commor 
people of Rome also ate it. The Hotten- 
(Africa feast on the flesh of the 
elephant ; Vaillant the 
resolved, the first time he partook of an 
elephant’s trunk, that it should not be the 
last, but he prefered even to that the foot 
of the colossal quadruped. The Greeks 
devoured the hedgehog, and the Roman 


light and wholesome food. 


tots in 


and Le traveler 


peasants made a good meal of the fox. 
The camel was eaten both by Greeks and 
Persians, and the Arabs consider the flesh 
of the young dromedary equal to veal. 
The Roman ladies fed on the flesh of the 
stag from a notion that it was conducive 
to longevity. 

In the early ages of the Church, poultry 
was regarded as a food for fast days, the 
rule of St. Benedict interdicting only the 
flesh of quadrupeds, and that of St. Colum- 
permitting the consumption of 
poultry in default of fish. The cock was 
an object of worship in Syria; among the 
Greeks and Romans he figured more as a 
warrior than an esculent, but was gladly 


banus 


eaten by the lower orders. The hen was 
bird of ill emen among the 


their 


reckoned a 


ancients, who sought to diminish 


In Rome the art 
imparting a 


number by eating them. 


of fattening them and of 
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peculiar flavor to their flesh was perfected 
by M. L. Strabo, a Roman knight. The 
rage for fat hens grew at length so great 
that C. Fannius, the consul, passed a 
decree forbidding the fattening process, 
fearing that not a living hen would be left 
in the empire. In old times the Egyp- 
tians hatehed chickens in ovens: in the 
last century Reaumur recovered this art, 
which was thought to be lost, and it is 
practiced at the present day with the most 
satisfactory results. As for ducks, Plu- 
tarch (and yet he was a wise man!) always 
gave them to his family when any of them 
were ill! and Mithridates, we are told, 
was accustomed to ** mix the flesh of ducks 
he ate, as an antidote against 
The duck, 
being such a good swimmer, was sacrificed 
Ducks were 


with all 
poisons, which he feared.” 


in compliment to Neptune. 
always served at the tables of the rich 
Greeks, but the more wealthy Romans only 
offered to their guests the breast and head, 
returning the remainder to the kitchen. 
The goose had its praises sung by Homer, 
and it was the favorite dish of the Egypt- 
lan monarchs. 4 sentiment of gratitude 
endeared them to the Romans, as by their 
noisy clamor they had formerly saved the 
capitol, and they were reared both in town 
At the 
anniversary of the the 
capitol from the Gauls, the Roman people 
regaled themselves with boiled dog. At 


and country to guard the house. 
deliverance of 


this solemnity a goose, laid on a soft 
cushion, was carried in triumph, followed 
by an unhappy dog nailed to a cross, whose 
loud cries amused the populace ; thus they 
commemorated the signal service rendered 
by one animal, and the fatal negligence 
of the other. But 
pression of gratitude, and for a century at 


time effaces the im- 


least before the time of Pliny the Romans 
had learned to eat goose ; and by a perfid- 
ious art, they fattened them delicately in 
The 


valued 


darkness in preparation for the spit. 
most luxurious eaters, however, 
only the liver, and this they contrived to 
increase to such a size that it often weighed 
two pounds. Pliny says that Apicius 
found means to increase the livers to a 
size almost equaling in weight the whole 
body of the bird. This African feat was 
paralleled by a queen of France who, ac- 
cording to Parmentier, spent sixty pounds 
sterling in fattening three geese, whose 
render than 


wished to more 


The taste for this fare 


livers she 


usually delicate. 
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was illustrated by the epicure who prayed | 
that he might have a throat as long as the 
stork’s, in order the better to enjoy such 
dainty food! This is a poor wish when 
compared with the majestic conception of 
Quin, who, with respect to his favorite 
dishes, grandly asked that he might have | 
‘*a swallow as long as from here to Botany 
Bay, and palate the whole way.” The 
devotion of the old actor to exquisite living | 
is further exemplified by the story of what | 
used to take place between himself and | 
his servant, when the latter appeared at 
his to awake him. 
** John,” said Quin, “is there any mullet 
in the market this morning 2” ‘* No, sir,” 
said John. “ Then, John,” replied Quin, 
addressing himself again to sleep, ‘ you | 
Goose 


master’s bed-side 


may call me at nine to-morrow !” 
is eaten in England on Michaelmas-day, | 
because, says report, Queen Elizabeth was 


dining on goose when the news was brought 
her of the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


The turkey was long unknown to the | 
Greeks, there being no turkey in Europe | 
Sophocles is | 
who mentions it. In Egypt it | 
It was first intro- | 


during their palmy days. 
the 
was still 
duced into Rome in the year 115 before 
an 
object of In a 
century later they had greatly multiplied, 
but afterward declined again. ‘Two were 
exhibited as curiosities at Athens about 
the middle of the sixth century. The 
peacock had prodigious success among the | 


first 


more rare. 


where it was regarded as 


uncommon curiosity. 


our era, 


Romans. Quintus Hortensius was the 
first who had them served in a banquet; | 
and the novelty made an extraordinary 
sensation at Rome, becoming so much the | 


fashion that no feast was thought com- | 
plete without them. Horace preferred 


them to the finest poultry. 


Tiberius 
reared them, and put to death a soldier 
who had the misfortune to kill 
Ultimately they were voted indigestible, 
and up in their skin and 
feathers to be looked at, but not eaten. 
Among their feathered 
numbered the flamingo, of which they ate 
only the root of the tongue—the ostrich, 


one. 


were served 


game the ancients 


of which Heliogabalus had six hundred 
slain for a single supper, the brains being 
the only edible part—the stork—and the 
which last 
Alexandrians a dish unequaled in delicacy. 

With the Romans the love of fish be- 
excited a 


crow, was thought by the 


came a real mania: turbots 


| ter. 


furor of admiration—the murena Helena 
was worshiped. Hortensius the orator 
actually wept over the death of one he had 
fed with his own hands; the daughter of 
Drusus ornamented hers with golden rings ; 
each had a name, and would come with 
speed when it heard the voice of the mas- 
Sometimes in a moment of tender- 
ness for his dear murena Helena, Vedius 
Pollio, a Roman knight of the highest dis- 
tinction, and one of the friends of the 
Emperor Augustus, could find nothing 
better to do than to feed them with the 


| flesh of his slaves, who were thrown to 


them alive. There was, indeed, a barbar- 
ous refinement, if one may employ such a 
compound term, in all the Romans did at 
table. The mullet will furnish us with 
one instance. This fish, alive, but with 
its scales removed, was placed on the 


| table in a glass vessel, beneath which a 


spirit-flame was kindled. ‘The object was 


| to allow the guests to regale themselves 


with observing the gradations of pink 

colors through which the fish passed until 

it was at once dead and cooked. 
According to Dio, the early inhabitants 


of Britain did not eat fish. Under the 


reign of Edward II. certain fish, especially 


the sturgeon, were forbidden at all tables 


save that of the king. King Stephen 


| desired to modify the prohibition, but 


after his death the royal prerogative was 
resumed. In France any one might eat 
fish, but none could sell it without permis- 
sion from the king. Louis XII. appoint- 
ed six fishmongers to supply his table. 
Francis I. had twenty-two, and Henry 
the Great twenty-four. Under Louis 
XIV. fish came much in vogue, owing to 
the marvelous talent of that prince’s cook, 
who imparted to the flesh of fish the flavor 


of the most exquisite game. It was Vatel, 
the major-domo of Louis, who slew him- 
self in desperation, because the supply of 
fish for his master’s dinner was delayed. 
Among the Greeks and Romans the stur- 


geon ranked as a royal dish. Martial 
honors it with a pompous eulogium. It is 


caught in Siberia of enormous size, and is 
found still larger in Norway. M. Soyer 
informs us that the Russians make ecaviare 
from the spawn of this fish—and he might 
that the Russian nobility 
with the 


have added 
devour the roe raw mingled 
creature’s blood. 

The tunny was sacrificed by the Romans 
to Neptune, and but sparingly eaten by 
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them. The Greeks praised it, but good- 
livers ate only the belly of the fish. It 
abounds in the Mediterranean and Adriatic, 
and it is a favorite amusement of sailors 
to harpoon them. They are sometimes 
caught of immense size, and weighing no 


less thana thousand pounds. The Greeks 


are supposed to have been strangers to the | 


merits of the trout, but the Romans as- 
signed it the foremost rank—next to the 
sturgeon, red muliet, and sea-eel. The 
cod supplied the ancients with an exquisite 
dish, and the only fault they found with it 
Galen pronounced it 
the Greek cooks 
Salmon 


was its cheapness. 
excellent for digestion : 
sprinkled it with grated cheese. 
was not known to the Greeks, and not to 
the Romans before the time of Pliny, who 
extols those of the Rhine, and still more 
those from the waters of Aquitaine. The 
Scotch of back 
were less enthusiastic in its praise, if we 


peasants two centuries 
are to judge from the fact of their stipula- 
ting, when hired, that they should not be 
compelled to eat it too often. 

Among shell-fish, oysters appear to have 
been the favorites both 
Greeks The Athenians 
called them the gastronomic prelude to the 


greatest with 


and Romans. 
supper, they were served at every re- 
The 


Romans, as a matter of course, improved 


past, and generally uncooked. 


upon their natural state, and one Fulvius 


Hirpinus made a fortune by fattening 


them with a paste made of honey and 
wine. De Blainville considers raw oys- 
ters easy of digestion, but tough and 
indigestible when cooked. The = erab 
and the lobster found the favor they 


merited among ancient gastronomists, and 
had the honor of being eaten by those who 
knew how to eat. The ancients had not 
in England 


but in 


the sense to appreciate frogs ; 
they are disdainfully shunned ; 
France there is a great consumption of 
them, especially in the spring. In Ger- 
many they eat the whole frog, except the 
skin and intestine ; but in France they are 
satisfied with the hind legs, which when 
tender and properly done is a most delicate 
dish. We may close our account with the 
fish by stating that in Greece and Italy 
the polypus was eaten, a frightful monster 
from which modern stomachs would recoil 
with disgust. e 

It was a settled maxim with Dr. John- 
son that everything was He 
was not the original inventor of the maxim. 


‘“* grass.” 


The ancient people, the Jews, traced to 
the same source (the earth, of whose bosom 
it was the graceful veil) the fountains 
whence sprung many of their enjoyments. 
Romulus made priests of the twelve sons 
of his nurse, who had the grass, or in other 
words the advancement of agriculture, for 
their peculiareare. In those times, horses 
at the plow had their mouths rinsed with 
wine ; and then, and down toa later period, 
the plow itself was looked upon with as 
much superstitious affection by its driver, as 


| a Mahratta gun is considered by its peculiar 


artillerymen. ‘Speed the Plow” has in- 
deed long been the prayer of all nations ; 
but ancient institutions are disappearing, 
and Mr. Mechi, of Tiptree Farm, threatens 
to put down even the plow. 

The bean appears to have been held in 
various degrees of estimation at various 
The Flamen of Jupiter could 
neither eat it nor pronounce its name, for 
the reason that the black spot in it was 
The priests of Apollo, 


epochs. 


the type of death ! 
on the other hand, held it in honor and ate 
it with grateful appetites. No doubt, each 
party denounced the other as unorthodox. 
The haricot had fashion given to it by 
Alexander, who introduced it from Asia. 
Green peas were, what Brummel vainly 
strove to make them, universally vulgar. 
So were lentils with the Romans. The 
I gyptians, on the contrary, considered that 
children were well educated who were fed 
upon them. <A predilection for peculiar 


production was undoubtedly common 
enough, though we are puzzled now to ac- 
count for it. Thus Hippocrates held boiled 
cabbage and salt to be a specific for the 
colic! Cato declared the former to be a 
panacea ; and some looked upon the horse- 
radish inthe same light ; while young Athe- 
nian mothers, when nursing their infants, 
ate of it largely, for the supposed benefit of 
Perhaps this was 


At all events, monster 


their luckless progeny. 
the cow-cabbage. 
productions were the favorites of the day ; 
and asparagus, which was accounted hurt- 
ful to the eyesight and was the forerunner 
of spectacles, grew in Libya to a hight 
of forty feet! So in Java, bantam-cocks 
stand a yard high, but in Europe they strut 
ridiculously at something like twelve 
How the colossal asparagus was 
Perhaps it was 
moistened with wine, as Aristoxenes did 
with his lettuces! It was eaten for plea- 


inches. 
grown is a lost secret. 


sure, as onions and honey were for duty’s 
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sake. 


| 
The latter compound, swallowed | 


fasting, was accounted the best possible 


preserver of health! There were giants 
among onions too in those days; but in 


respect of size we know of nothing that | 


can with what 
Judean radishes, namely, that foxes could 
litter in the hollow of them, and that they 
were of a hundred pounds’ weight. They 


compare 


is asserted of | 


were used as projectiles by the mob when | 


the latter desired to pelt some ex-favorite 
of the previous day. 


The people knocked | 


down their victims, and when the fray was | 
over, boiled their weapons and ate them | 


with vinegar. 
but ate their horses; and 
the Egyptians had worshiped their leeks 


also when 


and garlic, nothing was pleasanter to the | 
| 


free-thinkers than to swallow their gods ! 
There is nothing to supprise us in this. 


So Tartars not only rode 
| than food in the ancient Roman days. 


which posterity has, in another sense, 
adopted. They were the “ sycophants,” 
or “ fig-declarers!’ Had the Romans 
allowed free trade with regard to the ex- 
portation of figs, the Gauls would have 
had one reason the less for invading Italy. 
Neither royal nor priestly prohibition 
appears to have been long effectual in 
restraining men from an indulgence in good 
things. ‘The Persians learned to eat 
walnuts in spite of the thundering ordin- 
ances of the great king. 

“ Bread and milk” gives us now but a 
simple idea of a simple yet salubrious diet. 
It was used, however, for other purposes 
Roman “ exquisites ” of either sex rubbed 
their faces with a mixture of bread and 
milk ; nay, sometimes wore a poultice of 


| the same on the face, in order to make 


We may believe anything of a people who | 
made of assafetida the chief ingredient in | 
| ‘ ~ ° m ae 

with the French inthe days of Louis XV. 


the seasoning of their dishes. 
The ancients showed better taste in their 
love for peaches; but the enjoyment of 


them was a dear delight, for they cost | 


about a pounda piece. The sight of them 
alone afforded pleasure to some, though of 
their the apple, many 
persons have been mysteriously afraid. 
Vladislaus of Poland, for example, never 
saw a golden pippin without taking to his 
heels and roaring with affright. German 
kaisers, the other hand, have 
known to kill themselves voluntarily by 
over-eating of melons. ‘Tiberius ate of 
that fruit at dessert like a hungry school- 
boy, and yet he reproached poor Drusus 


country cousin, 


on been 


for devouring too much brocoli at his | 


dinner. 
him for telling 
beech-nuts were 


primitive mankind that 
better eating than acorns. 


Pelasgus had altars erected to | 


The Persian kings kept all the walnuts | 


in Persia for their own eating; and we 
think it is Mungo Park who states that 
eggs are very scarce in a certain district 
of Africa, and that the priests there, who 
are excessively fond of them, have per- 


suaded the laity that it would be sinful in | 


the latter to swallow what Heaven designed 
only for the clergy! The magistrates of 
Attica were almost as particular about 
their celebrated figs, which they religiously 
protected from exportation. A little smug- 
gling went on, nevertheless, and the in- 
formers who worked themselves into the 
confidence of the contrabandists and then 
‘etrayed them, were known by a name 


their complexions fair: milk baths, too, 
were more common with the Romans than 


Five hundred female asses supplied the 
dayly bath of the Empress Poppwia. As 
an article of medical diet this milk became 
fashionable in France in the reign of 
Francis I. It had been successfully pre- 
scribed for the enervated king, and forth- 
with all the nobility took to imbibing asses’ 
milk as a symbol of their loyalty. Eggs 
were as fashionable in Rome when Livia 
kept one in her bosom till it was hatched ; 
then, a “ cock-chick ” appearing, she and 
the augurs divined that she was about to 
present her husband with a male heir. 
The birth of Tiberius proved their excel- 
lence as diviners. But the singularity of 
incubation in an imperial bosom is sur- 
passed by an old Egyptian method of 
cooking eggs without fire. ‘ The shep- 
herds of Egypt placed them in a sling, 
which they turned so rapidly that the 
friction of the air heated them to the exact 
point required for use!” ‘They must have 
had a curious taste ; but after all they were 
better than the ragout of hedgehogs which 
was so greedily eaten by the Greek rustics. 
The “ ragout a la Sardanaple,” for which 
the King of Prussia thanked his cook Noel 
in verse, was not a more refined dish. 

On the subject of pastry, M. Soyer in- 
forms us that the Oriental nations were 


acquainted with the art of making it ata 


very early period. The Egyptians and 
the Jews served different sorts at their 
tables. The enlightened gluttony of the 
Greeks and Romans inspired them with 
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a host of combinations more or less in- 
genious. of Attica 
prepared some very excellent kinds, made 


The pastry-cooks 


chiefly of honey, sesame flour, and cheese 


or oil. The Athenians moreover made 
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admirable dumplings by inclosing delicious | 


fruit with a light perfumed paste. When 
conquered by Rome, Greece had the glory 
of dictating the laws of cookery to her 
Gingerbread not 


haughty enemy. was 





meals a day, and at dinner had commonly 
five courses or dishes. They dined at ten 
in the morning, and the meal was called, 
from the hour, dectmer, whence the word 
diner (dinner.) One or two centuries 
later they dined at eleven; and in the 
16th at the beginning of the 17th 
century at noon. Louis XIV. always sat 


down to table at that hour. The English 


and 


| dined equally early, and it was not till the 


unknown to the ancients—the whole of | 


Europe being supplied with it from the | 


island of Rhodes. Rome borrowed from 
Greece the artocreas, a pie of hashed or 
minced meat mixed with bread, which, 
withsome slight modifications, has reached 
to our own day. Cato, the wise philoso- 
pher, has left to posterity the following 
receipt for a cake :—‘ Crush,” says he, 
“two pounds of cheese ; mix it with a 
pound of rye flour, or, in order to render 
it lighter, throw in merely half-a-pound of 


wheat flour and an egg. 


18th century that the present late hours 
came gradually into fashion. The great 


heroes of antiquity were all accomplished 


| carvers, but then they were professional 


| by way of example, he 
Stir, mix, and | 


work this paste ; form of it a cake, which | 


you will place on leaves, and cook in a 
tart-dish on the hot hearth.” Our lady 
readers can experiment with this confec- 
tion if they choose. For five centuries 
after the foundation of Rome, the art of 
making bread as we now make it was un- 
known. The lack of civilization which 
this indicates was hardly compensated for 
at the luxurious table of Lentulus, where 
the 


hogs. 


first course consisted of sea-hedge- 
It is difficult to believe that the 
early Romans beat their enemies upon 
better than gruel little 

Numa neither improved their 


nothing and a 


vinegar. 


| 


digestion nor their morals when he in- | 


eakes, and the bake-houses 


under the care of a goddess ealled Furnax, 


vented put 
whose worship has lasted although her 
altars have been removed. ‘The son of a 
baker was compelled to follow his father’s 


baker’s 


daughter had to take to the trade too. 


calling, and he who married a 
The early Greeks ate but twice a day, 
The Romans 


for a long time did the same, and even so 


taking a full meal but once. 


late as the days of Cicero it was accounted 
a monstrous thing to be * dis die satum.” 
Tiberius relaxed this restraint and allowed 
greater indulgence ; and subsequently the 
gluttonous emperors, so far from re press- 
ing the luxury of the table, sanctioned it 
by the authority of their example. 

In France inthe 14th century, in ** well- 


regulated houses,” 


people partook of five 


butchers. ‘The people seem to have had 
appetite for all they could carve, if we 
may judge from the distributions made 
dayly by would-be-popular potentates to 
the mob. 

M. Soyer thinks that the Homeric age 
was distinguished by its simplicity ; and, 
to the 
“facts” that ‘ Patroclus peeled onions! 
and the wise 


refers 


Achilles washed cabbages ! 
Ulysses roasted with his own hands a sir- 
loin of beef!” This sort of simplicity, 
however, was by no means confined to the 
Charle- 


magne made a pretty annual profit by the 


heroic periods of the human race. 


sale of his own vegetables, and the queen 
consort of Gustavus Vasa not only made 
milk but sold italso. Poor Marie Antoin- 


ette, too, played at ‘* dairy-maid ;” but 
simplicity was not to be found in a dairy 
where the swains wore swords and the 


milk-maids flitted about, like Sir George 
itherege’s nymphs, in “silks and satins 
and rose-colored taffetas.” 

Burtab-pLace oF THE TurKs.—The prin- 
cipal place of sepulture for the Moslem 
population of Constantinople and its envi- 
rons is at Seutari, on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosporus, where there is a city of 
tombs that almosts contests the palm with 
The Turks, it 
appears, never forget that they are but 


the catacombs of Rome. 
‘camped in Europe ;” so that what was 
merely a bon mot tor the Frank author of 
the saying, is to them a serious and every- 
day truth. Accordingly, almost all the 
more serious and patriotic Moslems who 
can afford it, order in their wills that their 
remains should find burial in Asia, where, 


when the race of Othman again gives 
place in Europe to the Giaour, the hoof 
of no infidel’s charger will spurn their 


resting-place. 
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BURMAH. 


HE country of Burmah is bounded on 
the west by the British provinces of 
Arakhan, Chittagong, and Cachar; on the 
north by Assam, another British province ; 
on the east by the river Thaleain or Talien ; 
and on the south by the Gulf of Martaban. 
Its form is a rude quadrilateral, the east 
and west sides being considerably longer 


than the others, the north side being also | 


longer than the south. ‘The Anaupectau- 
meaw (pronounced Anupectu-mew) Moun- 
tains separate Arakhan from Burmah on the 
west, andthe Langtan Mountains from As- 
sam on the north. The Langtan Mountains 
attain to a considerable elevation, and im- 
mediately south of these spread out the 
group called the Patkoi or Poapuo Moun- 
tains; from these latter to the sea a vast 
inclined table-land extends. One noble 
river, and several others not greatly in- 
ferior, rise in the great northern mountain 
region just deseribed—the principal one 
being the Irawadi. The exact position 
of the source of this magnificent river is 
not known, but it is believed to be very 
near that of the Burramputer. Most of 
the large rivers in the peninsula of Further 
India would seem to originate very nearly 
After 
leaving the upper mountain region, it en- 


in the same part of the country. 





ters the country of the Bor Khamti, a tribe | 


in the north-western extremity of Burmah, 
where it is only about sixty yards wide ; 
then, flowing ina meandering course about 
mid-way between the eastern and western 
boundaries of the country, it arrives at a 
point about a hundred miles from the sea, 
and divides into several branches, sepa- 
rated from each other by extensive swampy 
deltas. 
sea near the south-west corner of the coun- 
try, and is called the Bassein river; the 
most easterly falls into the Gulf of Mar- 
taban, near the middle of the southern 
boundary, and is called the Rangoon river 
—the city of Rangoon standing upon it, 
about thirty miles from its mouth. Other 
rivers of note are, the Thaleain—before 
referred to as the eastern boundary of the 
country, called also the Saluen or Mar- 
taban river, which falls into the Gulf of 


| 


The westerly branch enters the | 


| that raised in China. 


Poolooghoon—and the Kyan Duayn, a | 


confluent of the Irawadi, which it enters 
about four hundred miles from the sea. It 
will thus be seen that the whole of the 
southern part of the country is low and 
—M 


9 


Vou. IV. No. 2. 


swampy ; and from this, again, it will be 
easily inferred that it is unhealthy. Un- 
healthy, too, it will continue to be, unless 
other than Burmese hands get to work 
upon it; for they have such fixed and un- 
improvable habits ingrafted on their char- 
acter, that they are very little more ad- 
vanced in civilization, and in the arts 
which elevate a people, than they were a 
thousand years ago. 

Perhaps no country in the world fur- 
nishes more enchanting scenery than that 
which spreads out on each side, and forms 
the basin, of the Irawadi. Stupendous 
mountain gorges, magnificent forests, rich- 
ly carpeted plateaus, and beautiful cham- 
paigns, all combine to render this land one 
of the most delightful the imagination can 
conceive. Even the unhealthy swamps in 
the extreme south are rich and prolific in 
a high degree; and, like the delta of the 
Nile, they furnish crops of rice in the 
greatest abundance. Pity that such na- 
tural facilities should only be used as an 
incentive to inactivity and dissipation ; but 
SO it is. 

Among the various vegetable produc- 
tions of this favored land, one of the most 
famous is the teak-tree, or Indian oak. 
Most of the ships launched at the port of 
Rangoon are built of it. Nor is it less 
adapted for the construction of houses, al- 
though for that purpose the bamboo, an- 
other natural production, is chiefly used. 
Cotton of a fine silky nature, though of a 
short staple, is raised with ease in the 
northern part of the kingdom ; where also 
silk is produced in large quantities. Many 
women and children are employed in spin- 
ning and weaving the raw material into 
fabrics for home consumption, or for ex- 
portation. ‘Tobacco is cultivated in every 
part of the country. ‘The fruit-trees of 
Burmah are decidedly inferior to those of 
India and China; nor is Burman tea by 
any means equal to that grown in Assam, 
much less will it bear comparison with 
Gamboge, the yel- 
low color so much used in painting and 
staining, is the inspissated juice of a tree 
which grows in this country and those ad- 
joining. 

Equally rich are its mineral resources. 
Near the sources of the Irawadi and 
several other rivers, gold is found in a 
sandy matrix ; and yet such is the want 
of energy and enterprise, that most of the 
gold with which their temples are so pro- 
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fusely adorned is drawn from China, Sil- 
ver also is abundant in many parts, but it 
is only in the eastern province called Laos 
that the mines are worked ; and these not 
by Burmans, but by the natives of Laos 
and China. Rubies and sapphires, of the 
largest size and clearest crystal, abound ; 
as do also topazes, and various other gems. 
There is, too, a great quantity of fine 
compact marble, which a competent judge 
has declared equal to the celebrated Car- 
rara. Amber is plentifully distributed 
about the margins of most of the large 
rivers. Coal, iron, tin, lead, and other 
minerals, which elsewhere constitute the 
wealth of the nation in which they are 
found, here lie in immense beds, almost 
unsought for, and unworked. With such 
treasures as these at their hand, the Bur- 
mese ought to become one of the richest 
and most powerful pecple on the face of 
the earth. 

But the most remarkable of all the min- 
eral productions of Burmah is its petro- 
leum — literally, rock-oil. Above four 
hundred thousand hogsheads are annually 
brought up from more than five hundred 
pits near Re-nau-Khaung, a village about 
four miles from the Irawadi, and some 
distance north of the town of Prome. 
This curious substance is found in a liquid 
state, and appears to be a kind of half- 
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purposes similar to those of the ox, and 
when disabled can be used as an article of 
diet. It is also stronger than the ox, but 
cannot endure such long-continued exer- 
tion. In all countries east of Bengal, the 
horse never attains to its full size, and in 
Burmah is said to resemble the Canadian 
pony: in many parts it is quite unknown, 
and where it is known, is only used for 
the saddle. 

Except in the eastern province of Laos, 
the elephant is rarely used for anything 
but state purposes, in which it figures 
largely. There is alsoa rare kind of ele- 
phant found oceasionally in the Burman 
forests, requiring particular notice on ac- 
count of the part it plays in the history 
of the kingdom. It is the white elephant. 
When one of these is caught, it becomes 
the property of the king. The care and 
attention bestowed on such an animal ex- 
ceed that lavished on almost any subject, 
however high his position. Its house, food, 
and decorations, are extravagantly luxu- 
rious. Formerly, it was a point of ambi- 
tion for a king to possess himself of four ; 
but, latterly, that number has not been 
kept up, on account of the difficulty of 
procuring them. 

At the commencement of the present 
century there was not one white elephant 


' in the royal stables, and the king used 


formed bitumen, with the chemical com- | 


position of which it is almost identical. 
Mixed with earth or ashes, it forms a good 
fuel ; but it is chiefly used in lamps ; cus- 
tom rendering the strong smell which it 
emits tolerable. A substance similar to 
petroleum is found in Derbyshire and in 
the United States; but not in such abun- 
dance as in Burmah. 

The animals of Burmah, though numer- 
ous, exhibit but few peculiarities. Wolves, 
jackals, foxes, and hyenas, are not found 
in the country, nor is the camel ; although, 
from its nature, it is well suited to the 
northern parts of the kingdom. 


Several | 


other animals much prized by Europeans | 


are not taken any account of here; such 
are hogs, dogs, cats, sheep, asses, and 
goats. The principal domestic animals 
are the ox, buffalo, horse, and elephant. 


The ox is the chief beast of burden; but, 


as their religion forbids the use of its flesh | 


for food, it is an expensive animal to keep ; 


a circumstance which has led to the taming 
of the buffalo. The buffalo, not being un- 
der the same restrictions, can be used for 


every effort to obtain one. This was very 
natural, for it was not merely an orna- 
mental appendage to the Burman state in 
his eyes, inasmuch as the superstitions of 
the country taught him to believe that the 
existence of such an animal in the neigh- 
borhood of the palace, and in the enjoy- 
ment of suitable honors, was a kind of 
protection against external enemies, and a 
guarantee of general good fortune. In 
the year 1805, a female was caught at 
Laire in the forests of Pegu. Immedi- 
ately on being captured, it was bound with 
cords, and covered with scarlet, a color 
which symbolized its superiority over all 
other animals; and several of the chief 
mandarins were deputed to attend it. A 
house, equal to those occupied by the 
highest ministers of state, was built for its 


reception, and numerous servants were 
appointed to watch over it, to carry to it 
dayly the freshest herbs, which had first 
been washed with water; and to provide 
it with everything that could contribute to 
As the place where it was 
mosquetoes, a 


its comfort. 


taken was infested with 
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beautiful net of silk was made to protect 
it from them, it being a precaution in- 
stinctively taken by those insects to avoid 


anything which bears a resemblance to the | 


meshes of the large spiders’ webs in which 
they are sometimes caught « and to secure 
the animal from all harm, mandarins and 
guards watched it day and night. No 
sooner was the news spread abroad that a 
white elephant had been taken, than im- 
mense multitudes, of every age, sex, and 
condition, flocked to behold it, not only 


the flames were urged by the aid of gilt 
bellows, one at each corner. After three 
days, its ashes were inclosed ina gilt urn, 
and deposited in the royal cemetery. In 
the case of a male elephant, the ceremony 
used is similar to that which accompanies 


| the interment of the sovereign. 


from the neighboring parts, but even from | 


the remotest provinces. At length the 
king gave orders for its transportation to 
the capital ; and immediately two boats of 
teak-wood were fastened together, and 


upon them was erected a superb pavilion, | 


with a roof similar to that which covers 
the royal palaces. It was made perfectly 
impervious to the sun or rain; and drape- 


ries of silk, embroidered in gold, adorned | 


it on every side. This splendid pavilion 
was towed up the river by three large and 


| 


beautifully gilded vessels full of rowers. | 


Messengers were frequently dispatched 


from the king and other members of the | 
royal family, during its progress, some- | 


times to bring tidings of its health, at 
others to convey to it rich presents. In 
honor of its arrival, a splendid festival was 
ordered, which lasted three days, and was 
accompanied with music, dancing, and fire- 
works. Costly presents were brought to 
it by all the mandarins of the kingdom, 
and one is said to have offered a vase of 
gold, weighing four hundred and eighty 
ounces. But it is well known that these 
presents, and the eagerness shown in be- 
stowing them, were owing more to the 
avaricious policy of the king, than to the 
veneration of his subjects for the elephant, 
since all these golden utensils and costly 


| its fortifications. 


The towns of chief importance in Bur- 
mah may be briefly described. Ava (for- 
merly the capital, from which the king is 
often called the King of Ava) is situated 
very nearly in the center of the country, 
and stands on the river Irawadi. It is 
now in a ruinous condition, but was at one 
time strongly fortified. The new capital 
is Ummerapoora, about four miles east- 
ward of Ava, on the same river, and about 
five hundred miles from its mouth. Prome 
is a very ancient town, also on the [rawadi, 
and is intimately connected with the his- 
tory of the country. Speaking in round 
numbers, its distance from Ava is three 
hundred miles, and from the southern 
boundary two hundred. We have already 
mentioned Rangoon on the Rangoon river, 
and Bassein or Persaim on the Bassein 
river, both of which are only mouths of 
the Irawadi. Rangoon is nearly thirty 
miles from the sea, and is celebrated for 
its magnificent Buddhist temple, and for 
All the country round 
about the deltas of the Irawadi is compre- 
hended in the kingdom of Pegu; the city 
of Pegu standing about midway between 
that river and the Thaleain, near one hun- 
dred miles from the sea. 

We now direct our attention to a more 


| important part of our subject—an account 


ornaments found their way at last into the 


royal treasury. At the death of this ele- 
phant, which took place shortly after, it 
was publicly forbidden, as at the death of 
an emperor, under heavy penalties, to as- 
sert that it was dead. That it was de- 
parted, or had disappeared, might be said 
of it, but nothing more. 
female, its funeral was conducted with all 


| disposal. 


As this was a | 


the pomp and ceremony used at that of a | 


principal queen. 
fras, sandal, and other aromatic woods, 
was constructed, and the body placed upon 
it; after which it was covered with simi- 
lar materials. The pyre being lighted, 


A funeral pile of sassa- | 


of the people. From the king to the peas- 
ant, the people of Burmah are distinguish- 
ed from other nations by striking charae- 
teristics. In no country of the world is 
the sovereign more absolute and despotic 
than in Burmah. ‘The lives, property, 
and persons of his subjects are all at his 
Every man, woman, and child, 
considers it an honor to be called his slave. 
A royal nod will raise a beggar to the 
court, or reduce a courtier to beggary. 
The ruthlessness with which the royal pre- 
rogative is exercised is made no secret of ; 
but is rather published, in order to impress 
surrounding nations with an idea of the 
king’s authority and power. If a mer- 
chant or any other subject becomes dis- 
tinguished for his wealth, and the king is 
in want of funds, he is charged with some 
crime, is summoned before the royal tri- 
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bunal, his property is unceremoniously 
confiscated, and he is never heard of more. 
Such practices excite no astonishment in 
the Burman mind ; they are of too com- 
mon The only way, there- 
fore, in which a prosperous man finds he 


occurrence. 


can enjoy the fruits of successful labor, is 
to take an extra wife or two, and spend 
his money as fast as he gets it. This art 
the officers of government have acquired 
to perfection; so that the danger of pos- 
sessing riches deters none of them from 
extortion, oppression, or embezzlement in 
the discharge of their various functions. 
An illustration of this fact is presented by 
an examination of the revenue returns, 
relating to the petroleum trade. The 
amount of revenue from this trade alone, 
which is exacted with the greatest rigor, 
is about twenty-five thousand ticals (a 
equal to about sixty cents) 
and yet only one-fifth of it 


tieal being 
per annum, 
reaches the coffers of the state, the rest 
being appropriated by the collectors and 
public officers. All the government of- 
ficers appear to be actuated by the same 
spirit as their royal master, and to re- 
gard the mass of the people as victims 
from whom to acquire the means of grati- 


Notwith- 


heartlessness 


ying their cupidity and lust. 
standing the violence and 
with which the people are despoiled of 
their hard earnings, the regular income of 
the state is only about twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds per annum ; an income greatly 
exceeded by that of many British subjects 
in India. ‘This, however, would seem to 
be of little consequence, when we recollect 
the many irregular supplies of which the 
king can avail himself. Offices may be 
bought, and the crimes of the wealthy may 
be expiated, by presents; so that, ina 
nation where almost every subject has 
been guilty of offenses more or less hei- 
nous, there can be little difficulty in ob- 
taining a few thousand ticals, by simply 
accusing as many officers of corruption. 
There can be no doubt that the royal purse 
is generally replenished from these sources. 
The police arrangements are exceedingly 
defective. The execution of a royal man- 
date is shifted from one person to another, 
and that so systematically, that at a dis- 
tance of five miles from the capital it fails 
to Inspire awe, or to receive any attention 
whatsoever; and at Rangoon, five hundred 
miles from the seat of government, the 


Ps 


0 


cers of the crown perpetrate their enor- 
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mities almost without the slightest notice 
from the authorities. But, should inform- 
ation reach the capital respecting such 
offenses, the perpetrator is immediately 
recalled, and made to pay the penalty 
with his life ; or what is more common, by 
ample presents to the wives or other mem- 
bers of the royal family ; in which case he 
is allowed to return to the scene of his 
former misdeeds, there to heap up new 
treasures, till his royal master shall think 
proper to inflict another confiscation. And 
yet, in the face of all this, the king is 
called the father of his court; and each 
member of the court the father of those 
next below him, and so on; the fiction of 
paternity being kept up through all the 
gradations of society to the very lowest. 
In Burmah thereis no officer corre- 
sponding to our prime minister. Two 
councils are made to supply the place of 
prime minister and the houses of parlia- 
ment. The highest or public council, 
called Lut-d’hau, consists of four persons, 
called Wun-kri, together with four assist- 


ants. All state questions are discussed 
by them, and decided by a majority. The 
second, or seeret council, discusses the 


same questions as the first; and, owing to 
its proximity to the king, is supposed to 
exert a good deal of by-influence, although 
it is regarded as the inferior of the two. 
The officers are called Alwen-wun. The 
officers in the next grade are also four in 
number, and consist of the commanders 
or surveyors of the northern, southern, 
eastern, and western departments of the 
empire respectively ; and under these are 
many subordinate officers. None are re- 
gularly paid ; the remuneration is obtained 
by the appropriation of a certain propor- 
tion of the products of the soil, and of the 
labor of the people. The constitution is 
in fact what we should call feudal ; and 
that in its most rigorous form. 

Burmese is one 
Buddhism is the 
pre- 


The religion of the 
mass of superstition. 
acknowledged form, and, were its 
cepts and maxims adhered to, the people 
would be much happier than they now are. 
It has been said by those Christians most 
intimately acquainted with its character, 
to be one of the best and purest moral 
codes that man ever prescribed for man. 
But if, after a careful study of the ethical 
philosophies of Greece and of Rome, to- 
gether with the moral condition of the 
peoples most under their influence, any 
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further proof of the inefficiency of mere 
codes and rituals were necessary, the con- 
dition of the Burmese under the Badagat 
of Buddha would furnish it. What the 
Shasters of India, the Badagat of Buddha, 
and the Philosophy of Plato, proclaim by 
their very imbecility, the Bible announces 
on its own authority—namely, That, to 
render moral and spiritual truth available 
to the purposes of man, there must be a 
pervading effluence from the Deity him- 
self, to give the enunciation of that truth 
life and vigor, and to render the sou! of 
the recipient capable of acting upon its 
maxims. Herein consists partially the 
vast superiority of the Bible over other 
written codes. All that is excellent, in 
an ethical point of view, in them, is con- 
tained in the Bible, and much more ; but, 
over and above this, it announces the ne- 
cessity of deriving the only infallible light 
from the Holy Spirit of which it speaks. 
The Bible is now introduced into Burmah. 
The late Dr. Adogiram Judson, an Amer- 
ican missionary, spent many years in the 
country in acquiring a knowledge of its 
language, and in translating into it the 
Holy Scriptures. 
devoted to the work of correction, and 
now the glad tidings of salvation are ac- 
cessible to all who can read the Burmese 
tongue. ‘The power of that book will yet 
be felt there ; and not before it is wanted. 
In a country where the guilt or innocence 
of an accused person is tested by his 
power to endure the pain of thrusting his 
hand into molten lead; where reigns the 
universal belief that the souls of men, on 
being released from their bodies, pass into 
those of all manner of beasts, birds, or 
insects ; where a man may pledge his wife 
in order to appease his creditor ; where a 
woman, on giving birth to a child, is 
stretched out before a blazing fire, and 
kept there for ten or fifteen days, till she 
is almost roasted, and that for no con- 


one looks for it. It would appear that 
‘“ Burmese faith”? was a modern synonym 
for the classical “ Punieca fides,” which, 
being done into plain English, means 
“systematic lying ;” nor is this astonish- 
ing, when we remember the corrupt ex- 
ample of the upper ranks ; for in Burmah, 


as everywhere else, what the court and 


Five years more were 


ceivable reason beyond custom; and where 


the solemn 
funeral rites are stifled with 
which are extremely ludicrous, and often 
intensely revolting—to such a people, the 
Bible is an angel visitant, whose presence 
has been long and greatly needed. 
Virtues they have, it is true; but they 
are almost hidden by the flaws and deform- 
ities which mar their moral constitution. 
Veracity is at a discount among them ; 


frivolities 


not because it is in excess, but because no 


associations connected with | 


nobles do, the lower orders will endeavor 
to imitate. They are not naturally an in- 
dolent people, quite the reverse; and 
whatever of indolence is imputed to them 
is fairly chargeable upon the defective poli- 
tical constitution under which they live. 


a 
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A LI the world knows of the enormity 

of London trade, yet few are pre- 
pared to appreciate the magnificence of 
its details. In the narrow byways, where 
the walls rear themselves so high that, 
looking up, one might reasonably expect 
the stars to appear, as it is said they do 
when viewed from a deep well, many a 
house contains a community sufficient to 
make a German State. The ruler enu- 
merates his subjects by hundreds, and 
maintains a complete machinery of gov- 
ernment. Well may it have become trite 
to speak of merchant princes. It is tra- 
ditional that some houses “ turn over” a 
million, a million and a half, or two mill- 
ions a year; and their territories corre- 
spond with their revenues. 

It is so customary to associate cramped 
space with town, that visitors are not at 
all prepared to wander over acres in one 
of these establishments. Like the agri- 
culturist, the princes of London trade tell 
their ground by acres ; only the one metes 
his rent by the same rate, the other by the 
foot. 

If our readers are interested enough to 
seek one of these houses as a type, they 
will suffer us to conduct them through 
many devious streets, that shall be name- 
less, until Aldermanbury is reached ; and, 
in it, a high, new-fronted edifice will fur- 
nish every requisite for a picture of a 
London house, and at the same time be an 
exponent of the staple manufacture of the 
age. Of course we mean cotton. It 
needs a visit to Manchester to see the 


loom, and a visit to Manchester or Glas- 


gow to see it printed. How it is disposed 
of eventually we can learn here. 


A coup dail takes in an infinity of 
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‘“‘ bales” and ‘ piles” of every description 
—an intermingled array of bright goods 
open upon the counters, made brighter by 
the beams that come through the sky- 
light. A host of gentlemanly-looking in- 
dividuals, youths and other folk, bustle 
about, full of animation and_ business. 
Talk of the Maze at Hampton Court, or 


of the Bower at Woodstock, we aver that | 
Eleanor evinced no greater dexterity in | 


winding Fair Rosamond’s Labyrinth than 
we on the more peaceful mission of find- 
By 
the aid of one or two scouts, we discover 
him in distant nether realms, piling up 


ing a friend to act as our cicerone. 


innumerable packages in forms that would | 


exhaust the devices of solid geometry. 
To the walls of an extensive area 
fixed wooden hutches, in which goods are 
comfortably housed to the depth of about 
ten feet; and here they remain till want- 
ed. In the adjoining and upper depart- 
ments we shall learn what these parcels 


are 


contain. 
Leaping through an open trap-door, to 
test our agility, we proceed, under guid- 
ance, on a circumstantial tour. First of 
all, attention is claimed by the architec- 
ture of the interior. 
skill has been exercised by the architect. 


Very considerable 


retiring as to produce, where not inter- 
fered with by the illimitable mountain 
ranges, hills, and hillocks of goods, all the 
pretty effect of the vanishing lines of per- 
spective. 

The whole place is divided into distinct 
compartments, occupying one or two sides 
or more of each of the floors, according to 
the magnitude of the transactions in the 
particular class of goods with which it has 
to do. Each department is under the sole 
responsibility of a confidential person, who 
undertakes purchases and sales to any 
amount, without reference to the other 
branches. At “balancing day,” every 
six months, it is the aim of the * buyer,” 
as he is ealled, to present a good “ bal- 
ance sheet.” If the account bear favora- 
ble comparison with its antecedents, a 
step in advance is taken by him who has 
managed so well; if there be exhibited 
decrease, which change of fashion or flue- 
tuations in trade will often occasion, he 


| must be prepared Withga satisfactory ex- 


planation. A “ buyer’s” office is one that 
demands, sine gua non, trustworthiness, 
diligence, tact. It is the ultimatum of a 


youth’s ambition, and the incentive to un- 


| remitting perseverance during the years 


of his novitiate. 


Where each inch of room has appreciable | 


value it required a thorough knowledge 
of *‘ space economy” to make the best use 
of what space there was. Abundance of 
light, too, was a desideratum, and this in 
a house locked in on every side by oth- 
ers. <A disposition of parts was also 
requisite, so as to allow of a general view 
of every department. Each floor forms 
a spacious rectangular gallery, rather than 
a room, for the central part is wanting. 
Elegant iron balustrades are fixed round 
hese openings, and give the appearance, 
when viewed from the loftiest flight, of 
hall, but of 
The 


basement floor has its corresponding cen- 


the staircase of some noble 


yet more magnificent dimensions. 


tral part covered with glass, through which 
a glimpse may be got of the packers and 
the supervisors of the linen department 
beneath. At the further end of this fine 
area is a double staircase communicating 
with the various galleries. Kiverything 
on this side conforms to its like on that. 
The pair of stairs, in their zigzag upward 
course, exactly correspond. Everything 
is clean and bright ; everything is beauti- 


ful. 


| velopment. 


The pride with which 
the clerks identify themselves with the 
interests of their house is pleasing and 
commendable. Ability quickly displays 
itself with so great opportunity for its de- 
How services are valued by a 


| good firm may be judged by the fact that 


| 


The eye can pierce a vista so far | 


the buyers in the sixteen departments of 
this establishment receive salaries rang- 
ing between £300 and £1000 a year. 
Indeed, there is much to excite interest 
Some of the departments think 
a balance-sheet returns” of 
£80,000 for the half-year a good one: 
we think so too. 


and pride. 
showing 


More anon. We shall find among the 
first things to catch the eye, manifold 
** cotton prints” of every imaginable color, 
and, as fur as we individually are con- 
cerned, of every unimaginable as well as 
imaginable design. ‘They are the product 
chiefly of the Manchester loom. Cotton 
edifices reach from the ground to the floor 
above, and, in shape like the huge massive 
pillars of coal left here and there to pre- 
vent a pit falling in, impress us with an 
edifying sense of their magnitude. By a 
sight of the piles of manufactured cotton, 
we alone can get the least apprehension 
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of what is meant when the statistics of 
cotton wool imports point to a thousand 
millions of pounds avoirdupois! Such 
was the extent of the trade last year— 
certainly the largest quantity ever im- 
ported, yet a quantity which is sure to be 
continually and indefinitely increased. A 
thousand tons of raw cotton are worked 
up in England every day! Pause a mo- 


ment, and try to think what that can | 


mean. 
Cotton goods form the bulk of the val- 
uable stock of a house of this kind, yet 


very extensive business is carried on in | 


other textile fabries, both of home and 
foreign make. One 
den under the heavy heaps of shawls it 
bears, while, round about, a few are spread 


long counter is hid- 


out with a most careful negligence, so as 


tures varied to denote every phase of 
grief. 

While making these rather irregular 
memoranda we have reached as near as 
is possible the roof that separates us from 
the sky, not from daylight. ‘To attain so 
great an elevation we have perambulated 
ground enough to make us tired. When, 
therefore, our pioneer points to two re- 
cesses in the wall, and says we can reach 
the world again by either of those roads, 
without an effort, we only wait for an 
assurance of safety to feel thankful. Such 
assurance is quite requisite ; for, peeping 
into them, we find them to be perpendicu- 
lar shafts, extending to the ground, and 
which we should as soon think of trusting 


| ourselves down headlong, as we should 


to show their graceful folds and beautiful 


India borders. It is a sight to repay the 
reigning belle the exertion of dispelling 


May Fair lassitude, and the fatigue of an | 


“overland route” from Piceadilly to Al- 
dermanbury. But it is forbidden ground. 
Wholesale dealers alone are to be enticed 
by the blandishments of color and _pat- 
tern. 

We dare not pronounce our private opin- 
ion upon their excellences, for the terror 
of the Marlborough House tri-censorship 
is as a frontlet between our eyes; nor 
have we the temerity to hazard anything 
against the ‘ correct principles of taste.” 
Despite us, when we reach a spot check- 
ered with silks of the richest hues and 
most varied designs, our satisfaction can- 
not but find an ejaculatory vent. English 
silks do not stand comparison with French. 
Bright our own colors are, but they pale 
beside the produce of our neighbors. 
Harmony of color, suitability of design, (a 


bloominess, as the School of Art hath it,) | 


and a certain decisiveness in both pattern 
and color, give French silks a 
and a glow which please the savant in 


these things as well as the illiterate, and 


richness 


| be seen soon. 


over the parapet wall. However much 
we were perplexed, thanks to our culti- 
vated prudence, neither of these ideas 
tempted us. 

The two shafts are used for the ascent 
and descent of goods. Their utility will 
Our friend turns a handle, 


| and immediately a commotion is made 


contrast very strikingly with the inele- | 


Not alone in 
cashmeres of 


gance of English goods. 
silks The 


English make are stiff, and have the col- 


is this seen. 
ors running into one another. The French, 
on the contrary, retain the silky softness 
of the Cashmere goat, and the brightness 
of color characteristic of their silks. 
Another portion of the premises is a 
maison de deuil, the locality of crapes and 
kindred vestments of woe; styles and tex- 


amongst a number of ropes which are ob- 
served in the opening, and a noise as of 
some great body struggling to ascend. It 
proves to be a table, or rather an open box, 
into which we get, and by dexterous con- 
trol descend to the bottom. A lad is en- 
gaged at frequent intervals with one or 
other of these machines. He controls the 
apparatus unassisted ; rises, makes a stop- 
page at each floor to collect the parcels 
sold in the departments, and descends with 
them to the ‘* packers,” to whose tender- 
ness we have also consigned ourselves. 
Practice makes the lad in charge expert. 
If inexpert or forgetful, a sudden, not very 
gentle bump upon reaching the bottom will 
restore him to consciousness, and teach 
him care for the rest of the day. 

We find ourselves precipitated among 
a species of strong and cheap goods, with 
the euphonious name “ Derries.” They 
are of Scotch manufacture, and seem to 
be in great favor. This one house, in the 
busy season, disposes of the enormous 
quantity of £1,000 worth a-day. It is 
made up into mourning dresses, a piece 
for which purpose costs about 3s. or 3s. 6d. 
But here it is only sold in parcels contain- 
ing many pieces. A small order for a retail 
customer would be refused, partly from a 
sense of injustice to the trade, and partly 
because of the trouble it would give. 
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Many small wholesale houses do a retail 
trade, but it is always under a silent pro- 


test from the regular retailers, and what 


one of the princely houses would regard 
as infra dig., and unbusiness-like. 

All the members of the firm seem to 
revel and delight in business. Generally, 
before the rising race are out of their 
snug beds, these hearty gentlemen have 
reached their place of business, and are 
in full activity. ‘Throughout the day, with 
scarcely an intermission, they are engaged 
in the duty of supervision, and of receiv- 
ing their customers. Such attention is 
the talisman of success. ‘The house has 
taken strides apace with the cotton trade. 
Its early history was that of a respectable 
small house; now it has hardly a peer, 
still One of the merchant 
partners rose from the ranks, and traces 
his present influential position entirely to 
worth and preeminent ability. 

Leaving the Derries, on our route we 


less a rival. 


pass through a space appropriated to the 
** packers’’—a band of thirty or forty men, 
who hard at work, “from morn to 
dewy eve,” packing, in canvas or wooden 


are 


cases, the goods as they come down the 
shafts. All articles sold are cleared out be- 
fore the day closes. Packing is quite anart; 
and excellence often shows itself in one 
workman, which another dare hardly emu- 
late. Projecting from a tolerably lengthy 
wall are many low benches, at each of 
which are two packers, making cubes and 
parallelopipedons of all dimensions, from 
the varied stores around. The geniality 
and considerateness of — “* Cheeryble 
Brothers,” we had it upon our lip to say, 
and should not have been very much out— 
the princely employers extend to the hum- 
blest of their subjects. Length of service, 
as well as ability, is acknowledged by in- 
creased pay. The patriarch of the * pack- 
ers” has been packing for the space of 
nearly thirty years. 

At the back of the 


from the commotion of buying and selling, 


building, retired 


we may peep in and see a designer or two 
at work. 
less patterns that captivate a purchaser, 


He it is who devises the count- 


be his taste however fastidious or fickle. 
If a dealer have an idea of a new pattern, 
with the 
signer, who, by his skill, draws it out, and 


he seeks to communicate de- 
suggests alterations and improvements. 


A * proof copy” is then struck off; if 


approved, a revise is sent back, and the 
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order executed; if not, the design is de- 
stroyed. 

The printing of cotton, of course, does 
not go on A small quantity is 
printed in the neighborhood of London, 
but the bulk in Manchester and Glasgow. 
Most people are aware that it is done by 
means of “blocks,” like to the method 
of staining paper—rather was done, for 


here. 


though a large quantity, considered in it- 
self, is even now thus printed, yet it is a 
very small decimal of the length printed 
by revolving cylinders. Last year 30,000 
miles of cotton cloth were printed in this 
manner. Another note that which will 
bear rumination. 

Were we accompanied by a lady we 
are sure the sight that next presents it- 
self would excite and justify her ire. A 
man has a number of beautiful muslins 
lying by him, which he seizes one by one, 
and remorselessly shears into strips. <A 
few feet further off we get an explication 
A little mountain 
of envelopes, addressed to some hundreds 


of this wanton waste. 


or even thousands of customers, will soon 
be dispatched by post, each containing a 
variety of these small pieces as samples 
These 
seasons are, in themselves, worthy of re- 
mark. ‘They naturally oeeur in spring 
and autumn, when “ linseywoolseys” are 


for an approaching ‘ season.” 


courted or ungratefully cast aside ; when 


** gossamer” is doffed or donned. During 
the rush of business, extending from March 
to the beginning of May, and again at the 
fall of the leaf, little breathing time is al- 
lowed in a * general house.”” Every one, 
from the master to the errand-boy, is in- 
defatigably catering for the comfort of 
his fellow-citizens of the world. It is an 
established rule, and one that alone could 
save inextricable confusion, that the busi- 
ness of a day is to be a complete thing in 
itself. 
before the head of it leaves. 
tering clerks” are still more hard-worked. 
Whatever be the time those who have to 
do with the buying and selling may finish 
their allotted tasks, the entering clerks 
must of necessity be after them. 

A. stock extensive as 
that by which we are environed, demands 


Mach department is made square 
The * en- 


so valuable and 


every care to insure its safety from fire. 
A few years ago the place was burned 
down. In its reérection every part was 
made fireproof. If fire did occur the ea- 
tastrophe could never again be very ca- 
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lamitous. The various portions of the 
house are securely divided from each other 
by double iron doors. The doors roll back 
on wheels, and are concealed throughout 
the day. 


: 
| 
| 
| 


When moved forward into their | 


places at night (a feat easily accomplished, 


despite their weight,) there is a space of 
eighteen inches, or two feet, between 
them; so that, if one were red-hot, the 
heat could not extend to any injurious de- 
gree to the next compartment. The 


walls also are very thick, being, in fact, | 


the same as the space between the doors ; 
for, when the doors are closed, they ap- 
pear but as the continuation, on either 
side, of the wall. 

We have portrayed the dayly routine 
of a hundred houses of business, while 
sketching the routine of one. 
devotion to work, the same indefatigabili- 
ty, the same preciseness and system, may 
be recognized in any great London house. 
A type has been presented of a class—a 
class engaging many thousands ; but it is 
only one phase of city occupation. To 
complete a knowledge of business life we 


The same | 
the head. 


fire won't scorch so much.” Pardon us, 
good dame, for culling the flowers of vour 
eloquence ! 

Above-stairs are arranged tables for 
dinner. Parties of thirty or forty take 
in turn their quantum. Every one em- 
ployed boards in the house, although only 
the youngest members reside there alto- 
gether. It is the hospitable custom to 
entertain at dinner what customers hap- 
pen to be in the house at the time. 

An adjoining room contains a stock of 
books for the mental improvement of the 
young men. When the continued activi- 
ty of the day and the unlimited hours are 
thought of, that must seem a little bit of a 
joke. We have heard of quite an original 
method in vogue at a neighboring house, 
of getting knowledge from the books into 
In fact, it is by * chucking” 


! . 
them at one another’s heads, when a cu- 


| rator is not by. 


It is not surprising, for 


| a day of thorough business is enough to 


should have to explore the recesses of a | 


thousand hidden acres—a space that would 
burst the bounds of an “‘article.”” London 
is great in it 
monetary world ; it abounds with govern- 
ment offices, all of which would give a 
‘type’ of business. Leaving these things, 
we conclude with the rest of what we have 
to say. 

A goodly number of the employed dwell 


manufactures ; rules the 


in the house. 
a fair proportion of their young men; 
some, the whole of them. The arrange- 
ments for their comfort are 
any feature in the place. An adjoining 
house is given up to kitchens, dining-hall, 
reading-room, and dormitories. The 
kitchen has a side occupied almost entirely 
by a huge fire, large as the one before 
which Sinbad’s companions were day by 
day spitted, or “large enough,” as the 
glossy personification of what a real En- 
glish cook avouches ought to be, “‘ to scorch 


a woman’s eyes out.” From the fire a 


Most houses accommodate | 


cause complete physical prostration—a 
state not at all disposable to mental exer- 
tion. The ery of “mental improvement 
of the young men of business” has been, 
and is, a prominent rallying point of the 
progressionists. Very much good has re- 
sulted from their efforts. ‘ Early clos- 
ing” has become fashionable. Were early 
closing always synonymous with early leav- 
ing-off-work, there is little doubt that in- 
numerable ‘* mental improvement classes” 


| would spring up of natural growth, and 


need no philanthropic forcing upon a hot- 


bed of subscriptions. But ‘‘ a good time ’s 


| coming, boys—wait a little longer.” 


as pleasing as | 
| them. 


good part of a bullock, done to a turn, has | 


just been removed. The buxom cuisiniere 
removes the lid from a mighty saucepan, 
and companion piece being 
cooked by steam. ‘ She 
that steam is best; for her part she likes 
the old way. They are going to cook 


reveals a 


isn’t so sure 


The dormitories up-stairs contain each 
five beds, and a space to squeeze between 
They would be better ventilated 
if there were fewer beds, or if the rooms 
were larger. Still they are clean, and 
comfortable as circumstances will admit. 
A young clerk resides in the house for 
three years. That ordeal passed, he be- 
comes identified with his occupation, and is 
allowed to live out of the house. Around 
the rooms are hung decorations of various 
kinds, exemplifying the peculiar tastes of 
the embryo merchants. Over one bed a 
pair of fencing foils, over another a small 
home-manufactured set of book-shelves, 
and an assortment of books. In one or 
two of the rooms, a placard, on which is 


| printed a series of characteristics of the 


with gas soon, and then, at any rate, the | 


man of business, very edifying to “‘ read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” 
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CAPTAIN TIGHTFITT’S ACCOUNT OF 
HIS LAST DINNER-PARTY. 


M* favorite entertainment is a dinner- 
‘I party. I have come to the time of 
life for it. An evening party is all very 
well for women and young people; but 
the mature of the robust sex require the 
solid charms of dinner. When I retired 
from the army, and set up house with Mrs. 
Tightfitt in , we quickly fell into a 
nice circle of dinner-giving acquaintance, 





with whom we have ever since lived on 
Times may 
change—consols may be at 78, and half 
Manchester at half-time—but it 
makes any difference in our nice quiet 


terms of the greatest amity. 


never 


town. Iam afraid some of my friends do 
not enjoy a well-furnished table the less, 
when the conversation turns upon (as a 


prominent newspaper subject) the dis- 


tresses of the country. 
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silver-handled jug ; being five inall. The 


| ladies took their statutory glass each, and 


then retired to the drawing-room, to dis- 
cuss bonnets, the characters of nursery- 
maids, and the other profound, but to them- 
selves exclusively interesting questions. 
We gentlemen, seven in number, sat still 
to have a little quiet chat over our wine. 
The conversation proved to be of a cu- 
riously mixed character, all owing to two 
of the company, who chanced to be deter- 
mined talkers, but who on this occasion 
were set upon two totally opposite topics. 


| Quartley—an old officer, like myself— 


| would speak of nothing but wine. 


Dr. 
Bowtell—a medical man, and a philan- 
thropist—was eloquent on a visit he had 


| lately paid to a large manufacturing town, 
| rr ° we ° 
and some inguiries he had made into the 


My friends, how- | 


ever, like myself, are all moderate men, | 


engaged in the cultivation of the Respecta- 
bilities. We depreeate excesses of what- 
kind, extremely 
sorry when any of our acquaintance begins 


ever and always feel 
to show symptoms of want of self-control. 
So existence goes with us, as with thou- 


sands of other well-off people, who have 


little else to think of than how to live in 


as pleasant a manner as possible. 

We had a very nice party at Sobraon 
Lodge last Tuesday afternoon, ten guests 
of them married 
gentlemen being all of 


being present, most 


The 


them lovers of good wine, and accustomed 


couples. 


to the best, I deemed it necessary to set 
forth the primest qualities my cellar could 
afford. 
the table at dinner, we had Champagne 
and Sauterne handed about; and I think 
the consumpt was three bottles of the 
former, and of the latter. At the 
conclusion of what, I believe, may fairly 


two 


be described as an elegant dinner, we had 
ice, chased by brandy and other cordials. 
The whole went off in capital style, and 
left the company in the finest possible 
humor. As [ looked along the table, my 
heart rejoiced in the joy depicted on the 
The 


cloth being removed, the decanters were 


friendly faces which met my gaze. 


brought forward and set in circulation— 
first that ancient binity, Port and Sherry, 
in a double slider upon wheels ; then Ma- 
deira, followed immediately by a small 
black bottle of Amontillado; finally, the 


habits of the humbler class of its inhabit- 
ants. Each kept up his own strain of 
talk without much regard to the other, 
some of the company listening to and 
joining with the one, and some with the 
other, according as they severally could 
command attention, whether by the in- 
terest of their topics or the emphasis and 
vociferation with which they discussed 
them. ‘The consequence was, the most 
curious set of cross-readings which it was 
ever my lot to encounter. 

‘** That’s capital Sherry of yours, Tight- 
fitt,”’ said Quartley; ‘‘ may I ask where 
you got it ” 

‘** By allmeans. A friend of mine pick- 
ed up two gross of it at the sale of the 


cellar of the Spanish embassador, and he 


Besides Sherry and Bueellas on 


let me have a sinall share of the spoil.” 

* Very high 2?” 

“QO, enormous ; eighty-four shillings. 
I don’t grudge it, however, since it has 
turned out so fine.” 

Here the company in general helped 
to the Embassador—looked 
critically through their glasses, drank, 
smacked their lips, and allowed their 
countenances to settle down into a tone 


themselves 


of knowingness, mixed with satisfaction. 
** Well, as I was saying, I made a tour 
of the wynds, attended by a policeman. 
We started at eleven o’clock at night, and 
spent two hours in making our round. 
Such scenes we saw! surface-drainage 
everywhere, including the creaking stairs. 
Rooms of fourteen feet by twelve, strewed 
with thirty-eight half-naked human beings, 
of all ages and both sexes. Such an ex- 
hibition of what vice and that odious habit 
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of drinking will reduce humanity to, it is 


absolutely sickening to think of. 


| will make beasts of themselves, how can 


If the | 


cholera come, what a harvest he must | 


meet with in that festering mass of misery ! 
Within a few streets, we have the resi- 
dences of placid well-to-do citizens, who 
seem totally unaware of there being such 
a focus of pestilence in their neighbor- 
hood.” 

‘“T am told, Tightfitt, that Port has 
rather been coming in again of late. When 
I was in London, in the spring, I made 
careful inquiries to see if there was such a 
thing as a really good old ripe article to 
be had, and I was told that a kind of vein 
of it has lately been hit upon in Ireland, 
owing to the break-up, I suppose, of a few 
old family-cellars, in the late revolution 
of property there. I secured a very small 
parcel, which had come out of Castle Fud- 
dle in County Down, celebrated by Sir 
Jonah Barrington for its hospitality—a 
dreadful price though.” 

** How much 2?” 

** A hundred and five. 
ful, isn’t it?” 

**O, why, it may not be too much for 
a genuine dry Port, as Ports once were. 
You must let us taste it some day, Quart- 
ley.” 

I asked my guide if there were many 
thieves among these wretched people. 
*O,” said he, “ there is every kind of 
wickedness here.” “ And to what do you 
attribute it,” said I, “ that there are such 
hordes of outcast wretches in every British 
city, while there is no such thing in any 
other country, at least nowhere to the 
same extent, and in many countries—for 
instance, America—nothing of the kind 
at all?” ‘ Why, sir,” says he, ‘“ we can 
easily see how it comes about here. Our 
city supports a public-house for every 
fifteen families. All our poor people 
suck in whisky as they suck in the air. 
So, while there are some that escape 
free, many acquire intemperate habits ; 
and where these are, as we well know, 
there can be neither health, wealth, nor 
decency. You see before you the dregs 
of the cup; but all through the homes of 
the working-classes there are degrees of 
the same vice, and the same kind of con- 
Drink is the bane of the poor 


Perfectly fright- 


sequences. 
man, sir.”” 

“ O yes, Bowtell, there can be no doubt 
of that. They might all be very well off 
if they only would keep sober. If they 


we help it ?” 
“ Tightfit, the jug is empty. 
ring the bell ?” 
“If you please—thank you.” 
‘By the way, how is your stock of 
Forty-one? Getting low, I fear.” 
“Rather. I shali soon be driven up 
to my Forty-four, I suspect. However, 


Shall I 


| Forty-four is turning out a capital claret, 


/and I have lately been laying in an ad- 





ditional half-pipe of it.” 

“T hear that Forty-eight is to be the 
next good claret, and I understand it is 
beginning to be in request in the metropo- 
lis. We must be on the look-out for it, 
Tightfitt. I should not care if I joined 
with you for a pipe of it, though I dare 
say it can’t be fit for drinking for two or 
three years to come.” 

“Very well; you know I am always 
disposed to be neighborly in those things. 
Shall I write to Paris, or shall we deal 
with your London friend? Perhaps But- 
ler would like to go in the same venture— 
possibly Wells too. What say you, gen- 
tlemen? Shall we have a half-pipe each, 
making two altogether ?” 

“'The money spent on whisky by these 
poor people is absolutely astonishing. 
From five to ten shillings a week may be 
considered as an average allowance for 
drink, out of the weekly wages of a very 
large proportion of ourartisans. Glasgow 
could support the whole civil list of Great 
Britain out of her own spendings in this 
way. ‘There need not be a poor man in 
the country, barring the old and disabled, 
and searcely even them, if only drink were 
taken out of our way.” 

* Come, Bowtell, pass the decanters ; 
but first help yourself, if you please.” 

** And just think how little there can be 
of a noble morality, or of any aspiration 
toward things out of and above this life 
of ours, where the only relief from long 
hours of toil is in the coarse enjoyments 
of the tavern. It is the opinion of many 
that an improved class of amusements is 


necessary, as part of the proper means for 


elevating the industrious orders; and I 
heartily wish that something of the kind 
were set about, while not neglecting direct 
appeals to the higher sentiments, such as 
the clergy and others would wish to make. 
Some think to wean men away from pub- 
lic-houses by the charms of a scientific 
lecture ; but it is all in vain. A tavern- 
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parlor, with a small band of musicians, 
and a vocalist or two, carries it hollow 
from the lecture-room.” 

“ T must say, Tightfitt, I don’t like that 
Port of yours quite so much as what we 
had from you at your last party a fortnight 
It is not quite the same, I think.” 
[Careful inspection of color, and an air of 


ago. 


strong mental introspection on the coun- 
tenance of the speaker, as if he were fol- 
lowing something down his own throat. | 

“Why, what is the difference, think 
you ?” 

“ Tecan hardly tell. Quite as good bou- 
quet, I should say, but not just the same 
Sine farewell flavor the last had. Is it 
really the same ?” 

“Try a bottle of a different lot which 
I think I have had‘rather longer.” [I 
give particular orders to an attendant, 
who exit. | 

“And to think how poor people are at 
once drugged and pillaged at those beer- 
places they frequent—how the stuff for 
which they lose the world and everything 
most precious to them, is, after all, a 


mockery and a cheat! O, I have really 


red 


no patience with it! 


“Well, here is a specimen of the other | 


Jot of Port—tell me, Quartley, how this 
pleases you.” 

That must 
{ Decanter 
circulated under general expressions of 


“Ah, that is very different ! 
be the right thing at last.” 


satisfaction. 
cover afterward, that, by mistake, the 
wine wis precisely the same as the last. | 

“Not quite the same Romeo, as our 
friend Jones calls it. By the way, did 
you hear what that bitter wretch Sharpe 
said of Jones’s last party ?” 

“No; tell us.” 

“Why, when asked what sort of affair 
it had been, he answered in his keen way : 
‘I haven't much to say of it, sir, but just 
this—that the wine was all corked, and 
the company all screwed.’ ” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

** Not so bad, after all, as what he said 
of White’s first party.” 

“ What was that?” 

“* Strange fare, sir,’ said he: ‘ we had 
brown soup at dinner; then brown soup 
again under the name of port-wine after 
dinner; and, finally, brown soup once 
coffee in the drawing-room.’ 


more as 


Deadly, isn’t he ?” 
“ Without education, to enable the poor 


| deal to do with it. 


I was rather amused to dis- | 


| essary 


to see their present habits in a proper 
light, and train them to aim at better 
things, I don’t see how we are permanent- 
ly to improve their condition. Ragged- 
schools are merely a remedy, and an 
imperfect one, for the mischief after it 
has taken place. What is wanted 
really improving education for the whole 
Men must be brought to set 


is a 


community ! 
their hearts on higher and purer things 
than the whisky-bottle and the beer-jug. 
Thus we shall prevent the mischief from 
taking place. 
at the total-abstinence principle ; but, for 
my part, 1 am a friend to it. I know well 
there are some people who need no such 
restriction to keep them within proper 


Some of our friends sneer 


bounds ; but then there are many who 
have no chance of keeping right unless 
they taste not, handle not. For them it 
is the only safety.” [Two guests entirely 
agree with Dr. Bowtell, that it was highly 
that the ‘Tee-Total Society 
should receive all possible encouragement. | 


desirable 


sé Hopgood, I was sorry to hear of how 
poor Cole is going. Quite losing regard 
for appearances, | am told—has for a long 
time been indulging in the forenoon—and 
lately got so far beyond the right point 
at Brewster's, that Brewster determined 
Rail- 
way speculations, I fear, have had a good 
It is a sad thing for 


never to invite him to dinner again. 


his wife and family.” 

“Truly so. IT understand that delirium 
tremens is likely soon to take him off.” 

** Quartley, will you help yourself, and 
push the decanters along? We shall get 
coffee by and by ; but, meanwhile, shall 
I pull my second last bottle of Thirty-four 
Claret for you? Or will you take a white- 
wash of the Embassador—or what shall 
it be 2” 

“Well, | think we must all come to 
this, that a strong effort for the reforma- 
tion of the lower orders is absolutely nec- 
in this We 
eating cancer within, turning a great part 
of the body politic to corruption. We 
If we don’t, but on 


country. have an 


must get quit of it. 


| the contrary go on as we have been doing 


for some years past, the British name will 
cease to deserve that respect which it has 
hitherto enjoyed; and when we have lost 
respect where shall we be 2?” 

A final round of the Embassador having 
been dispatched, we moved up stairs to 
the drawing-room, and had coffee, follow- 
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ed as usual by a cordial. One or two of 
the gentlemen seemed anxious to enter 
into conversation with the ladies ; but the 
ladies being, as is customary, placed in 
such a way on sofas that there was no 


room for a gentleman among them, these 
would-be-gallant individuals were obliged 
to fall back upon their gentlemen friends, 
who had gravitated into a cluster near the 
door. Some of them looked rather queer, 
and no wonder, for there had been fifteen 
bottles consumed that evening. 


Bowtell has since been announced as 


to preside at the next lemonade and raisin 
festival of the Dryborough Total Absti- 
nence Society. 
a 
EDITORIAL JOTTINGS IN THE WEST. 
Detzoir—GENERAL Cass 
Saginaw River—lIlon. J. Birney—Nicut Pas- 
SAGE IN THE Woops—INDIAN Camp-MEETING—THE 
Sasppatn—A Love-Feast— PREACHING BY AN 
INTERPRETER. 


~Y . - | 
W KE rested a few days at Detroit, a | 


‘goodly ” city in many respects. 
There is a sort of New-Englandish air 
about it which we had observed in no city 
more southward, in the West. Its buildings 
are solid and well placed, its stores thor- 


oughly stocked and the stock well arranged ; 


the streets are clean; the private houses | 


have that neat, if not ‘ nice” aspect, which 
Yankee housewives glory in—a good posi- 
tion, an abundance of paint, and foliage 


and flowers in front. A walk up the main 
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among the trees, as if it were the home 
of some good-natured, ease-loving pro- 
prietor, who was too corpulent to like high 
stories, but wished his accommodations 
accessibly down among his fruit-trees and 
flowers. This elongation terminated in a 
one-story section, which, with its open 
windows and door, seemed generously 
to welcome everybody. My friend F., 
who, as a public man of note, is well- 
known and well-honored among his fellow 
citizens, led me in. ‘‘ General,’’ said he, 
“allow me to introduce to you, &c.” 
“Tam very happy to see you, gentlemen,” 
said the occupant, welcoming us beth with 
outstretched hands; ‘“ be seated.” And 
the corpulent old gentleman sunk again 


| into a huge, most comfortable - looking 


A Western YANKEE— | 


street beyond the business center, is, on a | 


fine day, really refreshing ; the ample and 
extended promenade is adorned with lines 
of trees, with some noble public edifices 
and with private residences the humblest 
of which looks snugly comfortable, while 
some of the more costly are elegant. It 
is one of the finest streets in the nation. 
There are many other good, though less 
extended lines of residences. My com- 
pagnon du voyage and myself were saun- 
tering along one of them in the “ back 
part ” of the city, when we came to a two- 
story wooden building, whose chief preten- 
sion seemed to be its complete aspect 
of cozy comfort and simple good taste. 
It was hung about with the foliage of 
noble trees; flowers 
relieved the site here and there; on a 


grass, shrubs, and 


little inclosed sward hung an arm-chair 
swing, suggesting pleasant thoughts of 
childhood and its recreations; the house, 
though low, extended along considerably 


arm-chair, in which he seemed the very 
impersonation of physical ease and good 
nature. In fine, we were in the library 
of Lewis Cass, the last of the great old 
statesmen of the nation; the man who 
has figured in the senate and cabinet of 
his country, and at the court of the 
Tuileries, and who finds the best enjoy- 
ments of his life here in his unpretending 
Western home. I glanced around the 
walls: they were covered with books and 
pictures ; prominently among the latter 
was one of Van Buren—a generous respect 
to old friendship, notwithstanding — the 
greatest defeat of the veteran senator’s life, 
the loss of the Presidency, is associated 
with that name. The fact of that picture 
hanging there is characteristic ; it speaks 
volumes of the nobleness of the old man’s 
young heart. 

The General is rapid in conversation, full 
of vivacity and anecdote, and has a warm- 
hearted sort of emphasis; and there is in 
every lineament of his face an expression 


| of manly ingenuousness, that, say what 


| characterized his private life. 


you please of his opinions, has always 
He spoke 


of polities, slavery, religion; of John C. 


| Calhoun, whose moral worth he strongly 


| attested; of old Bishop 


Asbury, who 
used to pass, fifty years ago, through his 


| neighborhood, in Ohio, the great evan- 


gelical hero of the times; of the prospects 
of education and religion in the country, 
&e. General Cass, though living in this 
unpretending style, is a millionaire; the 
“Cass farm,” which is an item in the his- 
tory of the city, is now divided into 
numerous building lots, lying in some of 
the best neighborhoods, and rendering the 
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old patriot one of the wealthiest men in 
the North-West. 


Pressing our way through the throngs 
of men and freight that crowd the grand 
railroad depots of the city—depots which 


cover acres—we found ourselves again 
on board a steamboat bound for Lake 
Huron. We were hardly on board when 


my friend introduced me to a passenger, 
who, I saw at a glance, was a “ character.” 
He wore a hat that certainly had not been 
brushed for six months, and might have 
been as many years old; it was high, and, 
falling slightly aback, disclosed as genuine 
a Yankee contour London 
Punch Yankee Notions portrayed— 
that prominence of the nasal region, out- 
pointed if not uppointed, those lines radia- 
ting from the eyes and extending to the 


as ever the 
or 


very ears, those thin but tough integu- 
ments, and that indescribable expression 
of easy self-possession, of mingled “ cute- 
ness” and good humor, which have become 
the moral and physiognomical characteris- 
tics of Brother Jonathan the world over. 
His shoes were rough, heavy clumps of 
Jeather, that certainly had never known 
“‘blacking ;” his coat and pantaloons were 
black woolen, of the coarsest, strongest 
texture; his shirt bosom and collar were 
unstarched coarse cotton, and he wore no 
stock. He evidently did not relish the 
delectation of shaving, and his speech was 
the very perfection of the nasal drawl. 
He might defy the best Yankee “ Shaker” 
of Enfield to beat him in the last respect. 
And yet there was something exceedingly 
interesting about him. He announced him- 
self to me, when introduced, as a“ loafer of 
the seventh distillation ;” he seemed to be 
conscious of his appearance, and to enjoy 
the practical joke it was playing upon the 
fashionable dilettanteism of the world. 
For after all, he stood before us a genuine 
man—a man who had nobly fought with 
misfortune and won the day, who was 
religiously upright, whose energies are 
expended in doing good in the noblest way, 
by promoting education and virtue, whose 
name is on an important literary institution 
of the West, and who was now actually 


County—that, Yankee like, he started in 
youth to teach in the South; that finding 


| it rather poor business for both health and 


on his way to the Chippewa camp-meeting, | 
| beauty, so peculiar to these lakes, had 


to obtain two or three young Indians whom 
he wished to educate at his own expense, 
for the benefit of their race. 


We learned that he was in fact a real | 


Litchfield 


Connecticut Yankee, from 


| pocket, he returned destitute and sick, 


not to hang upon the “old folks,” but 
heroically to marry a Yankee girl of like 
mind with himself, and then, armed with 
his ax and accompanied by his bride, to 
march bravely into the western woods. 
Here he located about twelve miles south 
of Cleveland, and putting down his stakes 
rejoiced with his young wife, thanked God, 
took courage, and * shook his stick” at 
fortune with manly defiance. In brief, he 
has formed a village, (the well known Berea 
of the West,) has given it the buildings and 
necessary annual income of a flourishing 
Boarding Academy ; has opened a grind- 
stone quarry from which is paid this in- 
come, and also $500 a year to the Method- 
ist Missionary Society; has built a rail- 
road (of which he is sole proprietor) con- 
necting the village with the Cleveland and 
built cotton 
woolen manufactories, in which all his own 


Columbus road; has and 
clothes are manufactured, and, being a gen- 
uine Yankee,(that is, a thoroughly practical 
man,) he has, last of all, erected a large 
stone edifice for another academy—a sort of 
manual-labor school, on a plan of his own. 
In this institution he has placed a steam-en- 
gine and apparatus, for the manufacture of 
cloth and for knitting under-garments and 
hosiery, by which he is to furnish employ- 
ment to female pupils ; while a farm, from 
which he hopes to draw full subsistence for 
the school, is, together with a stone quar 

ry, to afford labor and manly muscles to 
the male pupils. ‘The design is to afford 
education to young men and women who 
are under the necessity of “* working their 
No one not dependent upon such 
efforts is to be admitted. Several students 
are already there and at work. God bless 
you, John Baldwin, with your old hat and 
rough shoes, your big heart and generous 


” 
way. 


deeds! 

2 3 > So co 3 3 o 

The day was beautiful ; the sun poured 
down his smiles upon us as if determined 
to irradiate us into very gladness; we 
were gliding away from the fretting land 
life, and that Sabbath-like quiet and 
gathered around us. We walked the deck 
with an amiable sense of self-satisfaction. 
There were about two days of this beau- 
tiful voyaging before us, and we were 
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determined to enjoy them. Solitary and 
quiet as we were out on the waters, there 
was a little world of our own around us. 
Every man, honest reader, ought to make 
himself thoroughly at home on a steam- 


boat, if he would enjoy himself. Unless 
he is a blockhead, let him not fastidiously 
stand on his social rank, but make ac- 
quaintance right and [eft ; let him drop a 
good word for the black cook, as he 
passes the kitchen, query the man at the 
wheel, (if it is not forbidden,) be “ hand 
and glove with the captain,” get on the 
best terms with at least one of the waiters, 
have a hearty word for Jack tar even, and 
as for the passengers, make a common 
brotherhood with them, not failing to 
render himself respected by some little 
generous attentions among the ‘deck pas- 
sengers ’’—the stranger and the exile who 
wander, it may be with aching hearts, 








scape beauty, and which (here in what a 
few years since were the ends of the earth) 
is now studded with villages. It is the 
outlet for the great lumber business of 
Northern Michigan, and the pipes of 
steam-mills make nearly its whole extent 
noisy with their puffing. The scene was 
not a little exciting after the tranquillity 
of the lake passage. At one of the vil- 
lages we saw the residence of the Hon. 
James Birney, formerly the Free Soil 
presidential candidate. Though not very 


| active in the abolition movement at pres- 


from their father-land, to find bread for | 
| miles, we took a team for the Titebewasse 


their little ones in these distant wilds. 


We hada varied company onboard. All | 
¥ | P : ° e 
| selves on either side of the wagon in 


kinds of immigrants, with their outlandish 
costumes, on the fore deck, some of whom 
could speak to us in our own language ; a 
few Canadian French; Southern, Kastern, 
and Western “ natives ;” “traveled Amer- 


| single file, and ‘footed it.” 


ent, he is said to be as decided as ever 
in his hostility to slavery—almost a 
“Comeouter” in religion, it is reported— 
and a successful speculator in business. 
He lives apparently in humble, but com- 
fortable style. He is suffering under an 
attack of paralysis, and is about done with 
active life. 

After voyaging up the Saginaw some 


River. Our young Indians ranged them- 


They bend 


their arms at an acute angle in front 


| of the chest, and fly along with admira- 


| ble alertness. 


icans,”’ ready enough to narrate their trav- | 


els; several ‘* fugitive blacks,” one of 
whom kept the deck alive with his fiddle 
and good-humor; a_ stolid-looking Mr. 
Drinkaway Boozy, who, with half-opened 
eyes, insisted on theological discussions 


About candle light we 
reached the bank of the Titebewasse, away 
out of the world, as it seemed to us. 
Scores of canoes were fastened on the 
opposite shore, showing that many In- 
dians had arrived and passed on. Dis- 


| missing our team, and calling for the fer- 


with all around him, respecting the prob- | 


able happiness of Nero and all other rascals 
in the other world; a clever doctor, who 
finding land scrip better than calomel, had 
turned land “ locator,” and could tell many 
a tale of forest adventure ; and some half- 
dozen young Indians, bound to the “ camp,” 
who stowed themselves away in a small 
boat on deck, and, (except when our 
Berean Yankee was ensconced among 
them,) kept still and listless, with that 
characteristic stolidity which we never 
can excuse in their race—nor could in a 
Bushman or Hottentot: monkeys them- 
selves are above it, and owls would shake 
it off after sunset at least. 

Thus enjoying ourself, as if, like Fal- 
staff, we were in “our own inn,” we 
voyaged along over Lake St. Clair, along 
St. Clair River, and across Lake Huron 
to Saginaw Bay. At last, on the second 
afternoon, we were passing up the Sagi- 
naw River, a stream not without land- 


ryman, we were soon carried across in 
canoes. ‘The company now consisted of 
four Indians, our Connecticut Yankee, 
our friend F , and ourself. We had 
before us yet several miles of travel, which 
must be walked, through the woods, on a 
rough path that had been an Indian trail, 
but had recently been improved somewhat 
as a route to the camp. 

We entered the woods single file, pre- 
ceded and followed by two of our Indians, 
who carried our baggage. The darkness 
increased; the Indians took off their 
coats that their white shirt-sleeves might 
be some sort of guide to our eyes; but 





| very soon we were stumbling along unable 


to see one another at two feet distance. 
It was a stupendous forest, such as you 


| seldom see in the East—trees two hun- 


dred feet high. Once in a while the 
stars gleamed in an opening line above 
us; but again they disappeared, and most 
of the way would have been absolutely 


/| 
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impracticable, indiscernible to us, had it | placed some twelve feet high, at intervals, 


not been for the instinctive aptitude of 
our front Indian, who seemed te tread it 
as in broad daylight, while we stumbled 
after him. At last, in the midst of the 
woods, we could only guide each other at 
times by our conversation. 


Our Yankee | 


| deliers.” 


about the camp, and filled with earth, upon 
which were piled pine knots for ‘* chan- 
The whole area was brilliantly 


illuminated; the huge forest trees, such 


friend’s nasal twanged away in good earn- | 


est, and did no mean service. His good na- 
ture and Christian patience never faltered. 
Finally, we happened to think of a new 
idea. Ever and anon the beautiful phos- 
phorescence of the punk or decayed wood 
lay along our path, and seemed like 
bright the undergrowth. 
Sometimes pieces two or three feet long 


flakes among 
lay like bars of incandescent silver, most 
beautiful to behold. Our whole company 
stopped several times to stoop down and 
It has no illuminating effect 
except very We not 
our fingers within an inch of it; 
found it would answer to guide our file of 


examine it. 


near. could see 


stumblers by each carrying a piece in his 
hand, thus showing to the next behind 
him which way he curved about in the 
mighty thicket. 

After plodding along two miles in this 
manner, our Indians gave a rough gut- 
tural grunt of surprise; they pointed to a 
light, and we thought we had reached the 
outskirts of the camp, but found it a large 
wagon, aside of the highway, with pine 


knots burning on poles above it, and its | 


owner sleeping on the top of boxes and 
barrels within it. He was a camp-meet- 
ing sutler, kept, by the law, at two miles 
distance, so we still urged on our course, 
wearied if not vexed. 

At about midnight we heard indistinct 


but we | 


as are seen only in the West, stood out, 
bathed with the light far up among their fo- 
liage; and the chioscuro of the scene, with 
its dusky figures and solemn music, had a 
peculiar and indescribable effect. We 
were welcomed at the tent of the mission- 
aries. They, their wives, and a few 
white attendants, (the only white persons 
present,) were still up. ‘The ladies pre- 
pared us supper, which we ate with a 
grateful appetite. We were struck with 
the refinement of these devoted women, 
who living (some of them for years) in 
the midst of Indian degradation, seem 
only to gain from its repulsive scenes new 
delicacy and dignity. How ennobling 
and sanctifying is self-denial in a good 


cause! 


Soon after midnight the sounds of the 
camp ceased, my friend F. and myself 
were assigned half of a tent for the night, 
and slept sweetly on the earth, among 
buffalo-skins and blankets. Our Yankee 
companion had, we suppose, good quar- 
ters; but whenever we happened to wake 
for a moment “to turn over,” we heard 
broken in a benevolent 
tone, about “ education,” “ manual-labor 
schools,” “ Berean grindstones,” &c. He 
had evidently got the ear of some patient 


sentences nasal 


| philanthropist, and forgot “the stars in 


The next morning was 
How sweetly the sound of 


thejr courses.” 
the Sabbath. 


| the early music, though in an unknown 


sounds; they became more and more au- | 


dible ; and soon we could distinguish tunes, 


sweet melodies in an unknown tongue, 


| the crevices of the tent! 


which, softened by the distance, flowed 


through the dark solitude of the woods 
like music from heaven. 
old familiar 
showed unwonted interest and pressed on. 


whom they were 


Soon the lights and fires of the: eamp 
gleamed out through the woods, and in a 
few minutes more we were upon the 


ground. <A grand sight it was—a large 
circle of nearly one hundred tents—a 
multitude In- 


dians in their mongrel costumes—the old 


of some seven hundred 


woods, solemn in the artificial light, and 
resounding with midnight hymns and pray- 


ers. Great square shallow boxes were 


Our Indians, to | 


sounds, | 


tongue, fell upon our ears, as opening our 
eyes we saw the light beaming through 
The hour was 
hallowed, there in the far-off primeval 
woods. We bowed our head and prayed. 


a a + 
co aa & > a 


After an humble, but well-relished 
breakfast, we startgd with the missiona- 
ries and some Indian interpreters to sur- 
vey the scene more fully. The circle of 
tents was the largest I had ever seen ata 
camp-meeting. The tents 
were of all sorts—many of them bark 
wigwams, the 
others square canvas booths; and 


themselves 


not unbeautiful among 
trees ; 
others again large and arbor-like struc- 
tures composed of poles, planted in the 
earth, and interlaced with branches and 


foliage, a quite poetic feature in the picture. 
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In the rear of the tents were the cooking 
fires ; they were everywhere kindled, and 
the Indian women were busy (most of 
them with children on their backs) in pre- 
paring breakfast. 

The camp was on the 
Swan Creek. ‘Two logs, 
gether, formed a foot-bridge across the 
We passed over to see the In- 
The wig- 


banks of the 
fastened to- 


stream. 
dian village on the other side. 
wams were situated rather picturesquely 
along the shore. Some of them were made 
of bark in the usual conical style, others 
were rude log huts, and a few aspired 
to the pretensions of clapboard build- 
ings of one story. ‘They were nearly all 
vacant, their tenants having gone, with 
most of their utensils, to the neighboring 
camp. We a bark the 
center of the roof was open to allow the 


entered one ; 
smoke to escape, chinks were abundant all 
around, and ashes lay in the center of the 
floor, (which was the sheer earth,) where 
the cooking had been conducted. On the 
right and left extended (the length of the 
building) bunk-like tables of rough boards 
for bedsteads. A rude cradle, and a hollow 
piece of tree, with a long stick (answering 
as pestle and mortar) for grinding, or 
rather pounding corn, were all the furni- 
ture we saw. Near one of the cabins was 
a neat white tent, in a sort of garden. 
‘The squaw had presented her lord with a 


papoose, and in such cases they always 
This 
was a Christian mother, hence she was 

The heathen 
alone (so a missionary 


retire to a separate tent or W igwam. 


near her family. 
retire sometimes 
told us) into the woods, and in a few 
days return in restored health with the 
young screamers on their backs. Some 
ideas, like those of the Jews in the same 
cases, lead to these customs. 

Our survey of this little Indian village 
afforded some hope of the continued im- 
provement of these poor children of the 
The whole of the small commu- 
nity are, we were told, under Christian in- 


forest. 


fluence. Their homes, though usually con- 
taining but one apartment, which serves 
the entire room, 
kitchen, and chamber, were a great im- 
Little 
were 


household as sitting 
provement on the usual wigwam. 
cultivated ground 
The clearing and tillage 
were very imperfect, to be sure, and the 


patches of 
tached to each. 


crop not very promising, yet here was a 


step forward. ‘The Indians themselves 
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women 


at- | 





had mostly changed their aboriginal cos- 
tume for a sort of semi-civilized attire— 
a mixture of their own and the English.* 
The whole spectacle had a singular in- 
terest. The philosopher might speculate 
upon it. It was the first stage in the 
progress of man—his very emergence 
trom what some sages have called the 
“natural state,” into artificial or civil- 
ized life. I walked amid the scene, on 
that sunny Sabbath morning, with new 
thoughts, and could not but breathe the 
prayer that it might please God to save a 
remnant of this peeled and scattered people 
as a trophy to the honor of his gospel and 
civilization. ‘* We want 
the missionaries. ‘“ A few hundred dol- 
lars from your rich men to build cheap 
school houses and to support the devoted 
willing to live 


schools,” said 


who here 
away from almost all comforts—this is 
what This would the 
children, and prepare the next generation.” 
That is the just idea of the matter—but 
who will heed it ? 

They need something more, however, 


teachers are 


we want. save 


as we learned by further observation and 
inquiry. They need good government 
office rs. 
sincerely disposed to help the remnants 
It appoints 


The national government seems 


of this much-wronged race. 
not only Indian Agents to see after them 
and their financial 
“Farmers” also to teach them agriculture 


appropriations, but 


and provide them with implements of la- 
bor. It is, however, notorious that these 
officers have been often thoroughly cor- 
rupt, and have made fortunes by the 
wrongs of the Indian. The “farmer” 
especially, instead of among 
them and presenting them a model in his 
own farm, often lives at a distance, visit- 


residing 


ing the Indian settlement but occasionally, 
and then only to oppose the labors of better 
men. We but allude to a most erying 
evil that the government should hasten to 
remedy. ‘The missionaries and teachers 
among our Indians almost everywhere 
mourn over this mischief. It is their 
most formidable obstruction, and the va- 
at- 
tempting to rescue the Indian, should 


rious Christian societies which are 


combine to remonstrate with the authori- 


The women cannot be induced to adopt the 
bonnet, but prefer the white man’s hat. The 
men have an unconquerable repugnance to the 
dress coat, but adopt the * frock coat.” 








ties at Washington till the evil is reme- | affecting 


died. 
By the time we had returned to the 


camp the “ family prayers” had begun. | 
All around the circle the separate tents had 


become little sanctuaries, and the morning 
hymn or the voice of prayer was going up. 
Breakfast followed, the tables being spread 
in the open air back of the tents. After 
a brief interval the trumpet was sounded 
tor the Love-Feast, (the Agape of the prim- 
itive Christians,) and the people assembled 
—the women on the left, and the men on 
the right—before the pulpit, which was 
a large inclosed platform. The latter 
was filled with the missionaries, the in- 
terpreters, (young converted Indians,) and 
our own company. A hymn was given 
out by one of the missionaries, and then 
read by an interpreter. It was sung with 
enthusiasm, and the music rolled away 
sublimely through the forest, and up to 
The Indian knows enthu- 
It deep- 
oceasion. 


the heavens. 
siasm only in war and religion. 
ened every moment on this 
The prayer that followed seemed to be 
the utterance of all hearts. Then 
came another hymn while water and broken 


one 


bread were passed among the multitude. 
We shall not attempt to describe the 
that 
of the Indian converts—for the sufficient 
but 


scene ensued—the “testimonies” 
reason that it cannot be described; 


shall 


here from most of their locations. 


we never forget it. They were 
Some 
had come hundreds of miles, mostly on 
foot. They were an afflicted people, al- 
most hopeless of this world, but learning 
the lessons of the gospel, and rejoicing in 
Their 


chiefs were before them “ sitting at the 


the hope of the world to come. 
feet of Jesus.”” Their “ medicine men,” 
the ministers of their superstitions, and 
the terror of their tribes, were present, 
(about a score of them,) ** clothed, and in 
their right mind.” The last day of their 
festival had come, too, and they were to 
part at the morrow’s sun, many of them 
to meet no They spoke, there- 
fore, their very souls spoke, in mutual en- 
T could 
understand their words only as a mission- 


more. 
couragements and admonitions. 


ary by my side occasionally interpreted 
tor me; but the whole scene was intelli- 
gible—its tears, its sobs, its cheering ap- 
peals, its sympathetic warnings, its occa- 
sional acelamations of joy, its breathing 
supplications—all made it one of the most 
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examples of religious feeling I 
ever saw. The company on the platform 
sat weeping like children through the 
hour, and one, a former missionary among 
them, who could speak a little of their lan- 
guage, and had come once more to see 
them, rose under irrepressible emotion, 
and, stretching out his hands to them, 
made one of the most overwhelming ap- 
peals we ever heard. ‘The tears gushed 
from his eyes, his lips quivered, and he 
sunk down at last overpowered with his 


emotions. But the scene, though always 


to be remembered, can not be described. 


Another brief interval and the horn 
announced the hour of preaching. As 
we approached the stand a veteran chief, 
mounted on a log near it, was summoning 
and directing the people. He looked like 
an old hero, and his voice rang, like a 
commander’s, through the forest. *‘ Come! 
come!” he cried, as a missionary by our 
side interpreted to us, “come to your 
places; worship the Great Spirit; stay 
the tents; wander not in the 

Young men, take your places, 
Old men, look after 
the wolves, 


not in 
woods! 
and call upon God. 
the lambs; watch against 
[the white men who were now gathering 
about the eamp.] Come! come! and let 
us worship.” The multitude streamed 
forth from the tents, and the service began. 

All the were performed 
through interpreters. One of our com- 
pany had been invited to preach; but as 
he had never witnessed anything of the 
kind, he knew not how to attempt it, and 
insisted upon having an example first. 
Our friend F. hereupon took the stand, 
and with the interpreter by his side, ad- 
dressed them for nearly an hour, con- 
cluding with a powerful appeal to the 
white hearers who had gathered some- 
what numerously by this time. Being a 
man of noble person, of superior talents, 
and distinguished as a former superin- 
tendent of the North-western missions, 
and the present head of another great 
publie interest, he was considered a sort 
of chief by the Indians. His discourse 
had a visible effect. It was repeated al- 
most sentence after sentence by the inter- 
preter, an earnest, devoted young Indian. 
We were astonished to see how little the 
process interfered with the flow of the 
speaker's thoughts and feelings. He wax- 
ed eloquent, and the interpreter caught the 


exercises 
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BAPTISM 


same inspiration—they seemed to speak 
as from one soul—the pauses in the En- 
glish for the translation into Chippewa 
became uniform, almost rhythmical, and 


appeared only to give oratorical effect to 
The two voices thrilled by 


the discourse. 
one inspiration, seemed to ‘ chime in,” 
and to swell through the forest, with a mu- 
sical correspondence and startling power. 

A similar exercise followed in the after- 
noon. ‘The preachers had to use met- 
aphors, and similes, as much as possible, 
after the manner of the Indians. One of 
the texts of the day was, “ Enter in at the 
strait gate,” &c. ; it was selected because 
of the figure, and the discourse was an 
attempt to describe pretty much the whole 
outline of practical religion by the alle- 
gory of a gate and path. The speakers 
drew illustrations from everything within 
their reach. One of them brought in our 
adventures in the woods with the phos- 
phorescent punk. He admonished them 
against trusting too much to “ happy feel- 
ings’’—the dark hours would come, and 
then they must not “‘ cast away their con- 
fidence,” but walk forward in the right 
they stumbled 


path—forward, if even 


AT NIGHT, 


sometimes. ‘* Some of us seemed lost,” 
said he, “last night in the forest, but we 
found light even in the withered wood, 
and each taking a piece of it in his hand, 
showed the other how to go, till at last 
we came out amidst the brightness of 
your camp; so in our Bibles, even in this 
poor paper and ink, we have ‘ precious 
promises’ to guide us—divine light; so 
in the Christian lives of each other, 
though we be poor, frail men, there is the 
light of example to guide us in the dark 
day. Let each show the way to the other. 
The brightness is beautiful, though the 
wood is withered.” ‘The discourses were, 
in this manner, a continual series of illus- 
trations—the only way to instruct these 
simple minds. 

The most impressive scene of the occa- 
sion was the baptism by torch-light. The 
night was dark; but the heaps of pine- 
knots threw a semi-illumination 
over the camp and forest. ‘The large con- 
gregation was assembled on the log seats, 
with standing groups at either side of the 
pulpit. ‘The pulpit itself was thronged 
with missionaries and visitors, bending over 
its front, and holding lights in their hands; 


solemn 
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immediately below was a rough table—a 
slab of wood on stakes, covered with a 
napkin, and bearing a china bowl of water ; 
between this and the congregation was a 
line of log seats, at which kneeled the 
candidates—the men on one side, the wo- 
men, with their infant children in their 
arms, on the other. The officiating cler- 


gyman stood before the table reading the | 
service while an interpreter repeated it | 


after him from an Indian translation. On 


either side of them were clergymen hold- | 


ing up lights and responding to the prayers. 
The spectacle was strikingly picturesque ; 
and as the officiating missionary passed 
along with the interpreter and light bearers, 
repeating the names of the Holy Trinity, 
and placing the baptismal water on the 
heads of the bowed and weeping candi- 
dates, and taking the children from the 
outstretched hands of their mothers to 
bless and consecrate them, 
melted; there general 
around, and many a half-audible prayer 
broke upon the Our Connecticut 
friend’s well-known voice was heard, fault- 
ering with broken Amens. We wished 
for an artist to preserve that solemn night 
scene.* Could it be pictured on canvas 
with its starry canopy, its old forest, its 
long lines of alternate light and shadow, 
its prostrate praying multitude, its rude 
altar in the torech-light, and its solemn 
rites, it would be an impressive sight in 


our hearts 


was a sobbing 


ear. 


any gallery. 


The Indian children are named at their | 
birth; but on receiving Christian bap- | 


tism, it is usual to give them “ Christian 
names ;”’ albeit the heathen ones are often 
decidedly the prettiest in significance, if 
not in sound. 
a heroic looking little fellow, whose heath- 
en name was “ Tuh-puh-suh-guh-um,” 


(the Lord bless him,) that is, “ Big Thun- | 
| exalt it! 


der,” was saluted in the baptismal rite 
as Abel Stevens—so Abel Stevens is now 
extant among the Chippewas—may he yet 
be “ Big Thunder” for the truth among 
them ! 

The names of several Christian ladies 
were given in place of some very fine 
heathen ones, which we saw abandon- 
ed with something like compuncetion, 
Mary, for instance, was given to the 


> A young friend who was present has sent 
us drawings for our «uts; but, however excel- 
lent, they cannot convey an idea of the reality. 


| of all nations in awe; 


One of the little papooses, | 


daughter of Black Elk, little chubby-faced 
Moh-ge-goh-bow-we-qua, (a jaw-breaker is 
the name, to be sure, but look at its mean- 
ing,) she that moves standing—as the tree, 
the willow moves or waves—signifying 
graceful motion. The same good Chris- 
tian name was given to the daughter of 
** Greenbird,” Ba-ma-no-din-no-qgua—that 
is, the queen of the winds—she that 
woos and wins the winds—that makes 
the winds blow. Margaret was given to 
Mor-che-no-qua—the silver stream—that 
is, clearness, purity. The Indians have 
poetry (not so much eloquence. as is‘usu- 
ally said) in their stern nature ; their lan- 
guage consists of similitudes, and their 
most ordinary conversation abounds in 
beautiful figures. They cannot, in fact, 
speak without them. 

The night that followed this baptismal 
service was one of the most impressive— 
one of the most awful in our memory. 
We shall. not attempt to describe it. 
As it was the last night of the meet- 
ing, the Indians, according to custom, 
watched it through with prayers, hymns, 
and mutual exhortations. Fatigued by 
the exercises of the day, we lay down 


to sleep in our tent; but ever and 


| anon, as we awoke for a few minutes, 


the voice of prayer, or the melodies of 
the unknown tongue, resounded through 
the forest. As we mused and prayed 
in these frequent and solemn intervals, 
we could but remind ourselves of the 
tremendous power of the religious prin- 
ciple in man: how it has bowed the heads 
reclaimed whole 
lands from barbarism; filled history with 
the heroism of martyrs, and desolated the 
world with horrors when perverted! How 
responsible are they whose office it is to 
deal with it; how may they abuse it, or 
And cannot this profound in- 
stinect, crying out here in the midnight 
hours with prayers and tears to the un- 
seen God! can it not, under the benign 
power of the gospel, save even this poor 
wilted race? Yes, yes; give these self- 
sacrificing missionaries but the means to 
work with, and the subdued multitudes 
now bowing and weeping around them, 
may yet take their places among our 
Christian communities and families. 

At about dawn, the whole assembly 
formed a circle, and marched around the 
camp, singing, weeping, shaking hands 
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with the missionaries, and taking leave of 
each other. After having passed around, 
they formed a circular line in front of the 
tents ; and one of the preachers, standing 
ona log, gave them a final address, amidst 
But 


their sobbings, prayers, and adieus. 
more about them in our next. 


+ 2 oe 


A LOCUST HUNT. 


| WAS quietly at work at Capri one day 
last August in my study, laboring to 
breathe as well as the great heat would let 
me, when a wild-looking youth rushed in 
to me from Anacapri, with news that the 
locusts were come. The disease of the 
vines had already caused great loss, and 
now there were the locusts eating up the 
harvest. A great part of Anacapri, said 
the youth, is as bare as if a fire had swept 
across it. The invaders had already got 
of the mountain, and were 
in the woods below. Would I go out and 
see them? Certainly I would. 

As we approached their advaneed guard 


over the brow 


under cover of a low wood, we could hear 
the click-click of the 
and every now and then we were fallen 


incessant enemy, 


upon by locust scouts, that dashed against 
our faces or clung to our pantaloons, As 


we proceeded we found them frolicking 


in legions, like imps let loose for mischief. 
As the atmosphere was already thicker 
than I liked, I did not that morning go up 
to see how things looked at the worst. | 
went back to pay a visit to the Syndic, 
and ascertain what could be done to mend 
them. 

Trouble of this kind comes upon Capri 
once in every three or four years ; but 
there has been no swarm so great as the 
present since the great plague of locusts 
* That, indeed,” my 
They climb- 


twenty years ago. 
informant said, ** was awful. 
ed our walls, got into our houses and 
churches, crawled over the altars, ate up 
the entire harvest ; and who can say what 
else might have happened if it had not 
been for Saint Antonio ? 


ary priests were then among us, and they 


Some mission- 
ordained a solemn procession of women ; 
they walk hair 
loose about their shoulders, and the priests 


were all to with their 
in front carrying the image of the saint. 
Before the procession was over, a strong 
east wind came and blew the locusts into 


Ah, 


Signor, Saint Antonio is very powerful!” 


the sea, just over the Blue Grotto. 
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Report having been formally made to 
the Syndic, his excellency, in true official 
style, ordered a bag of the devastators to 
be collected, off to the 
intendant, who resides at Castellamare, 
in order that he might ascertain whether 
indeed they were really locusts. Until that 
point was officially decided, the Syndic 
could disburse none of the public money to 
arrest the plague; which was of course 


and sent sub- 


spreading meantime with the steadiness 
of a prairie-fire over the woods and fields. 
The grain was being bitten off under the 
cap as cleanly as though cut by scissors ; 
fig-trees were stripped and barked. Our 
messenger reached Castellamare after busi - 
ness hours. ‘The deputy was enjoying his 
evening leisure, and could speak with no- 
body. 

On the next day, however, the Syndic 
of Anacapri, having obtained the requisite 
permission, attached a placard to the walls 
of his house, offering a reward for the eap- 
ture of locusts, at the rate of about a penny 
for a pound. All the idle population of 
the district instantly became busy, and 
went out locust-hunting in parties of five 


A sheet 


held by a man at each corner being lifted 


or six, with sacks and sheets. 


up like a wall across the path of the in- 
vaders, one or two people with brooms 
beat the bushes and swept the earth, caus- 
ing the disturbed locusts to fly on until 
Then it 
was quickly doubled up, the insects were 


the sheet was black with them. 


scraped from it into a sack, and prepara- 
tions were made for the taking, in the 
same A locust- 
hunter tells me that he is earning at his 
work sixteen-pence a day; sixpence a day 
I am told also, 


way, of another batch. 


beyond his usual wages. 
by the parish priest of Anacapri, that in a 
few days the whole body of hunters in 
that small district has taken upward of 
but he 
in which there 


twenty hundred weight ; remem- 


bers one season were as 
inany taken in a single morning. 

The reward for captured locusts is not 
paid until they are dead and buried. Dead 
and unburied, they soon putrefy under a 
hot sun, and breed pestilence. There is a 
point in the island called Monte Solario, 
hundred feet the 


Thither the locusts are 


about eighteen above 
level of the sea. 
all taken after they have been soaked in 
boiling water; and having in that way 
killed them by the sackful, in a deep pit 


they bury them. 
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COUNT GERO 


BY REV. HENRY 


Ir was De Montfort, age-worn knight, 
Gazed on the lake’s blue deep, 

And mark’d the shallops float in light 
On the still wave asleep ; 

Earth, water, heaven, in dead repose ; 

And yearn'd to be at peace like those. 

And, as he from that trance awoke, 
He call’d his followers true, 

And words of love and blessing spoke, 
And bade a last adieu; 

Took leave of lordship, towers, and land, 

And rode to the far distant strand. 


And lo! while there he listening stood, 
Up sprang a freshening breeze ; 

And straight St. Peter’s Abbot good 
Upon the beach he sees, 

A skiff with swelling sail lay nigh; 


’ 


O, but his heart beat yearningly ! 


St. Peter’s House, that stilly spot 
Kiss’d by the rippling wave, 

His soul, the fires of youth forgot, 
Desires for home and grave. 

All earthly gauds and joys laid by, 

There will he serve his God and die. 
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The Churchman blest that counsel wise ; 
On board the Count he bore, 

And for the cloister, with his prize, 
Push’d lightly from the shore. 

Now float they on the exulting blue ; 

O, but the Count exulted too! 


Much moved, he spake, “9, couldst thou see, 


Lord Abbot, half my joy! 
That water gazes up at me, 

Like mother on her boy! 
For know, by yonder rocky Horn, 
On shipboard I myself was born: 


“And as I in this shallop lie, 
Rock’d on the glittering deep, 
I feel once more in infancy 
On cradle couch asleep ; 
My mother’s voice is murmuring nigh, 
And fills my ear with lullaby.” 


Meanwhile the bark drives cheerly on; 
They seé the tall Horn rise ; 


The Count, with mingling thoughts foredone, 


Closes his weary eyes; 
And by the rudder’s even play, 
Stretch’d on the deck he slumbering lay. 








And as the light bark sweeps along, 
His natal spot they near ; 

Then fell his mother’s cradle song 
So softly on his ear! 

He oped his eyes, and cried, “* How deep, 

O mother, was that blessed sleep!” 

He droop’d his weary lids once more, 
Yet dee per on to rest. 

Stay, shallop, stay! thy course is o’er— 
In haven is thy guest. 

The Abbot kneels before him now, 

And signs the death-cross on his brow. 


Make in the holy house his grave ; 
Amid the chantry lay: 

By the warbling wave, at first that gave, 
And now hath ta’en away: 

In gentle peace, secure from harms, 

He slurmbers in the blue lake’s arms. 


to moe 


{For the National Magazine 
SKETCHES IN EUROPE. 
THE VOYAGE. 

7 purpose to take the trip was sud- 

denly formed, and the preparation for 
it hurried; the sooner I left 
sooner I should be back again in the midst 
of family and flock. In the bustle and 
haste of getting ready, I had pretty well 
kept down the painful thought of the ap- 
But on the day 
through our 


home, the 


proaching separation. 
before leaving, in 
kitchen, 1 saw my little boy, two and a 


half years old, sitting on the sill of the 


passing 


door, with a tiny napkin spread before 
him for a table-cloth, at the 
which were pieces of cake and eracker, 


corners of 


and he was enjoying himself in what he 
called a party. This home scene was a 


home stroke; nature vindicated herself 
against both my haste and my philosophy. 
I thought how long it would be before ] 
should see this play repeated; that in a 
few days the ocean would stretch its 
dangerous and uncertain expanse between 
the master of that feast and me, and that 
I should try a thousand times to bring that 
lovely before my 
mind’s eye in the midst of strangers, who 


My 


countenance vividly 
would care neither for him nor me. 
heart was full—it ran over. 

I will not trouble my readers with what 
passed on the way to New-York, but will 
slur over the time between the fifth and 
the seventh of the month and take them at 
once on board the good ship Ocean Queen. 
The first glance at her inspired me with 
confidence. I must confess that, before 
leaving home, a thought of the power and 


danger of wind and sea did sometimes 
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intrude itself upon me in a form not 
altogether pleasant ; that there were cer- 
tain vague notions of presentiments and 
premonitions, and the like phenomena, 
running at intervals through my head and 
threatening to awaken my fears ; and that 
my imagination did sometimes even con- 
template the possibility of going to the 
bottom, or of stopping short of it only to 
satisfy the appetite of the monsters of the 


sea. But these were thoughts which 


I kept to myself until I saw the ship, and 
then every apprehension left me—I felt 


perfectly assured. Her solid timbers and 
immense spars, her firm deck beneath my 
feet, and her beautiful and graceful rigging 
above my head, in short, everything about 
her looked so mighty, bore such a wind-and- 
sea-defiant air, that I felt at home on the 
spot. And when she moved out of the 
dock I seemed to myself only about to 
make a little pleasure trip in the Bay of 
New-York. 

We anchored in the stream, and lay there 
until morning. Ina still ship, a fine large 
state-room, and a nice clean berth, I spent 
the night in most refreshing sleep, and in 
the morning found myself as joyous as the 
ship and water were smooth and quiet. | 
found myself so positively comfortable 
that in writing a letter to my wife, to be 
sent ashore by the pilot, I felt bound to 
ask pardon for being so happy. Poor un- 
initiated landsman, little did I know what 
was in store for me. Little did I know 
of the power of the sea to stir and keep 
This 

the 


stirred the depths of the stomach. 
was only a deceitful calm _ before 
coming storm. 

The ship casts loose from the little 
steamer that has tugged her out, and thus 
all communication with the shore is sus- 
pended until we reach the opposite side 
of the ocean. I lose sight of land with- 
out regret, the swell of the sea has taken 
us, and now begin the internal wars. 
The stomach rolls with the sea, and must 
needs imitate it, in casting up its waves 
and scattering its foam. How, beyond all 
description, sick, sick to self-loathing and 
self-disgust! How our watering eyes look- 
ed into the eyes of others, to see if the spell 
of the ocean was working with them as 
with us! And how we forced ourselves to 
laugh at each other in the vain effort to keep 
our spiritsup! LIhatedthesea. To look 
out and see nothing but sea and sky, no 
speck of land, was perfectly horrible. I 
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wondered how far it might be to the nearest 
shore, and thought how happy, in com- 
parison with myself, were the most miser- 
able and beggarly dwellers upon it. 
Mother Carey’s chickens and the sea-gulls 
in great numbers about the 
‘ rising and sinking with the moving 
surface of the water, bathing with delight 


were flying 
. 


in the spray or dashing through the fringe 
of the billow. The thought of such taste 
in birds seemed to increase my nausea. 
* You,” thought I, ‘“ who could so easily 
reach the land, and who might sit amid 
the green branches and twitter or sing to 
your heart’s content, what miserable fools 
you are to remain here under this murky 
sky and over this wearisome sea, with its 
changeless blue and its monotonous mur- 
mur! You are a burlesque upon your 
kind; you are no birds at all, but only 
disguised fish, come hither to torment us 
And I turned 
feathered 


with the thought of land.” 


away in disgust from these 


mariners, 


In this delightful way several days were | 


In the morning there was no pros- 
and when the scanty 


spent. 
et but to eat; 
yreakfast had been taken into a stomach 
that hesitated at every mouthful, there 
remained nothing but to throw it over the 


] 
i 
1 
i 


side of the ship, and then to lie down on 
the deck with bed until 
dinner, when the same painful but ludicrous 


overcoat for a 


experiments in gastronomy were repeated, 
and the deck and overcoat again resorted 


to until darkness and dampness drove us | 


below. When it was night, feeling the 


nausea all through me, from the hair of 
my head to the very toe nails, I crept 
state-room, with clenched 


away to my 


teeth and compressed lips, resolutely hold- | 


ing down the last instalment of food, until 
I could The only 


relief | 


roll into my berth. 


found in sea sickness was a most 


wonderful drowsiness, so that almost as | 
soon as I was in my berth I was lost in | 
sleep, but a sleep which was uneasy and | 
unrefreshing, and full of dreams of dis- | 
| making the land. 


tress. 

I tried to dream of home, thinking that 

| could be 
distress [ should find imaginary comfort. 
But the 
homes of landsmen, or else did not know 
the way to my parsonage. I dreamed of 
home but once during the whole voyage, 
and then I got no further than the yard— 
I saw my neighbor's children, but neither 
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} ment. 


| through 


| of which was five hundred dollars. 


there with my imaginary | 


sea spirit took no delight in the | 
| thought of his impatience and that of his 
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entered my own house nor saw a single 
member of my own family. 

Our company was small—some twelve 
or fourteen in the first cabin, and perhaps 
about the number in the second. 
There were Captain Smith and his wife ; 
T. Buchanan Read, the American poet- 
artist, with his wife and two children, 
little girls; Mr. Chesney, an English 
lieutenant of engineers, and his wife; be- 
sides several ladies who had no male at- 
tendants: these all belonged to the first 
In the second I shall only name 
the surgeon; Mr. N , a fat English- 
man; a German, by name Oswold; and a 
son of Abraham, name unknown. 

Captain Smith has been a sailor from 
his early youth, and has seen hard service. 
He has no * rich uncle, but has risen from 


Same 


cabin. 


before the mast’ without education, simply 
by his own merits. He is about thirty 
years old, short of stature, but firmly put 


together and very active. He isa regular 


| downeaster in tone and pronunciation, and 


in spite of the defects of education, 
evidently feels himself at home in con- 
versation. Some say there is poetry and 
even romance about the sea; but certainly 
our captain’s intercourse with the ocean 
has communicated no poetry, no romance 
to him. On two or three occasions, after 


tea, in the lady’s cabin, he gave us patches 


| of his early history: one of these stories 


will illustrate the eaptain’s want of senti- 
The theme was his first voyage. 
He began with the sailor’s jacket, which 
he then donned for the first time, went 
his first into the upper 
rigging under the authority of the rope’s 


ascent 


| end—the ship was a whaler, the voyage 


lasted two years, they returned with an 
immense eargo of oil, the narrator’s share 
Hard 
knocks and hair-breadth escapes were by 
no means rare in the story, and | began 
to feel in spite of the qualms of sea sick- 
ness, the meltings of sentiment, especially 
as the ship which bore our hero was 
It was just then I was 
looking 
ardent and glowing description of the joy 
of his young heart at the sight of land. 
My mind was filled and softened with the 


for the captain to break out in an 


relatives on shore—the tears of delight 
and gratitude which would flow at the ap- 


proaching meeting. And I ventured to 


| ask,“ Well, captain, how did you feel when 
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you first saw the land?” His answer up- 
set at once our poetry and gravity, and 
looked for tears threw us 
‘* Why,” said the cap- 


when we had 
into a broad grin. 
tain, ‘I thought I should soon get a jolly 
good dinner; and in three weeks I had 
spent all my money and was off again to 
sea without seeing a single relation.” 

T. Buchanan Read, Esq., is a little 
man, about five feet four inches high, and 
as thin as short, with a nice little wife, 
chosen with due regard to the husband’s 
right to be the larger of the two. Mr. 
Read has none of the rapidity of motion 
that characterizes most men of his physical 
dimensions, but is staid in his appearance, 
quiet, and self-possessed in his bearing, 
talks freely without being talkative ; and 
although at first you see nothing striking 
in his countenance, he soon wins upon you 
by his modest simplicity, and you begin to 
measure the breadth of his fine forehead, 
and to imagine you see the poetic fire 
darting from his eye. He has nothing of 
what the fashionable world calls dignity— 
he seems neither to know what it is, nor to 
care for it; but if true dignity consists in 
moral worth, in clearness and radiance of 
intellect, and in force of character, then is 
Mr. Read, with all his plainness of ap- 
pearance, a man of true dignity. To him 
and his amiable wife, and his two lovely 
little daughters, 1 consider myself. still 
indebted for beguiling the weary and rest- 
less hours of the outward passage. 
Read is a painter by profession but a poet 
at heart; he paints because he must, and 
writes because he loves it. 

Mr. Chesney and his wife improved on 
acquaintance. ‘The lieutenant was about 
the medium size, with hair of the color of 
flax, and a nondescript, but 
faithful index 
active, inquiring, and well-stored, though 


countenance,—the of an 


peculiar mind. He was a member of the 
English Church, and an earnest Chris- 
tian. ‘The first Sabbath we spent on the 
ocean I was very sick, and as I lay on 
deck, | felt it to be very kind in him to 
read for me the psalms for the day from 
the English Prayer-Book. He had been 
many voyages to sea, and was not sick, 
and seemed to find his greatest satisfac- 
tion in relieving and comforting those less 
fortunate than himself. 

The surgeon was a poor unfortunate 
man, with the manners and feelings of a 


gentleman, and the lot and 


appearance 
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intelligent | 








almost of a beggar. Poor fellow! with 
the capacity to be respectable and useful, 
he was a miserable sot. 

Our fat Englishman, N— , Was a 
master shoemaker from London. He had 
made money at his business at home, and 
came over to our country expecting to 
add to his store, but had been unsuecess- 
ful, and was mad with the universal Yan- 
kee nation. Ile had looked to find ingots 
almost as abundant as brickbats, and the 





achievement of wealth almost as facile as 
drinking English beer,—a thing in which, 
according to had 
found the most elevated enjoyment through 
America did 
not answer his expectations. He found 
Brother Jonathan had a keen eye, and 
was good at a bargain; and he left the 


his own account, he 


the greater part of his life. 


country after a few months’ residence in 
high dudgeon, determined to spend the 
rest of his days among honest people. 
Soon after the packet got under way, he 
began to tell the story of his losses and 
wrongs, and to curse Brother Jonathan 
for arrant 


and all his relations 


Profane words were of repeated occurrence 


rogues, 


in his narrative, and uttered in the pres- 
ence of ladies as well as of the other sex. 

* But, my fell bad 
hands; surely the people you met with 


friend, you into 
were not all of that description.” 


* Yes, (still swearing,) all of a piece. 


| There may be honest people in America, 


Mr. | 


but I saw none.” 
* But would it be fair to judge the whole 
country by the few with whom you had 
dealings? Think a moment!” 
** All I have to say is, that those I met 
set of 


with sharpers (cursing 


again) and thieves.” 


were a 


“‘T insist upon it, you must not judge 
all by a few; if you do you will fall into 
a great error, and commit the grossest 
All 


Sup- 


injustice against my countrymen. 
must not be responsible for one. 
pose I should deal in this way with your 
country, and judge them all by any one 
man. Suppose, for instance, I should 
judge all the English by yourself; I should 
be forced to the painful conclusion that 
they are a nation of profane swearers.” 

“ Well, I confess, swearing is an ugly 
*abit.” 

“Yes, and the worst of it is, that it is 
a very wicked habit.” 

Mr. N- 


for the rest of the voyage. 





was much more modest 
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five 
The sea 


had been out four or 
days I began to feel better. 
lost its power over my stomach; I began 


to shave myself, to brush my hair, dust 


When 


we 


my clothes, and to observe the decencies 
of life to which one is accustomed on the 
land. Still I not then feel 
reconciled to the monotony and isolation 
* nor did my 


could even 
of * life on the ocean wave ; 
heart move with pleasure at the thought 
of the ** sea, the open sea.” No; let the 
sea-gull, and petrel, and shark, and por- 
poise, and the men whose tastes are simi- 
lar to theirs, rejoice in the grandeur of 
ocean views, and a home on the rolling 
deep, but give me the land. When Iam 
weary with the confinement of the house, 
let me walk out and see my friends, or 
let me saunter along the thronged street 
watching the varied forms of out-door life 
me leave the 
and 


in the great city; or let 
crowded thoroughfares of business, 
find myself in the country enjoying the 
landseape, watching the farmer turn up 
fresh earth, or cut the ripe 
toss about the fragrant hay, 
gather the golden harvest; or let 
me the in the field 
enjoying the luxury of free motion un- 
checked by trace ; the con- 
tented cattle roaming and browsing on the 
hill-side ; or the mated and happy birds 
sitting, where they ought to sit, among the 
trees or the flowers of 
out their summer 
with 


the sweet 
clover, or 
or 
horses 


see loose 


rein or or 


branches of the 
the 
joys 


vale, and singing 


where one can sympathize 
them. ‘To be sure I could walk out while 
at sea—out of my state-room into the 
cabin, out of one eabin into another, and 
out of either deck. I could 


friends; but they were always the same, 


upon see 
and not those whom I most wished to see. 
I could see the cattle, or rather the cow. 
There she stood all day long with her tail 
toward the passengers, so that we were 
seldom permitted to look into her soft and 
gentle eyes, or to scan her patient and 
suffering physiognomy. I begged the 
captain, for our sake and the cow’s sake, 
to turn her head toward us; but he re- 
fused, saying, if he did the ladies would 
her out of her life with their ca- 

Besides good old Brindle we had 
pigs, lambs, chickens, ducks: but 
they were all cooped, doomed, and daily 


tease 
resses, 


and 


diminishing in number; and the sight of 
them was no relief to the soul of one who 
longed for life on the land. 


| 
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Among the crew of the packet I no- 
ticed a lad of about eighteen, who seemed 
to have been cast in a softer mold than 
his comrades: his face wore a soft and 
gentle expression, and his whole bearing 
seemed to say that he had not always 
been clothed so roughly or worked so 
hard. Upon inquiry I found him to be a 
relative of some of my friends in Wash- 
ington City, and that he had formerly been 
a page in Congress. Quite a difference, 
thought I, between gliding about among 
the pillars of the capitol, waiting on the 
pillars of the state, and climbing this rig- 
ging and clinging to these yard-arms in a 
heavy gale. But the young man seemed 
to like it, and in this ease at least there 
was no accounting for tastes. I gave him 
a book and some tracts before leaving 
him. 

I found a very different sort of sailor in 
another member of the crew. He was a 
genuine Michigan Yankee, who had been 
down East to see his relations, and, ae- 
cording to his own account, had come on 
board the ship without intending to stay ; 
but once there, he was made a sailor in 
spite of himself. When questioned as to 
his seamanship, he said he knew nothing 
about a ship, but that very few could beat 
him in steering a canal-boat, driving an 
ox-team, or doing a small job of work. 

I was very much afraid, as we drew 
near the other side of the Atlantic, that 
we should finish our voyage without a 
specimen of rough weather. I did not 
court danger, but was very willing, and 
even anxious, to see a good blow,—one that 
would freshen up things a little, both on 
the sea and on board the ship. I wanted 
to see the great waves of which wonder- 
ing landsmen hear so much. I was not 
disappointed. On a calm and beautiful 
evening, just before time to “turn in,” ] 


| remarked to the first mate that I feared 


we should get across without any rough 
weather; and I expressed the hope that 
we might have a gale that night that 
would split one of the ship’s sails, telling 
him that if it shou!ld turn out so, he must 
not forget to call me. What was thus 
sportively said was very soon a serious 
truth. ‘The wind did rise, and one of the 
sails was split from top to bottom; and 
when I reached the deck, just as the diy 
was breaking, the blast of mingled wind, 
and rain, and spray seemed as if it would 
sweep everything from the deck ; and the 
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good mate seemed really to think that I 
was to blame for the whole of it, telling 
me, ‘* You have your wish; I like to see 
people get what they wish for.” The 
sight was a grand one—almost the only 
important relief from the eat-drink-and- 
sleep monotony of the voyage. The sul- 
len old sea had changed her whole aspect, 
und instead of the drapery of somber blue 
in which she appeared before, she now 


moved grandly before us in white and 


green, her robes bending, and folding, and 
making a thousand graceful and sublime 
convolutions in response to the surges of 
the tempest. And when the sun arose on 
the troubled waters, he scattered a thou- 
sand rainbows among the passing clouds 
the 


ibove their crests. 


of foam which great waves flung 


But while most of us 
enjoyed this sight there was one whose 

sunk that 
brave, Englishman 


within him, and 
fat, 


he expected every moment to go to the 


heart was 


our swearing 
bottom. It employed all our powers of 
issurance and consolation to keep him at 
ull comfortable. 

On the 25th of July we saw the land, 
vfter a short run of only sixteen days, and 
the 27th 


creeping 


on we rather 
the 
little black steamer, whose 


Here 


comes the pilot, and here are the smug- 


were running, or 


up British Channel, towed 
by a miserable 


sorry engine was assisted by a sail. 


glers of tobacco, who are sure to get what 


they came for. Indeed, I see them tak- 


ing a half-keg of the filthy weed down into 
their boat. 


Ilere, too, are the hueksters, 


with their jugs of beer, their potatoes, and 


their fresh bread to sell to those of the 
vassengers who had brought their own 


ons with them, whose bread, baked 


New- York, 


what dry 


must by this time be some- 
, Or, if moist, only made so by 


sea-water Our fat, 


timorous, swearing 
Ienglishman has come fairly out of his 
state of collapse Richard is himself 


again. The sight of the land has broucht 
him back to his wonted courage, and the 
and beer, especially the latter, have 
l him to the point of absolute valor. 


‘ye expect something from him yet in the 


of knightly achievement before he 
Through the thick English mist we see 
thalky cliffs of Albion. We are 
yr the English. Every little boat 
l every man we see in them remind us 
f we are entering a strange country: 
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for, although this is the “‘ mother coun- 
try,” we are still strangers in our mother’s 


We have now entered the mouth 


house. 
of the Thames, and the landscapes on its 
banks lie before us in the hazy light like 
an enchantment. 


To he continued. 


AN ANECDOTE WITH A LESSON. 
TI\WO painters were employed to fresco 
| the walls of a magnificent cathedral ; 
both stood ona rude seaffolding constructed 
for the purpose, some forty feet from the 
floor. One of them was so intent upon his 
work that he became wholly absorbed, and in 
admiration stood off from the picture, gazing 
atit with intense delight. Forgetting where 
he was, he moved back slowly, surveying 
critically the work of his pencil, until he 
had neared the edge of the plank upon 
which he stood. At this critical moment 
his companion turned suddenly, and, almost 
horror, beheld his imminent 


frozen with 


peril; another instant, and the enthusiast 
would be precipitated upon the pavement 
beneath. If he spoke to him, it was certain 
death; if he held his peace, death was 
equally sure. Suddenly he regained his 
presence of mind, and seizing a wet brush, 


fling 


t against the wall, spattering the 
beautiful pieture with unsightly blotches 
of coloring. The painter flew forward, 
and turned upon his friend with fierce up- 
braidings: but, startled at his ghastly face, 
he listened to his recital of danger, looked 
shuddering over the dread space below, 
and with tears of gratitude blessed the 
hand that saved him. Just so we some- 
times get absorbed upon the pictures of the 
world, and, in contemplating them, step 
backward, unconscious of our peril, when 
the Almighty, in merey, dashes out the 
beautiful images, and draws us, at the time 
we are complaining of his dealings, into his 
outstretched arms of compassion and love, 


++. 


Reapinc AnD ‘Tuinkinc. — Always have 


a book within your reach, which you may 


eatch uj} Resolve 


to ed: 


y 


at your odd minutes. 
ein a little reading every day, if it 
is but a single sentence. If you ean give 
fifteen minutes a day, it will be felt at the 


end of the 


year. Thoughts take up no 
room. When they are right they afford 
a portable pleasure, which one may travel 


or labor with without any trouble or in- 


cumbrance. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS 
commence this month a brilliant aceount 
of the Crusades, compiled chietly from the 
researches of Mackay. The will be 
handsomely illustrated, will furnish our 
readers a capital opportunity to ac- 
quainted with this marvelous story of medieval 
fanaticism and delusion. 


WE 


series 
and 
bee sme 
valor, 
Le- 


has 


Dr. 
tween 
been 


legal contest 
and Dr. Achilli, little 
latter. It was announced 
arrived in this coun- 


ACHILLL—Since the 
Mr. Newman 
heard the 
at one time that he 
try. At another he was announced 
ing a meeting in this city Bap- 
tist translation of the Bible, as stating in 
his address that the reason of his retired life 
among the fact that he was quite 

sorbed in preparing an Italian translation of 
the Scriptures according to the principles ad- 


had 
as address- 
in favor of the 
and 


us Was ab- 





vocated by the meeting. The last announce- 
ment we have seen of him is made by Dr. Bush 
in the Anglo-American New-Church Repository (a 
Swede ubors gian journal, in which Dr. Bush 
says:— Dr. Achilli is now a resident of this 
country, in the vicinity of New-York, He is a 
cordial receiver of the heavenly doctrines. 
During the past summer he has been one of 
eur constant hearers in Brooklyn, and a few 
‘ since he left us, in beautifully written 
miaunuscript, 4 translation into Italian of the 
‘Doctrine of Life,’ by Swedenborg, which we 


earnestly desire to obtain means to publish for 





the benefit of the Italian population of this 
4 as the time has not yet come for the 
‘ on of our writings in the atmosphere 
of the Papal throne. But Dr. A. anticipates 
hereafter a grand field for the New Church 


among his own countrymen, as he is persuaded 
that they can never, as a people, receive any 
other system of doctrines. Despotic Popery on 


the one hand and evangelical Protestantism on 
the other he thinks equally abhorrent to the 
true genius of the Italian race, and therefore 


his own mind that the platform 


ion which alone 


is assured in 
of the New Jerusalem is that u; 
He 


his 


is desirous of 
life t 
New Church in such a way 
indicate.” 


they can eve ntually stand. 
devoting the 
vancement of 


Divine 


pragsen of to the ad 
the 
Providence 


as the mily 


Mr. M. C. Carey has | 
“ International Copy-right,” 
plays his usual diligence in gathering and col- 
lecting statistical fae His and com- 
ting American authorship take 
They result in the conclusion 
Sam” takes better care of 
iterary th: un any other coun- 
Popular “ sovereignty” then takes pre- 
cedence of royal sovereignty in this highest de- 
partment of ‘public patronage good indica- 
tion for republicanism ! 
Mr. statements 
cated, as of them 
tical exactness. He 


x. on 


published a wor 


in which he dis- 


ts. fivures 
ments respec us 
by surprise. 


Uncle 


genius at least, 


genius, 


—A 


authenti- | 
are arith- 
shows that our native 


Carey’s seem well 
many given with 


Int 
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literary ‘italia 
prints, are as three to one. 


compared with the re- 
Exe ej ting school- 





books, Washington Irving’s weelie have hal 
the largest circulation—another good indica- 
tion. Prior to the publication of the editiou 


had 


by Putnam, the sale 
hundreds of thonsands : 


25 per volume, 


recently issued 
amounted to some 
yet of that edition, selling at $1 


it has already amounted to one hundred and 
forty-four thousand yolumes. Of Unele Tou 
the sale has amounted to two hundred an 


ninety-five thousand copies, partly in one and 
partly in two volumes, and the total number of 
volumes amounts, probably, to about four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. 

Let our literary aspirants look at the follow- 
ing table, and, after “inwardly digesting” it, 
“ pluck up courage :” 















Pe \ 

Of the two works of Miss Warner, 

Queechy, and the Wide, Wide World, 

the pri and sale have been % SS 104,000 
Fern Leaves fel Fanny Fern, in s 

months : 125 845.000 
Reveries of a Bachelor, ‘and other books, 

by Ike areal Peete fame 
Alderbrook. by Fanny Forester, 3 vois. m™) 
Northup’s Twelve Years a Slave.... .. 100 
Novels of Mrs. Hentz, in three years... 63 
Major Jones’s Courtship and Travels... 50 
Salad for the Solitary, by a new author, 

in five months............ 1 25 5,000 





arshals, 
and 


Headley’s Napoleon and his } 
Washington and his Generals, 
other works 





200,000 











Stephens’s Travels in pt and Greece S000 
Stephens’s Travels in Yucatan and Cén- 

Ne AMINE a 55 os icede wed cen das ae 250 60,000 
Kendall's Expedition to Santa Fe 125 9 40.000 
Lynch's E xpedition to the Dead Se: asvo. 300 15,060 
Lyneh’ s E xpedition to the Dead Sea, 

EST eR ONE ALTA 1 25 8,000 
Western Scenes. 2 50 T4000 
Young's Science of Government - 100 12,000 

Seward’s Life of John Quiney Adams... 100 30,000 
F rost’s Pictorial History of the World, 

WM cp s0ecs weawersecenesn ns 250 69,000 
Sparks’s American Biography, 25 vols. 75 100,000 





Encyclopedia Americana, 14 vols.. 230,000 


Griswold’s Poe ts and Prose Writers of 















America, 3 vols...........+ 75 300,000 
Aiken's Christian Minst rel, in two yer ars 62 40,000 
ander on the Psalms, 3 vols. 117) = 10,000 
‘'s Flower Garden Directory 125 10,000 
Cole on Fruit Trees........ 7 5 18.000 
Cole on Diseases of Dome stie ‘Animals mo 54,000 
Downing rs Fruit and Fruit Trees 150 15.000 
Downing’s Rural Essays a) 3.000) 
Downing’s Landscape “Gardening 3h 9,000) 
Downing's Cottage Residences 2 00 
Downing’s Country Homes $0) 
Mahan’s Civil Engineering ia oe 
Leslie’s Cookery ar ae Receipt Books... 1 00 46.000 
Guyot’s Lectures on Earth and Man.. 1 00 6.000 
Wood and Bache’s Mediea Dispensators 00 60,0600 
Dunglison’s Medical Writings, in all 10 
VOis 66:66 ‘ Kcocercesieas San Benes 
Panceast’s Surgery, “ hto.. ; : . 1000 4,000 
Raver, Rieord, and Moreau’s Surg Fical 
Works (translations). 15 00 AAW 
Webster's Works, 6 vols irae . 200 45.800 
Kent's Commentaries, 4 vols.......... 838  S4.000 
The copy-right of Judge Story’s books now 
yields, and for years past has yielded, more 
than $8,000 per annum. Of the sale of Mr. 
Prescott’s works little is certainly known, but 
it cannot have been less than one hundred and 
sixty thousand volumes. That of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s History has already risen certainly to 


thirty thousand copies, a sale, for such a work, 


entirely unprecedented, 
Of the works of Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Willis, Curtis, Sedgwick, Sigourney, 
] rly 
igly 


and numerous others, the sale is exceedi 
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creat. Mr. 
form an ximate 
however, have had a 
compare with the best examples above. In 
several of these cases beautifully illustrated 
editions have been published, of which large 
numbers have been sold. Of Mr. Longfellow’s 
been no less than ten edi- 


Carey has no facts by which to 
they must, 
which will 


appro estimate : 


circulation 


volume there have 
tiens. 

He proceeds to show that in the * 
ter of compensation our native authors fare 
remarkably well, quite as much so, if not better, 
than English authors. Mr. Irving stands, he 
thinks, at the head of living authors for the 
received for his books, at which fact 
everybody will rejoice. Mitchell, the geogra- 
pher, has realized a handsome fortune from his 


vital mat- 


amount 


school-books. Professor Davies is understood 
to have received more than $50,000 from the 
Professor Anthon 
has received more than $60,000 for his series 
The French series of Mr. Bolmar 
has yielded him upwards of $20,000, ‘The 
school geography of Mr. Morse is stated to have 
yielded more than $20,000 to the author, A 
single medical book, of one octavo volume, is un- 
derstood to have produced its authors $60,000, 
books has given to its 
author probably $30,000, The 
Miss Warner must have already yielded her 
from $12,000 to $15,000, and pe rhaps much 
more. Mr. Headley is stated to have received 
about 340,000, and the few books of Ike Mar- 
a single 


series published by him. 


of classies. 


and a series of medical 
two works of 


vel have yielded him about $20,000 ; 
one, The Reveries of a Bu 
than $4,000 in the fir 
Leslie’s cookery and receipt books have paid 
Dr. Barnes is stated to have re- 
ceived more than $30,000 for the copy-Tight of 
Fanny Fern has probably 






lor, produced m 
six months. M 





her $12,000, 


his religious works. 


received not less than $6,000 for the l2mo. 


volume published but a few months since. Mr. 
Prescott was stated, several years since, to have 
then received $90,000 from his books. Accord- 


ing to the rate of compensation generally un- 
derstood to be Mr. Bancroft, the 
prese nt sale of each volume of his yields him 
more than $15,000, and he has the long period 
Judge 


is has been stated, in the re ceipt of more 


received by 


of forty-two years for future sale. 
died, 
than $5,000 per annum, and the amount has 
Mr. Web- 


vears, can scarcely have 


Story 


not, as it is understood, diminished, 
ster’s works, in three | 
paid less than $25,000, Kent's Commentaries 
are understood to have yielded to their author 
and his heirs more than $120,000, and if we 
add to this for the remainder of the period only 
one-half of this sum, we shall obtain S1LSO,000, 
or $45,000 as the compensation for a single 
Svo. volume, a reward for literary labor which 
Mr. Carey thinks unexampled in hist ry. The 
is un- 


Svo. Dictic 


price paid for Webster's mary 
derstood to be tifty 


with a sale of two hundred and fifty thousand, 


cents per copy, and if so, 


it must already have reached $125,000, If 
now to this we add the quarto at only a dollar 
a copy, we shall have a sum approaching to 





and perhaps exceeding, $180,000; more, proba- 


bly, than has been paid for all the dictionaries 
of Europe in the same period of time. 

Mr, Carey contends that this great success is 
owing to lls the “d , 


what he calls the entralizing 
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tendencies of this country—a respect in which 
it is quite in contrast with England. In En- 
gland a few great writers concentrate the pub- 
lic interest while men of almost, if not quite, 
equal genius starve. Dickens becomes a Cro- 
sus, Hood pants out his life with disease and 
unrequited labor. But here writers of real tal- 
ent become immediately recognized and re- 
warded ; a few months usually suffice to make 
the popularity of a book national. English 
even find larger sales here than at 
home. ‘The first edition of Captain Marryatt’s 
books were for some time only one thousand 
tive hundred. Of Bulwer’s novels the first edi- 
tion never exceeded two thousand five hun- 
dred; and so it has been, and is, with others, 
With all Mr. Thackeray's popularity, the sale 
of his books has rarely gone beyond six thou- 
sand for the supply of above thirty millions of 
people, Oceasionally a single author is enabled 
to tix the attention of the public, and he is en- 
abled to make a fortune—not, however, Mr. 
Carey thinks, from the sale of large quantities 
at low prices, but of moderate quantities at 
high prices. Dickens sells for twenty shillings 
a book that costs about four shillings and six- 
The Household Words pro- 
duces an income of about $20,000, though 
Dickens, having put it entirely in the hands of 
an assistant editor, has nothing to do with it 


authors 


pence to make, 


beyond furnishing a weekly article. 

Mr. Carey contrasts the limited sale of En- 
glish books at home with their great extent of 
sale here, as shown in the following facts :—Of 
the octavo edition of the Modern British Essay- 
ists there have been sold in America in tive years 
no less than eighty thousand volumes. Of Ma- 
caulay’s Miscellanies, three volumes, 12mo., the 
sale has amounted to sixty thousand volumes. 
Of Miss Aguilar’s the two 
years, has been one hundred thousand volumes. 
Of Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography more 
than fifty thousand been sold, 
and of M’Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary ten 
volumes. Of Alexander Smith’s 
poems the sale, in a few mouths, reached 
ten thousand copies. The sale of Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s works has been quadruple that of En- 
vland, and that of the works of Mr. Dickens 
counts almost by millions of volumes. Of 
Bleak House in all 
magazines, 


writings sale, in 


volume Ss have 


thousand 


its various forms—in news- 


papers, and volumes—it has al- 
ready amounted to several hundred thousands 
of copies. Of Bulwer’s last novel, since it was 
completed, the sale has exceeded thirty-five 


thousand. Of Thiers’s French Revolution and 


Consulate there have been sold thirty-two 
thousand, and of Montagu’s edition of Lord 
Bacon’s works four thousand copies. 

The fact is, Brother Jonathan is “ going 


ahead” in this respect as in all others, and is 
bound to “beat all creation ’’ in book-selling 
as in everything else. Let the pale-faced liter- 
ary brotherhood then hold up their heads, and 
drive the quill with hope. For more than a 
hundred years a revolution has been going on 
in the patronage of literature. Genius used to 
whine and whimper at the feet of royal and po- 
litical blockheads with dedicatory flatteries for 
patronage, and could hardly expect its dayly 
without the countenance of at least a 
or duchess. All this is done with now 3 


bread 


duke 

















the people have become its patrons. Literature 
from sheer self-love, if nothing else, should 
vindicate their “ sovereignty.” Take good care 
of the people, and they will take care of every- 
thing good, a 

Wearina Jewetry.—Willis, in the Home 
Journal, descants on the extravagance of our 
a Rings,” he Says, “from one 
finger—ear-rings, large and 


female fashions. 
to four on each 
showy—necklaces, two or three in number, 
with hearts and crosses dependent from the 
same—bracelets, many and huge, casing the 
arms half-way to the elbow—a minute watch 
athiixed to the waist, and moored to the neck 
with a golden cable, four times as long and 
thick as need be—a world of little knick-knacks 
called ‘charms,’ heavy, inelegant, and stupid 
—a bouquet handle, worn at the side like a 
huntsman’s horn—pins, brooches, miniatures— 
and all Does the unsophisti- 
cated reader doubt it? Let him hie to any 
second-rate watering place, and he will see 
many a jeweler’s shop strolling about, of which 
the above is an imperfect inventory.” 


worn at once! 


Our humorous brother editor of the Water | 


Cure Journal advertises for an intended bride 
who is willing to begin housekeeping in the 
same style in which her parents began. 

A FasutonaB_Le Youna Lapy.— What is the 
life of a would-he fashionable young lady ?”” 
Fanny Fern answers as follows:—“ It is to go 
to a model boarding-school, kept by an ex- 
French milliner; to be put into a room with 
four promiscuous young ladies, and to learn, in 
three days, more mischief than her grand- 
mother ever dreamed of. It is to stay there at 
the tune of thirty dollars per week, for several 
quarters, come home ‘finished,’ and su- 
perticial, with a taste of Latin, a touch of 
French, a smattering of Italian, German, and 
Spanish, and a portfolio full of crooked horses, 
distorted houses, lame sheep, and extraordi- 
nary looking abortions of cattle and fowl in 
general, the types of which were never found 
in Noah’s menagerie. It is to sit in the draw- 
ing-room, in a tiounced silk dress, with a waist 
half 
scented, and be-jeweled ; to receive morning 
calls while mamma looks through her specta- 
cles and tries to mend Mademoiselle’s stock- 
ings. It is to have Mr. Fitz Humbug, some 
fine day, get on his knees, and request Ma- 
demoiselle to make him, what she has all along 
been desiring to do, * the happiest of men.’ It 
is to wear a white orange 
wreath, a long, fleecy vail, a diamond pin, and 
r spond Amen to a quantity of things, of which 
Mademoiselle does not understand the full im- 
port. It is to commence house-keeping where 
‘the old folks’ leave off; it is to patronize 
fast horses, ruinous upholsterers, operas, con- 
certs, theaters, balls, and fetes of all kinds. 
It is to bring a few sickly children into exist- 
ence, to be tortured into eternity by careless 
hirelings. It is to find, after a few years’ pro- 
bation, that Mr. Fitz Humbug is just what his 
name imports. It is to have ‘an execution’ 
in the house; it is for Madame to go into hys- 
terics, and on ‘coming to’ to find herself in 


and 


a yard in circumference, be-curled, be- 


satin dress, an 
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with a tight 
wrapper 


the sixth story of ‘lodgings,’ 
husband, an air-tight stove, a loose 
and a crying baby.” 


There is nothing like courage in misfortune. 
Next to faith in God, and in his overruling 
Providence, a man’s faith in himself is his sal- 
vation. 

One of our brother editors says that the 
“old fogy,” who peeped out from “ behind the 
times,” has had his head knocked off by a 
“* passing event.” 

Turopore Hook overflowed with genius. It 
is said that at a family mansion in the coun- 
try he once kept on singing and improvising all 
the evening and the night. One last song was 
solicited: the subject, “Good Nicht.” Hook 
responded, when, in the midst of the mirth, 
the shutters were thrown open, and the sun 
was seen rising. On the instant the singer 
paused. A boy stood by his side. In an in- 
stant, he compared the dawn of his life to the 
morning just begun. Every verse ended with 
“good night.”” The last one, when the light 
was thus suddenly let in, was :— 

“But the sun, see the heavens adorning, 
Diffusing lite, pleasure, and light; 

To thee ‘tis the promise of morning, 
While, with us, ‘tis the closing ‘good night.’ ” 

A Sinaurar Propie. — At one of the late 
sessions of the New-York Geographical Society, 
Captain Gibson communicated some most inter- 
esting information respecting his adventures 
in the East Indian Archipelago. He described 
an extraordinary people whom he calls the 
Orang Kooboos or Brown Men of Sumatra. The 

sushmen of South Africa have been supposed 
to be the lowest in the scale of humanity—the 
connecting link between man and the monkey ; 
but these Brown Men of Sumatra present a 
stronger claim to that distinction. Captain 
Gibson describes them as covered with hair, 
having long arms, and as deficient in chin, or 
rather it forms no part of the face. These 
were the points in their formation which first 
arrested his observation, and led him to class 
them at once as simply a somewhat higher de- 
velopment of the Orang-outang; but, on fur- 
ther observation, he found that they possessed 
speech, though extremely rude and monosyllabic, 
had perceptible faculties, and resembled the rest 
of mankind in their formation, and were recog- 
nized as belonging to the family of man by the 
Malays, who, however, hunted them as wild ani- 
mals, in order to work them as beasts of bur- 
den. ‘The Orang Kooboos are only to be met 
with in the almost impassable swamps and for- 
ests that lie between the Jambee and Palem- 
bang territories in the island of Sumatra, 
They live among the branches of the teak and 
marringin trees, which grow there to an enor- 
mous size, as is, indeed, the case with the for- 
ests throughout the island. They construct a 
rude platform of bambous wherever they can tind 
a sufliciency of horizontally extending limbs of a 
tree to serve as the basis or sleepers of a floor, 
and over this they raise an equally rude conical 
roof of split bamboos and cocoa-nut or pisang 


tree leaves. These savages are ichthyophagists, 
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almost all the uncivilized 
all the 
all the 
& most 


fish eaters,) as are 
tribes of the Eastern 
rivers and bays of Sumatra, as also of 
rest of the islands of the Archipelago, 
bountiful provision of excellent fish is to be 
Captain Gibson had an opportunity to 


islands ; and, in 


found, 
have a glimpse of some Kooboos people while 
ascending with his boat a small branch of the 
Soonsang ; but it was only near Palembang, and 
at the Kraton or palace of the old Susuhunan, 
or Sultan of Palembang, and at 
of the independent Panzorang or Prince, 
min, that he had a special observation of thes 
creatures, The had 
slaves, or rather as beasts of burden, for they 

intrusted with laber but the 
and carrying of loads of dirt, stones, 
called them “ tai 
orang,” He said that they 
were born as the lowest of slaves, and this had 


the residence 
()s- 


Panzorang several as 


were not any 
dragging 
or material for building. He 
the ordure of men. 
been the case for hundreds of generations, in- 
ausmuch as they were the descendants of slaves 
and burden-carriers of the army of Alexander, 
found them generally called 
boodak Iskander ’’"—the slaves of 
Alexander. It is well known that 
traditions of Alexander the 
Karnain,” ** the two-horned 


Sumatra, as well as on 


The 
“hamba or 


captain 


numberless 
Great—of “ Dou ‘| 

prevail through- 
the Asiatic conti- 
has been found impossible to teach 
} 


he use oft 


out 
nent. It 
the Kooboos t 
they have a= great 
) cloth to é 


carments, although 


pieces otf 


fondness for 
fastened to various parts 
to their 


colored 
of their body. They 
heads or round 


vest 


will tie a 
their waists with a lively ¢rin- 


ning and grunting of delight, and seem to make 


ne distinction between a siny le piece of cloth 
r a manufactured article—the 
pref being the difference 

rs. It has been found equally impossi- 
teach them the language of thei 
for those 


tate still spoke the 


renee 


Thias- 


who had grown up in a domes- 


Malay in an uncouth, 


monosyllabic manner, like their own jargon of 
They seem to have no 
pair off for a 

that he had 


evidence of 


unclassifiable grunts. 

but 
Panzorang 
them 
usness of 


idea of marriage, merely 
ind the 
never d sé 
their be 
of a Spiritual Being 
their own « 
matter Captain Gibson 


season, said 


vered in ny 
the existence 
influence 
regard t« 
was informed by 


lief or consei 


to have any upon 
this 
a fel- 


low-prisoner at Weltevreden, one Captain Van 


milition; but in 


Woorden, who had been four years commanding 
at the post of Lahat in the 
Sumatra, and who had h 
nities to observe the Orang Kooboos, that both 
would sit round a buluh 
bamboo that attains to a 


small interior of 


id frequent opportu- 


males and females 


batang, or species ¢ 
! 


great size, and all in concert, as many as could, 


strike 
of the tree, 


their heads repeatedly against the trunk 


ind utter some rude grunting ejac- 


! 
ulations. place when- 


ever any one, or ; ’ the nd, or or 
n, but 1 tly 


received uny sy " 
known that a 


when injured, N 
large proportion ed, semi- 
] itrans, 


f the 


ean 
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out Sumatra all the beings of their pagan my- 
thology are of the feminine gender. He has 
heard described by their orang menyanyee or 
pantun verse singers, some most ravishing pic- 
tures of the widadiri or good wood nymphs of 
the buluh batang. The Orang Koobows 4 
seem to have some vacue idea of their su 
existence. But, notwithstanding the 
degradation of this hairy, brutish man, he 
seems to be no insignificant contributor to 
commerce 3 for, as yet, in some of the impass- 
able forests of Sumatra, in the Batang Lekch, 
he has the chief collector of benzoin or 
guin benjamin. Curious stories related 
to the captain by Arab and Malay traders in 
the Jambee country about the manner of trad- 
the Orang The trader 
would proceed to a certain point, on the edge 
of a forest, at certain periods of the year, with 
quantities of colored cloths, beads, and other 


been 
were 


ing with Kooboos, 


trifles; he would then beat a gong for some 


length of 
one or two days, and retire to a considerable 


time, at various intervals, during 


distance to in about a week, when he 
would find satisfactory quantities of benzoin 
in place of his goods that had been carried off 
by the Kooboos, 

How true 
ius have their real types in nature 
have Swift's Yahoos almost literally, 


} 
the re 


return 


is it that even the fancies of gen- 
Here we 
Perhaps 
uler will suppose that we have alsu Gul- 
liver himself, 


—Human 
the civilized werld in ay- 


Parks IN CIT1Es. 
gaining throughout 
erage length, owing to sanitary improvements. 
One of the 3 ‘ 
ments is the better appreciation of verti 


} 


most lnportant of these improve- 
ition, 
is there 
tind that 
restora- 
Dr. Croly, the 
writing on the 


one 


not only in houses, but in cities. Yet 
is * nothing new under the sun,’ we 
often but the 
Re v. 


well-known author, recently 


our improvements are 
tion of old usages. The 


subject of a park projected for Finsbury, 
London boroughs, points out as remark- 

. “that in the divine allotment of the cities 

of Israel, this provision was distinctly made, in 
the forty-eight 
of open ground surrounding each city of a thou- 
sand cubits breadth, probably for gardens and 


cities of the Levites, of a cirele 


and an exterior circle of two thousand 
called the ‘ fields of the sul urbs,’ 
both 
space, which was expressly 


fruits, 
cubits more, 
for pasture, and, of 
large 
forbidden to be encroached on in any sale of 
* But the 
field of the suburbs of their cities may not be 
sold, for it is their perpetual possession.’ (Le- 
viticus We are to remember, also, 
that this especial provision for health was made 


course, recreation, 


forming a 


dwellings or alienation of property. 


xxv, 34. 


in the midst of a nation almost wholly agricul- 
tural, already ‘sitting under its vine and its 
x-tree,” and singularly exempted from those 
in latter 


and mulct 


drudgeries which times shut up men 


ns of half 


n infected air, 
the life 


reneratl 
of man. 


The Seotch and Yankees are e alike 
religion, frugality, an ’ ‘ y, ata 
held in Edinbu m the 

ent “ justice f nd,” Sir 


wins 
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anecdote, “ to show how Seotchmen rise all the 
world over :’’—* Gentlemen, one very curious 
thing occurred to show how Scotchmen do rise 
all the world over, and with this anecdote I 
will conclude. Marshal Keith had the com- 
mand of the Austrian army, which long com- 
bated the Turkish forces on the Danube, under 
the grand vizier, and after a long and bloody 
combat the two generals came to a conference 
together. The vizier came mounted on a camel 
with all the pomp of Eastern magnificence. 
The Seotch Marshal Keith, from the neighbor- 
hood of Turiff, in Aberdeenshire, at the head 
of the Austrian troops, had a long conference, 
and, after the conference, the Turkish grand 
vizier said to Marshal Keith that he would like 
to speak a few words in private to him in his 
tent, and he begged that no one should accom- 
pany him. Marshal Keith accordingly went in, 
sud the moment they entered, and when the 
conference in the tent had closed, the grand 
vizier threw off his turban, tore off his beard, 
and running to Marshal Keith, said, ‘ Ou, Jon- 
nie, hoo’s a’ wi’ ye, mon.’—{ Loud laughter. |— 
And he then discovered that the grand vizier 
of Turkey was an old school companion of his 
own who had disappeared thirty years before 
from a parish school near Methli.” [Laughter. 

During the progress of the present revolution 
in China, its emperor has, of course, been in 
great straits and sore perplexities, hardly know- 
ing whither to turn for succor. The distressed 
“Celestial” has not, however, been wholly 
wanting in expedients. 
aurried; and we will hope that this event, 
though it has failed to turn the tide of his 
political misfortunes, has at least added to his 
His intention of taking a help- 
mate was announced in an imperial manifesto, 
which, for a Chinese document, displays much 
and sensibility. The emperor, by the 
will of Heaven and the perpetual revolution of 
the 


Some months ago he 


domestic joys. 


sense 


world, says :— 


‘Absorbed day and night by the vast occupations 
belonging to the inheritance with which Heaven has 
intrusted me, through the medium of my pious ances- 
tors, I have need of an assistant actuated by the same 
spirit as myself. Niu-lou-kou is a lady of honorable 
extraction, whose excellent disposition is highly es- 
teemed within the precincts of the palace, where the 
natural goodness of her heart, and her exemplary char- 
acter, are shown by the serupulous exactness with 
which performs her domestic duties. Following 
the examples ef antiquity, she does not shrink from 
i or even coarse linen with her own hands. 

and amiable, kind and gentle, she deserves to 
enjoy every kind of happiness. We therefore desire 
that she be clad in the imperial costume, and be at the 
head of the ladies of the six pavilions. In conformity 
with ancient usage, I shall respectfully communicate 
this event to heaven, to earth, to the manes of my 
ancestors, and to the tutelary spirits of the territory 
and of the harvests, on the seventh of the first moon 
the day on which she will be seated by us on the im- 
perial throne. Then, also, it will be officially regis- 
red in the archives of the empire, that the virtuous 
ind worthy lady Niu-lou-kou is constituted empress. 
From that date she will reside in the palace of the 
Nenuphars, and will aid us in our administration in 
the perfumed precincts of her apartments.” 


} 
shit 


fine 


Tur Suivan.—* Dignified and manly through- 
out,” says Walter Savage Landor, “ has been 
the demeanor of the Sultan; and his language 
and his eonduct are incomparably more Chris- 
tian than any Christian potentate’s. Compare 
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his toleration with the toleration of Russia, of 


Austria, of Spain, of Italy. Compare his prob- 
ity with theirs; compare his humanity, his 
long-suffering, his forbearance, And this 
brave prince, this honorable man, to be aban- 
doned, to be betrayed? Sooner or later, yes.” 
Alas, that it should be so! 
It is not that the heart of humanity does not 
sympathize with him! No, no, the popular 
sentiment of all the civilized world is for him; 
the honest-hearted, hard-handed people, every- 
where pray for him, and would fight for him, 
It is the heartless policy of courts, the cold- 
blooded hardihood of diplomacy, that sacrifices 
him. What a noticeable fact is it that no 
Christian State of Continental Europe extends 
such tolerance to Christianity itself, as does 
this ill-treated Mohammedan prince—and that 
no people of the Continent are less plunged in 
popular vices and their accompanying miseries, 
than his! Yet such is the prince and people 
whom the powers of Western Europe have das- 
tardly cast as a prey to the Russian bear. It 
is hard for an American not to wish, under such 
circumstances, that the policy of his own coun- 
try might admit of its intervention. Still we 
are not utterly without hope for the Turk. 
Sapient diplomatists appear not a little puzzled, 
and political ssothsayers stand wondering and 
confounded, Through all and over all, God 
will work out his beneficent purposes, and 
bring to naught the cowardly machinations of 
heartless rulers. 


is 


Sut why is it so? 


At a literary dinner in London, where Thack- 
eray and Angus B, Reach were vis-a-vis at the 
table, Thackeray—who had never before met 
Mr. Reach—addressed him as Mr, leach—pro- 
nouncing the name as its orthography would 
naturally indicate. ‘ Re-ack, sir,—Re-ack, if 
you please,” said Mr, Reach, who is punctilious 
upon having his name pronounced in two syl- 
lables, as if spelled Re-ak. Thackeray of course 
apologized and corrected his pronunciation ; 
but in the course of the dessert he took occa- 
sion to hand a plate of fine peaches across the 
table, saying, in a tone which only he possessed, 
“Mr. Re-ak, will you take a pe-ak ’” 


Some time ago a Quaker and a hot-headed 
youth were quarreling inthe street. The broad- 
brimmed Friend kept his temper most equably, 
which seemed but to increase the anger of the 
other. “Fellow,” said the latter, “I don’t 
know a bigger fool than you are,” finishing the 
expression with an oath. ‘Stop, friend,’ re- 
plied the Quaker, “ thee forgettest thyself.” 

tossin1.—This veteran composer seems to be 
enjoying the decline of life in the genuine far- 
niente style of Italy. A late traveler says, ‘“ He 
lives at present as a retired citizen. He has 
quitted Bologna for Florence. He*has married, 
as well known, Mad’lle Olympe Pelissier, 
who never calls her husband by any other name 
than ‘my immortal.’ Rossini lives splendidly 
at Florence ; has his equipage for the morning, 
equipage for the evening, and his open carriage, 
all for madame ; for the maestro himself goes 
on foot, and pays his visits with an umbrella 
under his arm, Rossini each year goes to take 
the waters at Monte Catini, less for himself, he 


is 
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says, than for his dog. The rest of the sum- 
mer he at Villa del Dante, situated 
on one of the most beautiful spots near Florence. 
The affection and 
complaisance for the Ari hbishop of Florence, 
Minucecia, an ecclesiastical dignitary who con- 
tinues to be as fond of the dujfo as the seria. 
Archbishop Minuccia pretends that he has no 
voice until he swallows a portion of cold meat 
soup, and he always keeps it by him on the 


passes his 


maestro shows the greatest 


piano. Rossini accompanies and criticises him, 
The archbishop is eighty-seven years of age. 
Rossini has just bought the Palais Pucci for his 
poor wife, as he calls her; he has paid sixteen 
thousand pounds for it—a large price for Italy.” 


The Parsons’ excitement, which threatened 
for a few days to disturb the peace of this city, 
has, we think, done good. It has shown that 
freedom of speec h is dear to the pt ople, and that 
our leading journals orthodox and out- 
spoken on this question. It also led the usu- 
ally wary Archbishop Hughes to commit a very 
significant blunder, in issuing an ecclesiastical 
manifesto to our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens. 
The Protestant public have reason to thank the 
prelate for this extraordinary document, though 


are 


ive 


so manifestly officious, impertinent, and arro- 
gant. As indicating the character of his flock, 
rather, his oj of their character, it 


may be worth something; but vastly more 


or, inion 
ibs 
a proof and sample of the dictatorship exer- 
cised by the Romish hierarchy over thousands 


who have sworn allegiance to the American 
Constitution and laws. Romanism, as asystem, 
always did ignore the principles, and often the 





Repu 





‘anism, and the pres- 
ent is an instance of both. As an illustration 
ot do not the a 
and have deemed it worthy of a passing note. 
It has doubtless opened some blind eyes, 
vigilant. 


proprieties, of our 


this fact, we regret occurrence 


and 
will make others mort 

MINISTERIAL Suprort.—The late rise of prices, 
gold 
salaries of 


The 


occasioned principally by the intlux of 
from affected the 
nearly all public stipendiaries, 


California, has 


support 


of clergymen especially has sutfered by it, and 
congregations should give heed immediately to 
the importance of rectifying the effects of the 


change. Some public bodies have been com- 
pelled to notice this necessity. At the last 


the Protestant 
et of ministerial support 
The 


Triennial Convention of 
pal Church, the su 
was discussed with some 
Dr. Higbee offered the f 


Episco- 





emphasis. Rev. 


lowing resolutions :— 





clergy in this country 


. That the inadequate 


remuneration of the 


ilmost a fatal discouragement 





















to the aspirants for the ministry 

* Resolved, That the } se of bishops be requested 
to take this subject into consideration, and to make 
such reform as they may deem best 

“Mr. Newton, of Massachusetts, said: I rise to second 
these resolutions. [I do so beca iam a layman, and 
we are the delinquents, and t resolutions ap- 
peal. I wi asa layman, to do all I can for the re- 
moval of this monstrous ¢ 

“Dr. Higbee: One of the first Chri n lessons we 
learn in our vouth is the duty te n | ide for 
our own living: and it so becomes itt fe 
sclence With us to pay sore oar Salaries 

he resolutions were i 

Religion suffers greatly in all this land for 

want of a more liberal support of its official 
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laborers. It is calculated that the average sala- 
ry of American clergymen is only about $300, 
No men among us work harder ; no professional 
men are so poorly paid for their work. Finan- 
cially, they rank, upon an average, below school- 
teachers. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted by the Cincinnati Conference at its 
last session, and ordered to be published :— 

“ Whereas, There has been an increase in the price 
of almost every article of living, produced by the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country ; and whereas, in conse- 
quence of this advance, the expense of living is greatly 
increased in all parts of the country ; therefore, 

“1. Resolved, That we respectfully recommend to the 
stewards of our circuits and stations to make such an 
increase in the allowance for fuel and table expenses 
as will correspond with the increased expenses of liv- 
ing. 

“2. Resolved, That the presiding elders be requested 
to bring this subject before their respective quarterly 
conferences at their first sessions this conference year.” 

American Wrirers AND ScorcH REVIEWERS. 
—We noticed some months since the flippant 
criticism of the North British one of 
the ablest Quarterlies, albeit, of the language) 
a criticism which awakened as 


Review 


on our poets 
much the risibles as the contempt of Amer- 
ican readers generally. The same critic, as we 
judge, has undertaken, in the last number of 
the same work, to review our He 
condemns Hawthorne in but 
commends him highly in others. - 


“ novelists.” 
some respects, 


He 


that he is altogether the most remark- 
writer yet produced by America His 
» highly condensed, which is more than can 
P nine-tenths of the American novelists 
savists, historians, or theologians; and they ar 
mirably consecutive and well brought out, w! is 
more than we can say of any but one or two individ- 
uals of the ini tenth, who, like R uph Wa 
Emerson and llow, are ce . but ejacula- 
tory, and incapable of pursuing ra Story 
with i determination. Iso writes pure 


gic and 
FE ish, whieh is what the Americans ought 
' 


says i— 


*We bel 


prose 


ieve 












now, 








chiefly to look to, for, as we shall show, vy are in 
danger of abusing their noble inheritance of a pure, 
sweet, and powerful lar age, by an admixture of 





will be- 


grammar, which 
come a chronic and even an incurable di 
is seasonably withstood and checked by writers like 


Mr. Hawthorne.” 


slang, flippancies, and false 
unless it 


sease, 


This redoubtable Scotch critic is noticeably 
to Of Mrs. Stowe’s 


Tom he says :— 


civen verbal criticism. 


Une le 


“ The style of its phraseology offers happily the most 
rare phenomenon of remarkable vulgarity of language 
in combination with remarkable purity and simplicity 
of thought. The * 7imes’ ne wspaper, which has endeav- 
to make up for its unjust blame in one direction by 
and lenieney as unjust in another, and has taken 
upon itself to pronounce the ridiculously false verdict 
that this is the finest novel written, excuses the 
innumerable sins of *Uncle 














praise 


ever 

Tom's Cabin" by pretend- 
ing to regard them as trifling and inevitable * Ameri- 
eanisms.’ We should be sorry, however, to think that 
false English is true American; and we know very 
well that many of our transatlantic brethren can write 





English, and speak it as well as ourselves; and that, 
therefore, the so-called * Americanisms’ of Mrs. Stowe 
are so denominated with no more justice than the pe- 


culiarities of the conversation of London shop-boys, or 











the slang of ‘fast men,’ could be entitled 
cisms.’ The interest of this work is so absorb 
ifter the first few pages even a well-trained ear i 
to vet the constant reeurrence of the sin in que 
This, of course, makes the effeet of it a great dea 
worse thanit would otherwise be. It is mueh the 
with the immensely popular * Wide, Wide 
. and *Queechy, of Elizabeth Wetherell; and 
t think that we are overrating the evil under 
leration when we aflirm that probably these two 


have already produced an appreciable effect in 
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lowering the tone of phraseology in use among the 
lower portions of the middle classes of Britain. This 
is a serious thing; for integrity of thought and feeling 
are far more closely connected with purity of language 
tian is commonly supposed. The two things act and 
react on one another very powerfully. Probably few 
of our readers are really sensible of the extent to which 
an un-English tone of conversation prevails in the 
work of Mrs. Stowe. We think this is a fault far 
greater than any mere defect of art, and only second to 
the evil of erroneous morality.” 





f “Elizabeth Wetherell’s” style our critic 
speaks with an air of decided impatience, 
though fondly disposed to admire her in some 
respects -— 

sut the language of Mrs. Stowe seems quite re- 
fined if we compare it with that of Elizabeth Wether- 
ell. The very cons side rable merits of this lady's writ- 
ings render the peculiarities of her diction extremely 
to be regretted; and we are sorry to say that want of 
refinement is not confined to the language of her dra- 
maiie persons. ‘Queechy’ is, indeed, a book without 
a parallel, except in the ‘Wide, Wide World;” and it 
is very high praise to say of it, as we can, that the 
natural refinement and beauty of some of the charac- 
ters renders the book readable in spite of the surpris- 
ing vulgarity of most of them. Unless we are very 
much mistaken in our inferences from her writings, 
his authoress has spent her days in a quiet country 
life—the happiest and best of all modes of life, but one 
which is not the best preparation for the painter of fash- 
ionable manners. The country people, in the remark- 

ble novel called are al] true and forcible— 





able * Queechy,’ 

coarse, but never vulgar; and had the characters been 
made of such persons the work would have been un- 
exceptionable. But when the authoress attempts, as 
with the greatest confidence she does, to describe the 
best society of New-York, Paris. and London, her 
fuilure is too great to be absurd ; it is melancholy to 
behold the working of such a ruinous mistake. Had 


Dickens written many of this lady's ‘high-society’ 
and introduced them as exposures of the vul- 
garities into which the lowest city shopkeepers and 


scenes, 





their wives and daugliters fall by endeavoring to as- 
sume the Aaut fon, the satire would have been ac- 
cepted as a mast erpiece We can searcely give our 
readers any sufficient impression of this defect of an 


otherwise admirable book.’ 


That is as pedagogical as anything in the for- 
wor poetical wights, and it 
for the reviewer proceeds to 


mer notices of our | 
is but preliminary, 
on the critical birch without stopping for 
breath through four solid pages 

Longfellow found no in the former 
criti jue; he is called out : gain for castigation 
in the present article. The sturdy Scotchman 


lay 





merc y 


says :-— 


* The faults which we lately exposed in this writer's 
verse are equally visible in his prose. In neither does 
the writer seem sincere in his dealings with nature. 
Ile cares rather to say ‘fine things’ than true ones, 
Of course we do not mean that he is consciously insin- 
but this desire to be ‘effective’ and ‘striking’ 
obscures his eye for the truth; and it is precisely when 
Mr. Longfellow imagines that he is saying his best 
things that he is least worth attending to. He has a 
subtile power of observation, a very graceful faney, and 
considerable general information; and these qualities, 
when the author by happy chance forgets himself and 
lives in his subject, combine to produce some very 
pleasant ‘light-reading,’ though, at best, there an 

r of tlippaney and sentimentality, which seems to be 
inseparable from his style.” 


What a delightful sense of self-sufficiency 
seems to pervade the ample soul of this critical 
Briton! He admirable in this re- 
He concludes with the following conde- 
ding « xpression of regard and hope for us :— 





cere: 


is 


North is 


spect. 


‘The works which we have now noticed, with 
many others whose merits we have not been able, 
through want of space, to consider, are far more in 
their promise than in their performance, though that 
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is ie no means trifling. We can searcely hope too 
much from the writers of America, if they will only be 
careful to remember that their language is, or ought to 
be, English.” 


Dr. Srravuss.—An interesting foreign cor- 
respondent of the New-York Observer, in 
discussing the present aspects of German 
philosophy, makes some allusions to Strauss, 
the famous infidel biographer of Christ. He 
says :— 

“The famous Doctor Strauss, whose name was 


sounded from one end of the world to the other by the 
publication of his Life of Christ, twelve or fifteen 
years ago, presents an interesting subject of examina- 
tion. He has been extolled to the heavens. The dis- 
ciples of Hegel, the worldly, the infidels, decreed him 
an apotheosis. No name was more popular among the 
enemies of revealed truth than that of Strauss. But 
the German doctor preserved some moral sentiments ; 
he continued to believe in the dignity, the individual- 
ity, the responsibility of man, and loudly denounced 
atheism. He was then soon left behind by the young 
Hegelian school. At the revolution of 1845 the se para- 
tion became still wider. Strauss refused to share in 
the dreams and enterprises of socialists; he censured 
strongly the demagogical insurrections. From that 
moment he was the butt of the most violent accusa- 
tions, and the higher he had been exalted the lower 
he was abased. His adversaries went so far as to pre- 
tend that he was sold, body and soul, to despotism. 
Strange vicissitudes of human destinies! 

“Mr. Strauss continues to write; but his new works 
have no longer the decided character and imperious 
tone which marks his Life of Christ. His mind is 
restless and sad, and his desolate feelings appear in 
his writings.’ 

* * * * * * * * 

“The most recent writings of Doctor Strauss are 
biographical. He has published, among others, a book 
entitled ‘Christian Mierklin: History of a Life and 
Character ofour Age.” This Merklin wasa Protestant 
pastor at Calw, in the kingdom of Wurtemberg. He 
was charitable to the poor, loved his neighbor, and 
tried to fulfill faithfully the pastoral office ; but having 
adopted the so-called ‘Hegelian Christianity,’ he 
signed his oftice, and became professor of Greek and 
Latin in a college. There he endured painful trials. 
The German revolutionary movement broke his heart, 
and he died in the month of October, 1549, at the age 
of forty-nine years. This biography is affecting; it is 
an additional proof that the man who has no religious 
hopes, bears with difficulty the weight of misfortune. 
Has Doctor Strauss sketched his own portrait in the 
life of Charles Meerklin ?” 











re- 








The Evening Post has recently given to the 
public a number of interesting letters, never 
before published, from the pen of Fisher Ames, 
one of the ablest statesmen and best patriots in 
the early days of the Republic. In one of these 
letters, dated May 3d, 1789, he thus describes 
the inauguration of Washington, as President 
of the United States :— 


“T was present in the pew with the President, and 
must assure you, that after making all deductions for 
the delusions of one’s fancy in regard to characters, I 
still think of him with more veneration than for any 
other person. Time has made hayoe upon his face. 
That, and many other circumstances not to be reasoned 
about, conspire to keep up the awe which I brought 
with me. He addressed the two Houses in the Senate 
Chamber; it was a very solemn scene, and quite of the 
touching kind. His aspect, grave, almost to sadness ; 
his modesty, actually shaking. His voice deep, a little 
tremulous, and so low as to eall for close attention, 
added to the series of objects presente “1 to the mind and 
overwhelming it, produced e motions of the most affect- 
ing kind upon the members. T. Pilgarlic sat en- 
tranced. It seemed to me an allegory in which virtue 
was personified, and addressing those whom she would 
make her votaries. Her power over the heart was 
never greater, and the illustration of her doctrine by 
her own example was never more perfect.” 
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® ook 


Tue advocates of Rev. Eleazer Williams's 
claims to that very questionable dignity, the 
blood royalty of the Bourbons, are not disposed 
to let the question rest. The Rev. Mr. Hanson 
has got out a substantial volume on the sub- 
ject, entitled “The Lost Prince.” It 
detailed history of the whole case, and is very 
unquestionably. A tine 
the but not the 
is to our and we pro- 
fess a little that way) an unmis- 
takable Indian about the face: it 
will be a good proof to physiognomists of the 
half-breed theory of Mr. Williams’s opponents. 


gives @ 
plausibly prepared, 
portrait 
argument, 


illustrates volume, 
There 


‘cuteness ” 


eye 


expression 


interesting issues from 
Phillips is entitled 
Examples of Moral Ree 
Power of Religion un Eirtreme 
Cases”’ It is a striking in- 
instances 


One of the most 
the press of Carlton 4 
* Remarkable orery, 
showing the 
series of most 
reformation 

a ground of 


stances of 
in which there seemed hardly 
hope. Some of them = are exceedingly af- 
fecting, all of them are replete with encour- 
agement to such awakened minds as earnestly, 
but despondently seek for purification and 
peace. No victim of guilt habit will 
despair after reading this extraordinary book, 
such victim will read it 


religious 


or evil 


and no friend of 
without joyful hope and renewed exertion for 
him. It is the hook to the 
“vreat deep” of the soul, and lead men to re- 
them the 
An instance of recovery from intemper- 


any 


very break up 


pentance by showing goodness of 
God. 
ance, given in the earnest unpolished language 
of the 
history of moral struggle and moral victory that 


] temperance argu 


rescued victim, is the most remarkable 


resistless 


we ever read—a 





ment. The preface of this really precious 
volume says: 

The narratives are given in the l ulorne 
lang nd: for they 
are «le ile the astutes 





of the sublimest 


sol 
1 soul 


ok, fallen 1 broken-hearted 
fthyv heavenly 
easure in the death of the 

sinner that 


just persons 


mar 
} at 
wicked, and whose 
repent 
which need ne 

Hot Corn: 7 
These stories are 
through the 
with the best attractions of a popular style. 
We owe the 
took them at first to be facts, not 
truthful fictions. It is relief, to be 
to that the scenes described did not liter- 
ally occur; but this does not redeem a fiction. 
We will say, nevertheless, that “ Hot Corn ” de- 
serves to take rank at once best 
works of the kind with which the 
cbound., De Witt 4 


ite Compassion Oo 








ariel Thine 





Life Scenes in New-York [lustrated. 
mostly familiar to the public 
written 


newspapers } they are 


author a grudge, however; we 


merely 


some sure, 


Know 


among the very 
market is 
eginning to Davenport, 


New - York. 


{rt and Industry of the Crystal Pdace. The 
the Tritune on the Crystal Palace 
llected and revised by Mr. Gre ley, 


papers in 
have } 


and issued in a 


een CO 


substantial duodecimo bearing 


| James’s 
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Wotices., 


the above title. It presents a good apprecia- 
tion of the Exhibition and its 
respecting the progress of the industrial arts. 
(Ltedyield, New York.) 


significance 


Carter & Brothers, New-Yorl:, have issued 
Christian Father's Present, one ot the 
best of the many practical works of that sensi- 
ble and pious writer. It treats not only ef 
early piety, but of books, amusements, theaters, 
&e., and invariably with genuine good sense. 


A very delightful series of meditations on 
religious themes, entitled “ Glad Tidings son 
the frospel of Peace,” by Rev. Dr. Tweedie , of 
Edinburgh, has been issued in beautiful style 
by Gould & Lincoln, of Boston. It is rich with 
the very marrow of evangelical truth. 


January and June is the title of anew work, 
referred to lately by us as forthcoming. Hues- 
ton, 134 Nassau-street, has got it out in very 
beautiful style. Mr. Taylor, the author, has a 
genial relish for the nature. The 
volume abounds in fine natural pictures, and as 
tine Flemish sketches from ordinary life. There 
is some excess in its style, but it is a genuine 
book from a genuine heart and head, 


poetry of 


Under the title of “ Dilen Montgomery's Book- 
shelf.’ the authors of “The Wide, Wide 
World,” “* Dollars and Cents,” &c., are prepar- 
ing a series of juvenile volumes which are pub- 
lished by Tutnam in excellent style. Car] 
Krinke n’s Christmas Stock ing came too late for a 
notice by us; but we will say that 
it is a charming little volume for little readers, 


seasonable 


mechanical attractions are such as 


presented in books for chil- 


and its 
should always be 
dre li. 

Christ in History is the title of an able work 
from the pen of Rev. Dr. Trumbull, of the Baptist 
Church- 
lations of the Messianic oftice 
Bossuet 


in elaborate attempt to show the re- 
to the whole of 
human history. made an analogous 

Edwards’s * History of Redemption ” 
partial the direction. 
Several of the philosophers—Schlegel, Fichte, 
Vico the Italian, &c.,—have 
from the confusion of his- 
We doubt not 


attempt, 


was a view in same 


Cousin, Bunsen, 
attempted to evolve 
tory some symmetrical system, 
such a result manifest, but not 
detinitely till history is further unrolled. God 
was four thousand years in writing the preface 
only two thou- 
sand years of the text of the volume have yet 


will yet be 


to the Christian dispensation ; 


been accomplished; time will show the rest. 
Mr. Trumbull’s book is the best essay yet pro- 
duced on the subject. It will be read 
deep interest by our theological patrons. 


with 


Pril- 


lipe, Sampson & Co., Boston, 
Forrester’s Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine is one of 
the best juvenile monthlies that we can commend 
to our young readers, We heretofore 
spoken highly of it. It more than sustains its 
old claims on our good opinion, It is wel! 
adapted both to amuse and to instruct. It 
illustrations are numerous, and its price only 
Rand, 7 Cornhill, Boston 


have 


$l per annum. 
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A Theodicy ; 
as manifested inthe Constitution and Government of 
the Moral World, by Albert T. Bledsoe, is the 
title of a new work of high pretensions, and 
marked ability, issued by Carlton & Phillips. 
It is one of the most powerful demonstrations 
of man’s moral agency ever The 
theory adopted by the author respecting the 
spontaneity of the will is the only one which 
ve believe to be reconcilable with the condi- 

ns of human responsibility. The profound- 
est problems of theology and ethics are discuss- 
ed in this volume with no little originality, 

candor and clearness. Our 
not fail to obtain 


or, Vindication of the Divine Glory 


written. 


ind with great 
theological readers should 
this volume immediately. 
Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet continues its 
career successfully. The editor has a genius 
if there is any such thing at all) for such a 
work, Our own little folks (‘* cute” critics in 
their own way, of course) take special delight 


in his monthly chat and story-telling. This 
work is not only entertaining, its moral tone 
is healthy and elevated. $1 per annum. 


( Woedworth, 118 Nassau-street.) 

Tie Priest and the Huguenot is an historical 
romance from the pen of L. Bungener, a Swiss 
clergyman. It relates to a very eventful period 
in French history, and introduces many promi- 
nent sutfered contiscations, 
persecution, exile, and death in the cause of 
French Protestantism. With candor and even 
gentleness it exposes the monstrous dogmas 
and atrocious Popery. Written 
with vivacity, and translated with fidelity, it 
presents in a popular form the great contro- 
versy between freedom and tyranny, truth and 


Gould & Lincoln, Boston.) 


characters, who 


of 


cruelties 


Romanism. 


A Protestant’ s Appeal to the Douay Bible and 
Catholic Standards in Su port of 
the Doctrines of the Reformation, by Rer, John 
Jenkins, Wisleyen Book Depot, Montreal, A 
this book, prepared some months since, 
was mis] It gives us pleasure to repair the 
whit. The volume comprises a series of 
lectures upon the subject set forth in the title- 
page, and which were originally delivered before 
large and interested in Montreal. 
The lectures are given to the public at the re- 
quest of the hearers, and furnish a gratifying 
instance of the manner in which the “ man of 
sin”? may be attacked with his own weapons, 
rom it Protestants derive arguments 
which Romanists ean hardly gainsay or resist. 


other Roman 
ho- 
tice of 
rid. 


oversl 


audiences 





may 


The “ Potiphar Papers,” originally published 
Putnam's Magazine, have been issued in a 
small volume (vo. The satire 
caricatures, ¢ 


in 
by utnam A is 
t nchant, the descriptions f 

urse, and the style remarkably pure and 
itt 


LV juite too good in the mouths of most 


the parvenu characters. This incompatibil- 


is the noticeable defect of the work, ‘The 
t ravings are excellent, 
dt & Poe, of Cincinnati, have pub- 
lin two neat 1Smo, volumes, * Asbury and | 
» Coadjutors,” from the pen of Rey, W. C. 
Larrabee, A. M. These attractive volumes should 


be procured by all who wish to read the story 
of Asbury and the noble statf of veteran itiner- 
ants who did battle with him during the heroic 


age of Methodism. They afford the best history 
of the veteran bishop yet given to the world. 

The same firm have issued, in similar style, 
a treatise on * Infant Church-membership ; or, 
the Spiritual and Permanent Character of the 
Abrahamic Covenant, by Rev. Samuel Gregg.” 
Believers in the validity of infant baptism have 
long desired a work of this kind. Ministers 
and Christian parents will find in it a clear 
exposition of the doctrine—an able statement 
of the argument for it. 

Let no one turn away from Tuckerman’s 
* Month in England,” supposing it to be, from 
its title, one of the hurried and hacknied works 
of travel which have been inflicted on the in- 
dulgent public. Many a stouter octavo, re- 
cording years of life abroad, contains less to 
interest the reader. It is such a book as none 
but an accomplished literary man like Tucker- 
man could write, and is as different from ordi- 
nary travel books as twadd/e is unlike common- 
sense. Our author looked with an artist’s eyes 
upon the panoramic pictures of English scene- 
ry, and he has grouped his graceful and well- 
selected objects in a manner which betrays the 
elegant scholar, The chapter on London anthors 
is full of learned allusion, and the distinguish- 
ed characters of English literature recalled in 
it, stand out with life-like distinctness in their 
appropriate localities. Many half- forgotten 
events, and time-dimmed historical 
are brought out with a freshness of coloring 
quite surprising, when we have so long been 
served with only common-place scribbling. 
Re jie ld, New-York.) 


matters, 


Carlton & Phillips, New-York, are issuing 
continually excellent juvenile works, edited 
by Rey. Dr, Kidder. The last example laid 
upon our table is entitled ** Old Bdinburgh,” 
and is a very entertaining history of the an- 
cient metropolis of Scotland—the very sort of 
book to attract and fasten the attention of ju- 
venile readers. 

The American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, have sent us two small volumes. 
* The Baptismal Balanee,” by Rev. J. N. Brown, 
is an exposition and vindication of the peculiar 
views of our Baptist brethren on baptism. It 
is remarkably candid, and unquestionably able. 
The other volume, entitled “The Sting of the 
Adder ; the History of the Stanley Family,” 
is a temperance Stury, or rather narrative of 
facts, an impressive warning to both parents 
and children on the subject. 

We have received the following pamphlets :— 
Sir Basil’s F 
O’Brien ; the True Schclar, a poem, by William 
Oland Bourne, A. M.; an Address delivered 
at the close of the winter term of the Genesee 
Synodical Academy, N. Y., by Courtland Van 
Rensselaer, D. B.; Fourth Annual Report of 
the American Bible Union, presented October 
6, 1853, in the First Baptist Church in Broome- 
street, New-York 4 Address delivered before 
the Madison Female College, by Henry Hull, jr., 
isq., of Athens, Georgia; W.L. M’Calla’s De- 
fense of his preamble and resolutions adverse to 
clerical Titles of Distinction offered to the Synod 
of Philadelphia; What the Sister Arts teach as 
to Farming, an Address, by Horace Greeley, 


or, 


alcon, a poem, by Fitz James 
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Witerary 


Messrs. Strincer & TowNnsEND have nearly ready 
a work, entitled “* A History of the French Prot- 
estant Refugees, from the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes to the Present Day,” by Profes- 
This work is the result of twenty 
The subject 


sor Weiss. 
years’ labor of its able author. 
was first suggested by Guizot to fill a vacant 
space in history; and its have been 
heartily indorsed by the eminent D’Aubigne, 
on its recent appearance in Paris. There will 
be added to the work an important American 
chapter as an appendix, from the pen of a gen- 
tleman of distinction, giving a deeply-interest- 
ing account of the Refugees in the United States, 
with much information of peculiar interest to 
their descendants, as well as the Protestant 
world at large. This portion of the work will 
be very full, being the fruits of much study and 
research on the part of its author, himself a 
lineal scion of of the leading Refugees. 
The work will be embellished with a portrait 
of Pope Pius the Fifth, under whose instigation 
the Huguenots of France suffered great perse- 
and banishment; together with a fac- 
of the medal struck by that remarkable 
honor of the participants in the 


merits 


one 


eution 
simile 
pontiff, in 
memorable slaughter, known as the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 

Methodist (Quarte rly Review. 
J. M’ Clintock, D. D., Bditor, This is a supe- 
rior number of a very superior Quarterly. Art. 
I. is a fine appreciative sketch of the life and 
a labor of love, and 
drawn with a master’s hand, Art. IL. is a very 
able and profound paper on Coleridge, worthy 
of the pen from which it emanates. Art. IIL. is 
an eloquent and soul-stirring exposition of the 
spirit and Methodism; let every 
faint-hearted Itinerant read it and be revived. 
Art. IV. is a scholarly review of Dr. Stroud’s 
New Greek Harmony of the Gospels. We are 
glad to see this department of Biblical study 
receiving more and more attention at the hands 
of Christian scholars. Art. V., with the title, 
* Memoirs of Mrs, Seton,” brief the 
mournful history of a deluded woman, full of 
painful interest and grave lessons for the Prot- 
estant world. Art. VI. is a lucid 
Coues’ “ Outlines of a System of Mechanical 
This work advances a new, bold, 


January, 1854. 


character of Ste phen Olin, 


mission of 


gives in 


review of 


Philosophy.” 
and ingenious theory of physics, the correctness 
of which remains to be Art. VII. 
is a highly entertaining and instructive ex- 
amination of Layard’s Second Exploration. 
Art. VIII. is an obituary of Horace Binney 
Wallace—a gentleman little known, but of a re- 
markably profound and comprehensive intel- 
lect. and great promise. A valuable letter ad- 
dressed by him to the editor of the Review on 
the philosophy of M. Comte is given. The 
short reviews and literary intelligence of this 
the chief 


respects this 


established. 


number constitute, as usual, one of 
merits of the work. In 
Quarterly is without a rival this side of the 
Atlantic. 


these 


Among foreign literary announcements is a 
new Literal Verse Translation of Dante. 


Record. 


We have received a catalogue of the officers 
and students of the New-York Conference Semi- 
nary, Charlotteville, Schoharie County, N. Y., 
from November 1, 1852, to July 28, 1853. This 
seminary has had a rapid growth and great 
success. The total number of students is 982, 
of whom 370 are ladies, and 612 gentlemen. 
Rey. Alonzo Flack is Principal, and Miss J. 
Helen Flack, Preceptress. 

The Boston Post is informed that a gentle- 
man of that city has offered to give fifty thou- 
sand dollars to the town of Brewster, for the 
formation of a public library there, provided 
the town will raise an equal amount to be ap- 
propriated to the same purpose, 

In St. Louis, where Romish education has 
long been relied upon, both for sons and daugh- 
ters, it is at length found to be essentially de- 
fective in its literary character, and the com- 
The present 

very 


munity has become sick of it. 
demand for Protestant schools is 

and those of a decidedly religious character 
could never command better patronage than 


great, 


now. 

The Springfield Wesleyan Seminary, Mass., ap- 
pears to be prospering under the superintend- 
ence of its laborious Principal, Rev. Franklin 
QO. Blair. Attendance during the past year, 
three hundred and nineteen. 


The Home Journal says, the books for the 
Astor Library cost about one dollar each, while 
those of the new Congressional Library cost four 
dollars and a half. 

Henry Ward Beecher is about to publish 
three volumes, entitled “ Star Papers,” the con- 
tributions he has furnished to the columns of 
The Independent, during the past three or four 
years, 

The catalogue of the Methodist General Bib- 
lical Institute, Concord, New Hampshire, has 
been laid upon our table. Besides an interest- 
ing exhibit of its course of study, official boards, 
&e., it gives the names of those ministers who 
have resided as students in the Institution, the 
Conferences with which they are connected, 
the dates respectively of their admission, their 
terms of residence, and the stations to which 
they have since been appointed ; also the names 
of those who are still in the local ministry. 
Rey. Joseph Cummings, A. M., has accepted an 
election to the chair formerly occupied by 
Bishop Bake r. 

Mrs. Opie, the widow of Opie the artist, and 
the authoress of various literary productions, 
died on December 2, in her eighty-fifth year. 


An effort is foot among the friends of 
Yale College to replenish its indigent treasury. 
It is proposed to raise, by voluntary subscrip- 


tion, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


The catalogue of the Newbury Seminary and 
Collegiate Institute, for 1852-53, shows an at- 
tendance of five hundred and thirty-four stu- 
The institution is located at Newbury, 


ind has an excellent faculty. 


dents. 
Vermont, 





ARTS AND 


In the Legislature of Georgia a bill has been 


introduced to establish a system of common- | 


school education in the State, and to appro- 
priate two hundred thousand dollars for the 


education of poor children in the different | 


counties. 

Out of the two hundred and fifty colleges in 
the United States, seventeen are reported as un- 
der the charge of Jesuits. 


The Swedenborgians have established a col- 


lege at Urbana, Ohio, which has in attendance 


nearly one hundred students. 


Professor Blackie has recommended at Edin- | 


burgh, that native Greeks, of education and 
intelligence, should be invited from Athens or 
Corfu, to act as tutors to the Greek classes in 
the British Universities; and that English stu- 
dents should be sent to the Athenian Univer- 
sity at Athens, to acquire the spoken languag 
—the modern language being now identical 
with the ancient in its purity. 

Lieut. Gen. Napier leaves his journals and 
letter-books to his brother William, “ with the 
hope, if anything is published, his own words 
may be used, and not frittered away.” 

The second volume of Alison’s “ History of 
England, from the Fall of Napoleon to the Ac- 
cession of Louis Napoleon,” is published in 
London. 


and 


Arts 


PuoroGrapuic pictures are to be taken where- | 


by three aspects of sunshine upon the lunar 
hills are to be obtained, and the mountains, 
valleys, coasts, morasses, and sand-banks of the 
to be measured as if it were only 
twenty-four miles from our inquisitive astron- 
omers. So says Prof. Phillips of the British 
Scientitic Association. 


moon are 


There are now about eighty pupils in the 


New-England School of Design for Women. 


A London paper states that a new method of 
painting has been discovered and employed by 
Horace Vernet. It in “‘mixing the 
colors with olive When the picture is 
painted, the baek of the canvas is covered with 
a coating of fuller’s earth, which draws the 
oil through and absorbs it entirely. The paint- 
ing is thus reduced to the nature of a paste. 
The fuller’s earth is then removed from the 
canvas, and a coat of linseed oil is applied—al- 
ways at the back. The colors, in their turn, 
imbibe this oil, and all the mellowed tones of 


he old masters are obtained.” 


consists 


oil, 


A bill incorporating a Bennington Monument 
Association, and appropriating three thousand 
dollars for the erection of a monument to com- 
incmorate the Battle of Bennington, conditioned 
for the raising seven thousand dollars more by 
private subscriptions, for that purpose, has 
passed both branches of the Vermont legisla- 
ture and become a law. 
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In the United States and the territories there 
are 234 Colleges with 1651 teachers and 27,159 
pupils. Annual income from endowment, 
$452,314; taxation, $15,485; public funds, 
$184,549; other sources, $1,264,280—-total, 
$1,916,528. Of public schools there are 80,9913 
of teachers, 92,000; of pupils, 3,854,173. In- 
crease—from endowment, $182,594; taxation, 


| $4,686,414; public funds, $2,574,669 ; other 


sources, $2,147,853—aggregate, $9,591,550. So 
says an exchange. 

Horace White, Esq., of Syracuse, has given 
fifteen thousand dollars to endow a Profes- 
sorship at Hobart Free College, Geneva, New- 
York. 

To Rey. Edward Hale, of Worcester, Mass., 
has been awarded the premium of one hundred 
dollars for the best essay on * Juvenile Delin- 


quencies,” 


Columbia College is to be removed from its 
present situation in the heart of New-York 
city to a location three or four miles up town, 

Macaulay’s own edition of his ‘ Parliament- 
ary Speeches’? was announced for the 7th De- 


| cember, by the Longmans, in one volume. 


Robert Browning, says the 7'ribune, has com- 
pleted a new volume of lyrics; and his wife, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, a romance in po- 
etry. 


Sciences. 


Workmen are now busily engaged in West- 
minster Abbey in taking a plaster cast of the 
tomb of Mary, Queen of Scots, to be placed 
among the statues at the new Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, 

A fine portrait of Rufus Ohoate has been 
painted by Mr. Ames, a Boston artist, by order 
of the alumni of Dartmouth College. It is to 
be placed beside that of Daniel Webster, and 
the walls of the college will thus be adorned 
by the portraits of its two most distinguished 


sons, 


The following is the design of the Manches- 
ter memorial to the Duke of Wellington :— 
The figure of Wellington occupies the center, 
and round are grouped statues of Lord Hill, Sir 
E. Pakenham, General Crawford, Lord Lynedoch, 
and Lord Fitzroy Somerset. The pedestal is sup- 
ported at the angles by groups of flags represent- 
ing those of English, Irish, Scottish, and Welsh 
regiments. The body ef the monument is fes- 
tooned with triumphal garlands, and the frieze 
is decorated with wreaths of laurel. In the 
spaces which intervene are panels in which the 
sculptor intends to introduce medallion por- 
traits of Gough, Hardinge, Colborne, Sidney, 
Beckwith, and William Napier, the historian 
of all the great deeds of the Peninsula. 

Two species of fish which bear their young 
alive have been discovered upon the coast of 
California. 
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Hiram Powers, the distinguished artist, has 
recently been elected one of the honorary Vice 
Presidents of the ‘European Association for 
the Encouragement of Arts and Industry.” 


Mr. Ruskin, at the close of a recent lecture 
on the painter Turner, at Edinburgh, said that 
he had yiven twenty years to the 
tion of the subject, and that he would tell his 
audience that Turner would take his place in 
the annals of the life of England, beside Shak- 
and “By Shakspeare  hu- 
manity had been unvailed to us, by Verulam 
the principles of natural science, and by Tur- 


considera- 


speare Verulam. 


ner the aspect of nature.” 


The 
have contributed a 
Monument, with the inscription, “ From the 
Home of Stark.”’ 

The manufacture of portable iron edifices is 
progressing in Belgium. A church of cast-iron 
is being constructed at Charleroi, which will 
be removed to Cairo, the place for which it is 
destined, as soon as completed. 


ladies of Manchester, New-Hampshire, 


stone to the Washington 


It cannot be too generally known that the 
ordinary calcined magnesia, mixed with water, 
a certain antidote to 
poisons, especially those of metallic 
such as arsenic, corrosive sublimate, sulphate 
In cases of this de plorable kind, 
teaspoonfuls of magnesia, mixed 
should at 
probability, will save the patient 


humerous 
origin, 


is considered 


or zine, &e,. 
two o1 
with water, 


which, in all 


until * the 


thre 
onee be administered, 


doctor comes.” 


The nutme crows on the south side of 
the ¢ 


fruit superior, it is said, to that which grows 


g-tres 


sumnes river, in California, and bears 


on the Spice Islands. 


Berlin, it is said, has dis- 


A young painter of 
j forces 


covered a means of calcul iting the exact 
of the sun’s light at any given time. It is 
reckoned by the blackness produced by the 
sun’s rays at the given moment on photographic 
paper. 
Chloroform has been successfully employed 
in arresting an attack of cholera. 
the functions and quiets the paroxysms of pain, 


It suspends 


until the appropriate medicines can be absorbed, 
and the disease con juered, 


h may 


prove of 


been made by 


A discovery, whi some com- 
i rtance, has i British 
Russia, namely, that the seed of the 
fifteen per 
ue drying properties, 





resident in 
tobacco pl 


of an oil posse ssing pecul 


int contains about cent. 


calculated to render it a superior medium, espe- 


cially for paints and varnishes, 


exhibited to the 
iratus for whaling, com- 
The effect 
The 


electric power is conveyed by an isolated copper 


In Abo (Finland) is now 


curious & magnetic apy 


post d of twelve horse-shoe magnets. 


is very great, the shocks being dreadful. 


wire attached to the harpoon. This apparatus 
is to be used by a large whaler now fitting out 
in Ab The inventor is Professor Jacobi, of 


rst urch. 
Th editor of The Nashville 
ention, which, he says, will put it out 


Banner has exam- 
ined an iny 
of the power of an engineer to explode a boiler, 
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either through negligence or purposely. This 
improvement provides the upper part of the 
boiler with two openings or apertures in addi- 
tion to that for the safety valve, and the bot- 
tom of the boiler with one. 
are closed by one cylinder and piston and by 
two valves which are arranged to pass the Wa- 
ter from the boiler on to the fire under it, when 
the steam gets toa given height, thus dampen- 


These apertures 


ing down the fires, and preventing explosion 
should the safety valve or engineers fail to 


perform their functions. 


The Gas Company of New-Orleans city pur- 
chase their coal at thirty-eight cents a barrel, 
manufacture gas out of it, which they sell at 
four dollars a hundred feet, and then sell the 
in the shape of coke, for 





residue of the coa 
seventy-five cents a barrel. 

A new mode of transmitting articulate sounds 
The 


instrument is called a Telephone ; water, a well- 


to a great distance has been discovered. 


known conductor, is the agent. 


A monument has been raised to Titian in the 
church of Santa Maria Gloriosa de Fiori, at 
Venice, where he was buried. 

The life-raft is a English 
which might be used to advantage on our lakes. 
It is composed of yuleanized india-rubber tubes, 


new invention, 


in canvas cases and nettings, so ar- 
and lashed to 
when extended, an excellent 
only for floating on the water, but being 
like a boat, and capable of being conveyed with 
safety through two 
minutes this raft can be prepared for use and 


inclosed 


ranged cross-spars as to form, 
contrivance not 


rowed 


a surf or heavy sea. In 


dropped overboard, 

The body of 
guano, on the Island of Ichaboe, has been on 
exhibition at the City-Hall, Baltimore. It is 
petritied and turned to a solid mass of stone, 


a man, found buried six feet in 


retaining all the minute outlines of a perfect 


specimen of humanity. 

Natural Printing Process.—Uneer this term, 
Louis Auer, of the Imperial Printing-oflice at 
Vienna, has patented a process for creating, by 
means of the original itself, in a swift and sim- 
ple manner, plates for printing copies of plants, 
embroideries, originals or copics, 
containing t delicate 
elevations not to be detected by the human eye. 


mate rials, lace, 
he most profunditie s or 
Several corre sponde nts of the London Athen@um 


claim to have discovered the same process a 


year or two since, 

The most distinguished professors of science 
been engaged, at the 
the inhabitants of Paris 
a public and gratuitous course of lectures on 





in France have expense 


of the nation, to give 


Science applied to Art. 


It has been proposed, and funds are being 
raised, to build a monument in Jacksen, Miss., 
to the memory of 
fell in Mexico. 

Mr. Leutze is now engaged in painting a 
large picture of Washington at the Battle of 
Monmouth, the arrest of General Lee. 
This work has been ordered by David Leavitt, 
Esq., of Brooklyn, who pays ten thousand dol- 
lars for it, 


the M SSISSL ppt volunteers who 


with 








